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In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  some 
authentic  letters  from  F.  M.  His  Grace  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  originals  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Author  of  this  book. 

The  increased  pension  applied  for,  was  on 
account  of  length  of  service,  and  not  as  stated 
in  this  story,  in  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  an 
arm — the  arm  of  the  old  pensioner  having  bc'ea 
lost  after  he  left  the  Army. 

I  must  refer  the  Reader  to  the  pages  of 
Redmarsh,  for  an  explanation  of  this  short 
preface. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Edward  Sidney  was  to  be  a  parson — yes — 
that  was  settled  when  he  was  a  child — planned 
by  the  proud  father,  and  loving  mother,  during 
many  a  summer  evening  when  the  golden  ring- 
lets of  the  little  boy  were  glancing  about  the 
sitting-room  of  the  old  farm. 

Yes — be  must  be  a  Parson. 

His  UDcle,  Colonel  Gordon,  wished  it — it 
would  be  the  only  available  means  of  placing 
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him  in  the  position  held  by  his  mother,  when, 
twenty  years  before,  she  had  nearly  broken  her 
father's  heart  by  running  away  with  the  hand- 
some Richard  Sidney,  who  farmed  some  five 
hundred  acres  in  the  parish  of  Gordonstown,  in 
East  Lothian. 

His  mother  wished  it — she  looked  upon  the 
ministry  as  the  surest  haven  of  safety  and  peace 
for  the  excitable  temperament  of  her  son. 

Quick,  impulsive,  and  generous,  the  child 
shot  upwards  to  the  man;  with  a  mind  and 
person  singularly  endowed,  and  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  attracting  hearts  to  him ;  a  gift  possessed 
by  so  few  men,  that  its  very  rarity  lent  it  a 
greater  charm. 

He  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of 
school  with  an  untarnished  reputation  for  phy- 
sical courage  and  ability — adored  by  the  little 
boys,  whose  unfailing  friend  and  champion  he 
was  ;  a  favourite  with  the  elder  ones  because  he 
never  shirked  a  frolic,  or  betrayed  a  lark. 
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Mrs.  Sidney  watched  over  him  with  unceasing 

solicitude  and  the  tenderest  love,  which  Edward 

returned  in  a  twofold  degree,  as  in  his  father's 

stem  proud  nature  he  found  no  sympathy,"— 

indeed,  his  mother's  love  may  be  said  to  have 

beeo  his  first  great  trial  in  life,  for  she  felt  all 

his  boyish  delinquencies  so  acutely,  that  insen- 

sihly  he  formed  the  habit  of  concealing  them, 

while  she  on  her  part  was  ever  striving  to  hide 

them  from  her  husband's  eye. 

A  fitter  home  than  Newlands  could  hardly 
have  been  found  for  Edward.  Years  ago  it  had 
been  a  place  of  much  consequence,  and  the  old 
oaken  staircase  with  its  carved  balustrades  was 
still  peopled  by  gaunt  figures  cased  in  armour, 
while  the  portraits  of  the  former  wearers  smiled 
grimly  from  the  walls  upon  the  dinted  steel  below. 
Edward's  own  room,  the  tapestried  chamber, 
was  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  usurper 
Cromwell.  It  faced  the  east,  and  the  morning 
sun  used  to  stream  through  the  little  diaper 
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panes  of  painted  glass  full  on  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  boy  as  he  lay  dreaming  the  golden  dreams 
of  youth ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  lessons  had 
been  learned  from  the  old  oak  bedstead,  round 
the  top  of  which  was  carved,  in  quaint  charac- 
ters, "  Love  God,  not  gold."  Edward  loved  his 
home,  it  was  a  fairy  world  to  him — he  threaded 
the  long  dark  passages  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
awe  that  thrilled  and  fascinated  him — he  knew 
every  nook  and  cranny  by  heart,  from  the 
turretted  chamber  in  the  bell  tower,  with  its 
trap-door  opening  down  into  a  dark  room,  the 
floor  of  which  was  stained  with  blood  that  no 
mortal  hand  could  efiface,  to  the  spring  door, 
opening  behind  the  picture  of  a  hooped  and 
ruffled  dame,  on  a  narrow  staircase  connecting 
the  library  with  the  rooms  above  and  the  garden 
below. 

Each  room  had  its  history,  each  picture  and 
mailed  figure  its  own  particular  romance ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  grief  to  him,  even  as  he 
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became  a  man,  to  part  with  one  of  the  imaginary 
heroes  and  heroines  of  his  childhood. 

If  the  interior  of  Newlands  was  dark   and 
gloomy,  the  impression  was  dispelled   directly 
you  emerged  from  the  porch  and  nailed  oaken 
door  into  Mrs.  Sidney's  garden,  which,  next  to 
her  boy,  was  the  pride  of  her  life — it  was  hrr 
one  luxury,  the  only  link  remaining  that  bound 
her  to  her  former  self,  and  reminded  her  of  the 
days  that  had  been  ;  for  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage^  her  father,  General  Gordon,  had  died  ir 
solvent,  and   her   husband   had  given  up   the 
property  he  rented  in  Gordonstown,  and  retired 
with  his  wife  and  baby-son  to  the  farm  he  now 
held,  where,  by  the  strictest  economy,  he  had 
accumulated   sufficient  money   to  give  his  son 
a  sound   education  and  to  place  him  at  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  Mr.  Sidney's  pride  to  do  this — his  one 
aim  in  life,  to  place  the  son  in  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  mother :  to  ensure  this  end,  he  made 
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every  sacrifice,  bore  every  self-denial,  while  he 
indulged  his  son  far  beyond  what  was  right.  He 
seemed  to  do  this  rather  as  a  stem  restitution  to 
his  wife  of  what  he  had  once  deprived  her,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  love. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mrs.  Sidney  to  remonstrate 
or  to  plead;  her  husband  had  a  will  that 
brooked  no  opposition ;  he  had  loved  strongly 
and  intensely,  and  in  proportion  was  he  pained 
aciitely,  when  for  his  sake  she  had  to  bear  the 
anger  and  disdain  of  her  relations. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  away  since  Camilla 
Gordon  became  Mrs.  Sidney,  and  Edward  had 
just  completed  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  was 
admitted  as  undergraduate  of  Sandford  College, 
Oxford. 

The  evening  previous  to  his  departure  had 
arrived,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  are  talking 
over  his  future  career  and  prospects  before  a 
log  fire  in  the  old  library,  when  Edward  came 
in,  talking  to  the  Rector   of  the  parish,  and 
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holdmg  his  little  sweetheart,  Fanny  Brydon,  by 
the  hand. 

"  Ahy  Mr.  Sidney/'  said  the  hearty  voice  of 
the  Rector,  '^  I  have  been  doing  what  I  can  to 
initiate  Edward  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
Oxford  life,  and  little  Fanny,  here,  has  been 
investing  all  her  savings  in  a  splendid  scent- 
bottle  to  ornament  his  table.  I  tell  her,  learned 
divines  have  no  need  oi  such  vanities ;  but  she 
says — and  indeed  she's  right — *  that  her  cousin 
Philip  thinks  a  good  deal  more  of  his  scent- 
botdes  than  his  books.'  *' 

"  Yes,"  put  in  little  Fanny,  "  and  Philip  says 
papa's  notions  are  quite  obsolete,  and  that  Ed- 
ward had  better  go  to  him  ;  and  I  really  think 
he  had,  if  he  wants  advice,  for  I've  forgotten  half 
he  told  me  to  say — Oh,"  she  added,  brightly, "  he 
said  *  you  were  not  to  forget  a  lady's  fan  if  you 
valued  your  Uttle  go,'  and  that  if  you  ate  cheese 
with  anything  but  your  fork,  you  would  certainly 
be  plucked." 
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''Hush,  hush,  little  chatterer!"  said  the 
Rector,  "  you  need  uot  repeat  all  Philip's  sapient 
remarks." 

"  Come  to  me,  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Sidney, 
"  and  tell  me  what  plucking  means." 

LitUe  Fanny  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and 
with  a  sly  look  at  Inward,  said — 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  it  can  mean, 
but  Philip  says  it  is  something  very  dreadful, 
and  that  the  men  go  about  after  it,  looking  all 
scared  and  woe-begone,  like  those  poor  geese, 
papa,  we  saw  last  summer  at  Philip's  place  in 
Lincolnshire.  Oh,  I  hope  Edward  will  never 
look  like  that." 

•*  Never  mind,  little  Fanny,"  said  Edward, 
laughing,  "  if  such  a  misfortune  should  befall 
me,  I  shan't,  it  seems,  be  the  first  goose  who 
has  survived  a  plucking." 

"But  Edward,"  persisted  Fanny,  "Philip 
says  such  horrid  things — he  says  they  will  insist 
upon  your  driving  a  team  down  High  Street, 
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ind  that  if  the  Dons  catch  you,  they  wQl  most 
certainly  pluck  you ; — indeed,  it  seems  a  shocking 
place,  and  yet  Philip  is  very  happy  there." 

"  Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny  !"  said  Mr.  Brydon,  "  if 
only  you  remembered  Mademoiselle  Yardin's 
grave  saws  as  well  as  those  of  Philip,  you  would 
be  a  wise  little  woman.  But  suppose,  now,  you 
asked  Mrs.  Sidney's  permission  to  gather  a 
bouquet  for  Edward  to  take  with  him  to-morrow, 
for  I  think  that  was  included  in  your  cousin's 
list  of  essentials,  eh  ?" 

Fanny  slipped  her  hand  within  Edward's,  and 
the  two  friends  went  out  together. 

The  little  girl  first  spoke— **  Edward,  the 
bright,  glad,  summer  is  gone  away,  see  how  the 
poor  flowers  hang  their  heads  and  moiun ; 
Winter  has  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  them,  and 
they  have  shrunk  from  his  cruel  touch;  old 
Winter,  how  I  hate  you !" 

The  dark  black  eyes  flashed  defiance  at  the 
cold  wind  as  it  came  sighing  amongst  the  trees, 
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filled,  perchance,  with  pity  at  the  havoc  it  was 
making.  She  was  a  strange  child,  and  Edward 
loved  her  dearly,  and  sympathized  with  all  her 
varying  moods ;  he  would  sit  with  her  for  hours 
helping  her  weave  king-cup  chains,  or  else 
talking  to  her  of  the  angel  world,  till  her  glisten- 
ing eyes  would  peer  into  the  heavens,  as  if 
seeking  companionship  there,  when  he  would 
dasp  her  in  his  arms  lest  she  should,  indeed, 
become  the  fairy  sprite  she  seemed. 

On  this  evening,  Fanny  seemed  quite  over- 
burdened with  the  thought  of  losing  her  friend, 
and  passing  by  the  flower-beds  with  a  pitying 
glance  at  their  fading  glory,  she  led  Edward  to 
their  favourite  seat  beneath  the  old  yew,  when 
suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  she  exclaimed — 
"  Edward,  let  us  make  a  vow." 

"  Well,  lady-bird,  I  must  first  know  what  sort 
aL  a  vow  it  is  to  be,  before  I  take  it !"  said 
Edward,  laughing. 

Fanny  continued,  heedless  of  his  smile, ''  Pi^ 
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says  you  will  make  so  many  friends  now,  you 
wOl  soon  forget  us,  that  you  will  not  care  any 
more  for  Newlands,  or  the  dear  flowers,  or  stars, 
or  anything  that  I  love ;  but,  Edward,  let  us  vow, 
that  come  what  may,  we  will  be  always  friends ; 
always  brother  and  sister — see,"  she  said,  "  the 
flowers  are  listening,  and  the  merry  stars  are 
laughing  at  me,  but  do  not  heed  them,  Edward, 
let  us  vow/^ 

And  they  vowed. 

And  Fanny  kept  the  oath  through  years  of 
sorrow  and  shame ;  when  man's  friendship  fell 
away  like  autumn  leaves  before  the  blast,  the 
gentle  woman's  heart  kept  true,  and  Edward  had 
a  friend. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OXFORD. 

Evening  had  claimed  the  glowing  world  for  her 
own,  stealing  noiselessly  up  from  the  East,  and 
gathering  it  gently  beneath  her  sable  mantle,  as 
Edward  Sidney  entered  his  new  home. 

The  bright  hopes  of  the  morning,  the  resoIu« 
tions  of  good — the  visions  of  learning,  honour 
and  heroism  that  filled  his  mind  when  he  left 
Newlands,  had  faded  with  the  last  rosy  tints  of 
sunset,  leaving  him  alive  to  only  the  realities  of 
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the  moment,  to  his  hunger  and  weariness, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  soft  arm  chair 
aod  cozy  fire  in  his  prettily  furnished  room  at 
Sandford. 

As  thousands  have  entered  upon  college^life 
before  him,  so  he  entered.  He  wqs  to  be  a 
parson,  he  knew  that ;  but  in  the  four  years 
that  must  intervene  before  the  final  step,  what 
then? 

What  sort  of  preparation  for  the  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  lay 
before  him. 

He  looked  around  his  room,  furnished  under 
Philip  Brydon's  auspices. 

A  portrait  or  two  of  the  leading  beauties 
graced  the  walls,  already  in  the  card-rack  invit- 
ingly repose  two  visiting  cards — Brydon,  Christ- 
church,  wine,  Wednesday ;  Uoyd,  Bal'ol,  break- 
fast, Thursday, 

The  room  looks  a  little  empty  now,  it  wants 
a  few  touches,  to  be  quite  the  thing ;  Edward 
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dashed  into  his  boxes,  strews  the  floor  with 
sundry  pipes,  in  various  stages  of  progress 
towards  the  desired  n^o  tint;  whips  and  canes 
of  every  sort  and  size ;  books  of  poetry  and 
prose,  the  former  showing  signs  of  harder  service 
than  the  latter —  and  —  for  shame,  Edward  ! 
Fanny's  hint  was  taken,  and  you  blush  as  you 
put  back  into  its  lurking  place,  a  delicate  little 
fen ;  perhaps  I  should  be  betraying  confi- 
dence if  I  hinted  it  had  once  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Sidney. 

With  this  goodly  stock  in  trade,  Edward's 
rooms  would  soon  not  have  disgraced  a  very 
veteran  in  freshmen,  and  he  awoke  on  the  second 
day  of  his  arrival  with  a  sort  of  satisfied  feelmg 
that  he  could  defy  criticism,  even  were  it  that  of 
Philip  Brydon. 

I  suppose  a  fireshman's  thoughts  might  bear 
some  comparison  with  those  of  a  young  girl  on 
her  first  entrance  into  a  baU-room  ;  the  longing 
wish  to  be  thought  older  in  the  world's  ways — 
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the  fear  of  being  ''found  out'* — the  tittle  arti* 
fioes  to  hide  the  truths  and  yet,  the  deq>,  under- 
current of  natural  feeling,  that  longs  to  burst 
its  trammels  and  enjoy  itself  fearlessly  in  its  own 
way. 

Poor  Edward. 

His  fir^  visit  was  to  Phitip  Brydon.  He 
was  desired  by  the  scout  to  wait,  as  Mr.  Bry- 
don would  be  in  shortly— so  he  had  time  to 
examine  the  elegant  apartment  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

On  the  table,  furnished  with  a  doth  of  an 
ecclesiastical  pattern,  bordered  with  crosses,  were 
several  volumes,  elegantly  boimd,  with  crosses  of 
every  grade  of  severity  ;  a  choice  bouquet  was  in 
the  centre. 

On  another  table  lay  a  carved  box,  enriched 
with  the  statue  of  some  saint,  while  under  the 
table,  peeping  out  from  beneath  its  foot,  was,  a 
small  die. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  there  was  a  splendid 
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cabinet  of  oak,  adorned  with  a  plain  Latin  cross, 
while  from  the  walls  were  hanging  pictures  of 
the  latest  feshion,  on  religious  subjects. 

Breakfast  was  put  for  four. 

While  Edward  was  examining  these  things, 
Philip  came  in,  his  beaming  face  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  gladness  at  seeing  his  friend. 

"  Hallo  Edward,  here  we  are,  you  see,  all  ship- 
shape old  boy ;  is  not  my  room  famous,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  dodge  ?  (opening  the  cabinet, 
which  had  excited  feelings  of  reverence  in 
Edward's  mind,  and  displaying  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  small  gambling  table),  is  not  this  the 
sort  of  thing,  with  a  good  strong  lock  ?  " 

Edward  laughed  a  faint  laugh. 

"  And  look  here  at  my  little  saint  1 "  round 
flew  the  shrine,  disclosing  a  curious  machine 
for  cigars ;  "  Ah  !  by  Jove,  but  this  won't  do,'' 
he  said,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  truant  die. 
"  No,  no,  *  safe  bind,  safe  find,'  old  fellow." 

Poor  Edward,    Even  now  the  words  of  the 
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moroiog's  Psalm  were  wringing  in  his  ears^ 
"'Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  used  no  deceit  in 
iiis  tongue ;  **  but  he  was  a  freshman — ^and,  as 
I  have  said  before,  impulsive  alike  to  good  or 

67iL 

The  morning  sun  is  full  on  the  fine  old  elms, 
aod  the  deep  blue  sky  is  shining  pure  above 
their  heads,  while  here  and  there  the  river 
glitters  through,  where  time  has  done  its  work 
upon  the  spreading  branches, 

The  freshman  looks  out,  and  longs  to  be 
amidst  the  works  of  God  —  listening  to  the 
carolling  birds,  and  watching  the  shadows  as 
they  fly ;  but,  quick  as  thought,  he  is  trapped  in 
his  "  m  oning,"  nervously  laughs  at  the  imputa- 
tion of  "  young  love,'*  and  sits  down  to  break- 
fast. 

Days  and  weeks  pass  on,  the  freshman  has 
lost  his  name,  and  bears  the  visible  impress  of 
the  times,  and  when  vacation  comes,  and  he  and 
little  lady-bird  sit  beneath  the  old  yew  tree,  a 
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dark  defiant  shadow  places  itself  between  and 
separates  them — the  fairy  child  may  charm  and 
fiEiscinate,  but  her  piire  spirit  is  no  longer  meet 
companion  for  his. 

Mr.  Sidney  is  delighted ;  his  son's  bills 
are  great,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  ^'getting  on,*' 
and  keeps  the  ^*  best  society ; "  eadi  trades- 
man's account  is  a  deeper  and  deeper  revenge 
upon  himself.  He  is  very  proud  of  Edward, 
and  when  Philip  Brydon  talks  of  their  chums, 
Lord  Selton,  and  Sir  George  Gay,  he  rubs 
his  hands  in  silent  enjoyment,  and  when  night 
comes,  he  gives  Edward  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds,  saying,  "  Edward,  my  boy,  never  dis- 
grace your  mother ;  remember  I  look  to  you 
to  repay  her,  what  she  lost  in  becoming  my 
wife." 

A  little  later  and  he  would  be  repeating  the 
same  thing  to  his  wife.  None  on  earth  knew 
how  the  gentle  woman's  heart  was  pained  at  each 
recital ;  how  she  assured  her  husband,  even  with 
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tears,  that  his  love  had  repaid  her  a  thousand 
fold  for  any  little  indulgence  he  might  fimcy  she 
had  missed. 

"  No,  no  I  '*  he  would  rejdy ;  "  I  robbed  yon 
of  an  that  is  most  prized  in  life,  but  I  wiU  not 
rob  your  child." 

Edward  longed  to  tell  his  mother  all  his'  trials 
and  temptations,  but  he  shrunk  from  wounding 
the  tender  heart,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  follies, 
he  loved  so  well — so  he  went  on  in  his  old  way 
of  extravagance  and  sin  till  Mr.  Sidney  was 
obliged  to  remonstrate ;  he  could  not — even  by 
practising  the  strictest  parsimony — afford  to  give 
Edward  the  constant  sums  of  money  be  required  ; 
it  wounded  him  to  the  heart  to  refuse ;  he  re- 
duced the  stock  on  his  farm,  denied  himself  the 
commonest  comforts  of  life,  and  still  found  all 
his  efforts  fall  short. 

Mrs.  Sidney  grew  pale  and  ill.  Fanny  Brydon 
— knowing,fromPhilip,  that  there  was  something 
wrong — used  to  spend  part  of  every  day  trying 
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to  comfort  the  lonely  mother.     And  the  fresh- 
man, how  was  it  with  him  ? 

Nearly  three  years  had  passed  away  since  he 
had  hegan  his  career  at  Oxford ;  the  three  most 
precious  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  plant* 
ing  the  seed  that  was  to  form  the  harvest  of 
many  a  future  year.  Surrounded  daily,  hourly, 
by  the  temptations  most  trying  to  a  man  of 
Edward's  temperament,  he  lacked  the  moral 
courage  that  could  dare  to  stand  upright  and 
alone  in  its  integrity,  and  defy  the  sneers  and 
laughter  of  those  around  him ;  and  so  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  stream  of 
pleasure,  that  was  for  ever  whirling  and  eddying 
in  his  path. 

Let  the  "  Heads  of  Houses,"  the  ''  Oxford 
Dons,"  and  ^'  Tutors,"  ask  themselves  what  coun- 
teracting influences  they  opposed  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  evil  that  was  bearing  on  its  bosom  so 
many  priceless  souls  to  ruin. 

Priests    of  the   Most   High,   bearing   their 
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Lord's  commission  to  "  Seek,"  and  "  Save,"  to 
"  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,*'  and 
even  "  compel "  the  reluctant  to  come  in — how 
often  are  they  to  be  seen  laying  aside  the  stiff 
formality  behind  which  they  have  intrenched 
themselves,  and  passing  to  and  fro  the  warning, 
sympathising,  and  encouraging  friends,  of  those 
for  whose  souls  they  must  surely  give  account  ? 
Let  the  many  saddened  homes  of  England, 
who  have  dedicated  their  best,  their  first-born,  to 
their  Master's  service,  and  have  seen  him  return 
lost  and  ruined,  answer  the  mournful  question. 

My  story  is  of  one.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  Edward  Sidney  found  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  escape  from  dunning  tradesmen  and 
Proctors  books,  he  looked  careworn  and  wretched, 
his  eyes  grew  bright,  his  hands  trembling — he 
dared  not  look  his  future  in  the  face ;  he  felt 
what  must  be — that  the  time  could  not  be  far 
distant,  when  there  could  be  no  more  delays,  no 
further  putting  off  till  to-morrow  —  when  his 
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fistther's   anger  must  be  braved — his  mother's 
heart  crushed. 

And  then  the  tempter  came.  One  throw  of 
the  dice  might  retrieve  all,  and  set  him  free. 

Others  did  it.  Philip  Brydon  played  often 
and  deeply — true,  he  had  a  large  fortune,  and 
hundreds  were  to  him  as  pounds  to  Edward — 
but  what  then  ? 

He  thought  of  his  mother,  of  Fanny,  of  his 
father,  till  his  brain  reeled  with  conflicting 
emotions. 

A  voice  at  his  door  roused  him,  and  he  re- 
membered he  was  late  for  a  wine  party  at  Baliol ; 
and  when  there,  all  was  forgotten  but  the  passing 
exdtement  of  the  moment ;  and  before  they 
separated,  the  next  day  was  declared  an  '*  open" 
day,  and  a  party  made  for  Litney,  a  town  some 
twelve  miles  from  Oxford. 

Two  days  after,  the  party  to  Litney,  and  Ed- 
ward Sidney  is  sitting  with  his  head  heavily 
leaning  on  his  arms,  which  are  resting  on  the 
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tabk  brfore  him.  Papers  and  letters  are  strewn 
aroand— one  has  an  ominous  look — ^it  is  as 
foDows : — "  March  2d — Mr.  Sidney  is  requested 
to  call  on  the  Senior  Proctor  to-day,  at  twelve 
o'clock."  Another  is  in  the  firm,  strong  writing 
of  his  father — ^it  is  hlurml  and  blotted.  It  had 
but  just  arrived,  and  its  every  letter  was  stamped 
as  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  Edward's  brain ;  in  it 
he  saw  himself  disowned  and  cursed. 

The  worst  had  come — maddened  with  losses 
at  play,  for  which  Edward  had  given  bills  he 
had  not  the  remotest  hope  of  having  honoured 
—he  had  drank  deeply,  and  joined  in  a  drunken 
row,  which  had  ended  in  his  being  rusticated  for 
three  years. 

He  had  sent  a  hurried  messenger  to  his 
mother,  and  the  answer  had  come  from  his 
father. 

It  was  all  over  now — his  prospects  ruined — 
his  name  shortly  to  be  branded  and  dishonoured, 
aDd  he  sat  gloomily  awaiting  his  fate. 
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A  strugglbg  single  ray  of  light  darts  from 
the  cloudy  sky,  and  falls  upon  his  head — but  hr 
heeds  it  not.  He  looks  up,  as  the  door  is 
stealthily  opened,  and  a  look,  of  almost  defiance^ 
spreads  over  his  face,  as  his  mother  knedstt 
his  feet. 

There  is  no  need  for  reproach,  no  need  to  tdl 
him  what  he  knows  too  well — that  every  thought 
and  wish,  and  hope  of  his  father's  stem,  {»roiid 
heart  had  been  placed  in  hb  son's  weU-doing, 
and  when  dishonour  fell  on  him,  his  life  was 
shipwrecked.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  him 
this,  as  he  sits  despairing  there.  No ;  the  mo- 
ther's arms  are  round  him,  and  there  is  only 
heard  a  trembling  whisper  as  she  strives  to 
shield  and  guard  him  in  her  close  embrace — 
"  My  poor  boy,  my  darling  child." 

Deeper  and  deeper  his  head  is  buried  in  his 
arms,  and  th^  room  shakes  beneath  the  strong 
man's  agony.  A  mother's  love  has  conquered ! 
stronger  than   sin,  stronger   than  despair,   or 
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^    ougbt  under  Heaven,  is  a  Christian  mother's 

!We:  and  by  and  bye,  when  Mrs.  Sidnqr  leaves 
Edward,  calmed  and  soothed,  though  well  nigh 
hrokeo-hearted,  there  is  a  germ  of  hope  some- 
where io  this  life,  a  litle  seed  that  may,  perchance, 
li^e,  and  grow,  and  bear  fruit. 

A  few  hours  later  and  Edward  Sidney  is  gone, 
another  heart  that  entered  those  old  walls  buoy- 
^t  with  life  and  hope,  has  left  them,  ruined  and 
desolate— his  name  dishonored,  his  debts,  of 
80-calIed  honor,  and  his  tradesmen's  bills  alike 
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CHAPTER    III. 

There  is  soinethiDg  in  the  first  eariy  dawn  of 
youth  that  wins  for  itself  our  especial  regard- 
it  appeals  to  us  for  our  protection  and  care,  and 
that  very  appeal  has  a  louder  voice  than  any 
other  daim  on  our  consideration  can  have. 

The  rose  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  the 
modest  bud  lifts  up  its  trembliDg  dewy  petals  for 
the  day-god's  morning  kiss — a  little  later,  when, 
witft  wild  unblushing  front,  it  woos  the  gaze 
of  every  passer-by,  although  we  may  admire 
its  bold  beauty,  yet  who  would  wish  to  possess 
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it  for  his  own  ?  Thoughts  such  as  these  oc- 
capied  the  dreamy  mind  of  Edward  Sidney,  as 
one  bright  spring  morning  he  sat  watching  a 
merry  group  of  olive-gatherers,  as  they  clustered 
round  the  little  wood  fire,  to  partake  of  their 
morning's  meal.  He  had  walked  fiu*  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  now  waiting  for  the  diligence  to 
convey  him  to  the  little  village  of  F — ,  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  intended  to  pass  some  few  weeks. 
He  leaned  against  ai\  old  olive-tree,  and  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  into  the  past. 

He  was  once  again  a  child,  listening  to  the 
gentle  voice  that  had  been,  aye,  and  even  now, 
was  all  the  world  to  him.  He  looked  out  be- 
yond the  olive-gatherers,  far  far  away,  and 
listened  till  the  notes  of  the  well-loved  voice  fell 
dear  and  musical  on  his  ear.  They  spoke  of 
love,  and  trust,  and  faith,  till  the  old  heroic 
feelings  came  over  him  again,  and  he  felt  he 
would  brave  all,  endure  all,  to  be  the  man  this 
trusting  mother  pictured  her  only  son. 

c  2 
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Ob  !  what  a  wondrous  thing  is  memory — 
our  blessing  or  our  curse  !  creating,  at  its  way- 
ward will  within  our  hearts,  a  very  heaven  or 
heU! 

It  may  be  as  our  dearest  companion,  our  most 
cherished  friend,  bringing  before  us  visions  of 
evil  conquered,  and  good  achieved,  of  kindly 
words  and  gentle  deeds,  of  sorrow  soothed  and 
misery  alleviated.  It  may  be  this — for  the 
memory  of  to-day  bows  before  us  as  our  slave, 
while  that  of  yesterday  jnenaces  as  master.  It 
may  be  this — but,  oh  !  it  can  be  as  the  fierce 
avenger  dodging  the  victim's  path.  Turn  where 
he  may,  it  follows.  Strive  to  drown  it  in  deepest 
draughts,  he  but  adds  another  poisoned  shaft  to 
its  inexhaustible  quiver — living  or  dying,  it  must 
be  man's  friend  or  enemy  !  It  will  live  beyond 
the  grave,  to  be  his  bitterest  accuser  at  the 
Throne  of  God — the  fiercest  instrument  of  His 
Justice,  even  amidst  the  dread  torments  of  hell. 

To  Edward  Sidney  this  morning's  memory 
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came  as  a  guardian  angel,  to  allure  him  to  vir- 
tue and  to  truth.  He  listened  to  the  pleading 
tones,  for  they  were  his  mother's — listened  so 
intently,  that  he  started  violently  when  a  voice 
sounded  at  his  side.  He  looked  up,  as  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  girl  addressed  him.  ^*  Signor," 
she  said,  "  you  are  tired  and  weary — will  you 
ym  our  fire  and  taste  our  food  ?" 

The  speaker  had  large  black  eyes  that  seemed 
like  wells  of  sympathy  and  pity,  her  raven  hair 
was  set  off  by  a  crimson  kerchief,  and  her 
neat  foot  and  ande  were  plainly  visible  beneath 
the  scarlet  binding  of  her  petticoat. 

It  was  very  true  that  Edward  was  both 
hungry  and  tired,  so  he  thanked  the  pretty 
maiden,  and  followed  her  to  the  fire,  of  which 
she  appeared  the  presiding  genius  ;  he  sat  down 
at  some  little  distance,  while  the  girl  brought  to 
him  their  simple  fare — bread  and  cheese,  and 
the  fi*esh  milk  of  a  goat,  which  was  tied  to 
a  tree  near  at  hand,  to  be  ready  when  wanted. 
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Edward  soon  discovered  that  his  friend,  the 
little  Madelena,  or  lina,  as  she  was  called,  was 
the  mistress  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  party ;  she 
was  the  only  child  of  the  farmer  or  contcuUno^ 
Luigi  Angela,  who  tiUed  the  farm  or  podare  on 
which  they  were  so  busily  employed,  shaking 
down  and  gathering  olives ;  the  fimn  house  was 
'situated  high  up  the  hill,  surrounded  by  olives, 
vines,  and  clustering  roses. 

Sidney  gathered  these  particulars  fix>m  a 
peasant  boy,  who  was  less  shy,  and  more  com- 
municative than  his  mistress ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  stand  parleying  long,  for  the  merry 
voices  were  incessantly  calling  for  Antonio,  who 
was  the  most  fearless  climber,  and  in  great 
request 

A  moment,  and  he  was  amongst  the  highest 
branches,  belabouring  the  spreading  boughs 
with  his  stout  stick,  while  the  olives  came 
showering  down. 

Sidney  hurried  forward,  and  in  a  short  time 
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was  the  busiest  and  merriest  of  the  party ;  he 
was  possessed  of  great  personal  strength  and 
acthrity,  and  somehow  or  other  on  this  morning 
—a  morning  on  which  the  fate  of  his  life 
dqiended — the  pretty  Madelena  seemed  in- 
dmed  to  put  it  into  constant  requisition. 

At  one  minute  she  would  be  dragging  after 
her  a  basket  of  olives  nearly  as  lai^  as  herself ; 
at  another,  she  would  be  trying  most  ineffec- 
tually to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  olive  bag  open 
whQe  she  poured  in  the  rich  fruit. 

In  either  case,  Sidney  was  at  hand  to  help  her, 
and  by  the  time  the  wheels  of  the  diligence  were 
beard  slowly  lumbering  up  the  hill,  he  was  as 
completely  one  of  the  party  as  if  he  had  been 
aD  Italian  bom. 

Suddenly  he  called  out — '*  Madelena,  I  must 
go!" 

The  large  eyes  looked  up  quickly,  and  then 
down  again,  while  a  bright  blush  betrayed  her 
interest  in  the  Inglese  Signer. 
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"  May  I  come  again,  Maddeoa?" 

"  Si,  signer,"  very  gently  said. 

And  the  next  morning  found  Sidney  hard  at 
the  same  work — and  in  a  week  he  was  installed 
in  the  farmhouse,  helping  in  the  fium,  reading 
poetry  to  Madelena,  and  painting  pictures  of  the 
lovely  scenery,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale 

in  the  little  town  of  F ,  where  English  and 

Americans  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro. 

In  a  month,  Sidney  and  Madelena  were 
married. 

A  little  concealment  of  truth,  a  small  amount 
of  hypocrisy,  had  been  sufficient  to  lull  suspicion, 
and  the  scruples  of  the  Italian  country  girl  of 
sixteen  had  given  way  to  the  earnest,  passionate 
entreaty  of  the  lover. 

For  a  time,  all  went  on  happily,  Madelena  was 
cherished  and  petted  like  a  child,  and  Sidney 
found  constant  pleasure  and  employment  in 
educating  his  plaything. 

He  bad  not  confessed  his  marriage  at  home — 
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DO— he  would  wait  till  his  father's  anger  had 
blown  over,  and  he  could  once  more  appear  at 
Newlands ;  then  he  would  teU  his  mother,  and 
Madelena's  winning  innocence  should  plead  at 
once  his  excuse  and  forgiveness. 

Already  she  b^an  to  speak  a  little  English, 
to  understand  some  of  that  book  which  till  now 
had  been  sealed  to  her.  It  was  touching  to  see 
her  simple,  childlike  faith,  haw  bit  by  bit,  as 
troth  davmed  upon  her,  she  seized  and  appro- 
priated it,  and  how  very  earnest  she  was  in  acting 
up  to  what  she  believed  was  right. 

Edward  stood  ashamed  and  abashed  before 
ho* ;  born  in  the  full  blaze  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, he  had  cast  the  truth  behind  him,  and 
wilfully  trodden  his  high  and  holy  privileges 
under  his  feet — he  felt  this  so  keenly  that  he 
dare  not  attempt  to  convert  his  wife;  if  he 
undermined  her  faith — the  faith  that  had  helped 
to  make  her  pure  and  innocent  as  she  was,  what 
could  he  give  her  instead  ?     His  own  ? 

c  3 
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His  own  past  rose  before  him — his  father's 
clingiog  curse,  bis  mother's  saddened  life ;  and 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  darkening  the 
pure  soul  that  lay  so  spotless  before  him»  by 
casting  his  own  shadow  there. 

He  felt  the  contrast  strongly,  painfully  ;  he 
would  watch  his  wife  at  her  devotions  before  the 
Virgin's  shrinei  and  kneeling  down  in  self-abase- 
ment at  her  side,  would  whisper,  '^Fray  for 
ftie. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


Six  months  had  passed  since  Edward's  marriage, 
and  he  was  growing  a  little  tired  of  his  monoto- 
nous life,   when  one    day,  in   returning   from 

F ,  he  heard  his   own  name   pronounced 

joyously  from  a  travelling  carriage,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  in  the  rough  grasp  of  one  of  his 
Oxford  friends. 
"  Why,  old  fellow,  how  came  you  here  ?"  burst 

from  both  at  once. 
Sidney   turned    hot,   red,    and   very   guilty- 

lookicg,  and  his  friend,  supposing  it  proceeded 
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from  the  remembranoe  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  abrupt  disappearance  from 
Oxford,  exclaimed  quickly  : 

"  Yes — yes,  I  know  all  about  it ;  but  every- 
body has  forgotten  that  unfortunate  affair,  which 
your  crusty  old  governor's  obstinacy  alone  made 

public;  come  to  F with   me,  and  let  us 

have  a  chat  together  over  old  times  :  come.  Til 
take  no  denial,  up  with  you;"  and  the  two 
friends  proceeded  to  F . 

From  this  day  Madelena's  power  over 
Sidney  decreased  rapidly ;  his  absence  from  the 
cottage  became  longer  and  more  frequent ;  he 
grew  restless  and  impatient,  longing  for  com- 
panionship of  a  deeper  kind  than  he  found  in 
his  child-wife;  he  did  not  treat  her  unkindly, 
for  he  was  never  harsh  to  anything ;  but  he 
would  put  off  her  questionings  with  a  pre- 
occupied mind,  and  sit  for  hours  musing  over 
some  old  letter,  heedless  of  her  presence.  He 
had  become  used  to  her  extreme  beauty ;  and 
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her  dioging,  gende  manner  was  so  monotonous 
that  at  times  the  extreme  wearisomeness  of  his 
life  became  almost  intolerable. 

The  difference  of  their  faith,  which  had  added 
fiirtber  attractiveness  to  their  love,  became  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  vexation  in  the  wife. 
A  few  months  ago,  and  with  what  delight  he 
had  watched  his  little  bride,  gaily  attiring  herself, 
to  do  honour  to  the  festd  of  some  saint ;  with 
what  interest  he  had  seen  her  pious  spirit  inter- 
ceding (he  felt  it  was  for  him)  at  some  favoured 
shrine.  But  with  the  novelty  all  interest  had 
worn  away,  and  he  grew  irritable  and  chafed  at 
—what  was  to  him — the  absurdity  of  her  de. 
motions. 

With  the  loss  of  Sidney's  love,  Madelena's 
devotion  increased.  No  one  but  the  blessed 
Madonna  could  restore  to  her  what  she  had  lost ; 
and  she  made  prayers,  vows,  and  offerings  un- 
ceasingly to  her.  One  by  one  all  her  little  stock 
of  jewellery  adorned  the  statue  of  the  Vu*gin  in  the 
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chapd  near  her  home,  till  at  last— of  all  her 
loved  possessions,  but  one  silver  bracelet  re- 
mained, the  gift  of  Edward  before  her  marriage. 

She  felt  as  if  that  bracelet  stood  between  her 
and  happiness,  and  she  redoubled  her  Aves  and 
vows,  but  still  Edward's  love  seemed  gone  for  ever. 

One  evening  she  had  sat  and  watched  for 
him,  hour  after  hour,  and  still  he  came  not. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  glimmered  amongst 
the  old  olive  trees,  casting  protecting  glances  on 
the  child,  as  she  hurried  to  the  Virgin's  shrine  to 
pray.  "  Mother,"  she  cried,  "  Holy  Mary,  bring 
him  safe  back  to  me — hear  me.  I  love  him  so 
dearly,  he  has  stolen  my  heart  from  thee.  Holy 
Mother,  hear  me,  and  I  will  say  more  Aves  to 
thee  every  day.  Oh !  bring  him  safely  home, 
and  I  will  vow  to  thee  the  little  bracelet  that  I 
love  so  much." 

As  the  child  prayed,  Edward  returned.  She 
heard  his  step  &r  off,  and  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Her  eyes  dancing  with  gladness,  she  held  out 
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her  arms  to  him ;  but  he  passed  by  her  into  their 
little  diambery  and  sitting  down  buried  his  face 
m  his  hands,  and  became  convulsed  with  grief. 

In  vain  Madelena  tried  to  comfort  him.  He 
poshed  her  away,  and  then  sobbed  aloud,  "  Poor 
child,  you  do  not  know — ^you  cannot  help  me — 
oh  I  my  sin — my  sin  1 " 

She  crouched  at  his  feet,  and,  with  clasped 
hands,  breathed  her  simple  prayer — "Holy 
Mary,  pray  for  him— comfort  him." 

Sidney  had  foxmd  a  letter  in  F — ^,  telling 
him  of  his  father's  sudden  death,  so  sud- 
den there  had  been  no  message  for  him — no 
revoking  of  his  father's  curse. 

The  widowed  mother  told  the  dreadful  tale 
in  the  tenderest  words ;  said  all  her  love  could 
fiame  to  soothe  the  heart  she  knew  she  was  so 
deeply  woundbg.  His  father's  curse  rang  in 
his  ears,  haunted  him,  as  if  that  dying  father's 
spirit  was  at  his  side  in  all  the  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness that  he  knew  his  own  hand  had  planted. 
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Alas  !  the  curse  was  unrevoked,  for  Mr.  Sid- 
ney had  left  his  small  fortune  to  be  applied  to 
buying  an  annuity  for  his  wife,  that  his  only 
child  might  be  penniless. 

This  gave  no  additional  sorrow  to  Sidney. 
He  was  so  little  practical  in  his  views  of  life, 
that  riches  or  poverty  seemed  alike  to  him.  He 
remembered  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  but 
that  his  dreadful  sin  had  caused  his  father's 
curse  to  cling  to  him  for  ever. 

He  longed  to  go  at  once  to  his  mother,  to  be 
with  her,  and  hear  her  blessing ;  as  if  it  alone 
had  power  to  quench  the  fiery  bitterness  of  his 
remorse. 

But  he  could  not  go,  even  had  the  cause  of 
his  exile  been  removed,  for  Madelena  was  about 
to  become  a  mother.  She  had  suffered  enough 
for  him  already — his  father's  curse  had  fallen  on 
her. 

For  weeks  Edward  wandered  about  like  one 
distracted.    At  one  time  irritable  and  sharp  wHh 
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his  wife,  at  another  overwhehning  her  with 
fondness,  as  if  in  compensation ;  when  another 
letter  canoie  from  his  mother,  breathing  the  most 
mtense  affection.  She  told  him  that  she  had 
arranged  all  she  could  for  his  benefit ;  that  at  last 
his  debts  of  honour,  or  dishonour,  had  been  de- 
frayed, and  that  he  was  free  to  return  to  En- 
gland. 

Edward  did  not  know  then,  what  he  discovered 
too  soon — too  soon ;  that,  to  purchase  this  free- 
dom, his  mother  had  parted  with  all  her  plate, 
her  jewels,  her  books,  every  valuable  thing  she 
possessed  on  earth.  He  did  not  know  this  now 
—he  only  knew  he  was  free. 

Mrs.  Sidney's  letter  concluded  thus — "  Come 
to  me  at  once,  dearest  Edward — let  us  forget,  in 
each  other's  love,  the  sorrows  of  the  past.  We 
will  bury  them,  with  all  sad  memories,  in  the 
speechless  grave :  we  will  trust  and  hope,  and 
pray ;  and  for  the  heaviness  that  has  endured 
during  our  dark  night,  joy  and  gladness   will 
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lighten  our  morning.  Come  to  me  at  onoe  ;  I 
shall  know  no  rest  till  onoe  more  you  are  folded 
in  my  arms,  my  dear,  my  only  child.'' 

They  only,  who  have  fdt  what  exile  is,  who 
have  dared  and  mocked  their  fate,  as  though  no 
worse  misery  could  be&ll  them  than  that  they 
writhed  under — they  only  can  tell  what  revulsion 
took  place  in  Edward's  whole  heart,  as  he  read 
these  loving  words — "  Yes,  he  would  go  to  her, 
to  his  best,  his  only  fiiend — ^he  would  go  at 
once." 

A  deep  sigh  sounded  close  beside  him ;  Mad- 
elena  had  watched  his  joy  unnoticed,  had  heard 
*  his  broken  words  of  determination.  He  had 
said  he  would  leave  her :  s(he  could  bear  all  but 
that.  ''  Oh  !  Edward,"  she  cried, ''  kill  me  if  you 
will— curse  me,  but  do  not  leave  me." 

He  looked  up  quickly,  angrily,  and  then  his 
gentler  natiu^  triumphed,  and  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms—"  No,  he  would  never  leave  her,  be 
would   stay  by  her,  watch  over  her,  till  both 
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oottld  go   together,    and,  ask  their  ^mother's 


And  Sidn^  deferred  writing  to  his  mother 
from  day  to  day,  and  each  evening  thereoording 
angeb  went  honyii^  to  and  fro  with  the  sad 
wurds  of  the  deeds  of  man* 

Afid  another  letter  came,  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
was  dying,  and  he  must  travel  night  and  day  if 
he  would  hftye  her  blessing.  Madelena  under-- 
stood  this — ^for  was  she  not  soon  to  become  a 
niother?  this  spoke  to  her  heart,  and  although 
W  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  could  hardly 
stiD  the  wild  throbbings  of  her  heart,  yet  she  bur- 
ned £dward's  departure,  thoughtless  for  herself, 
80  full  of  love  for  him. 
And  now  that  Sidney  was  to  leave  his  young 

wife,  all  his  old  love  seemed  to  return,  and  he 

reproached  himself  bitterly,  bitterly,  for  every 

unkind  word  he  had  ever  spoken. 
He  wondered  he  had  not  better  understood 

the  worth  of  Madelena,  nowit  shone  out  so  strong 

in  the  hour  of  trial 
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Again  and  again  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
as  they  stood  waiting  for  the  diligenoe,  undo:  the 
very  tree  where  first  he  had  been  awakened  fitun 
his  dream  of  home  by  her  pitying  voice.  A  few 
minutes  and  he  is  gone.  She  strains  her  eyes — 
she  listens  breathlessly ;  there  is  neither  sight  nor 
sound  to  fiU  a  moment's  void  in  her  aching 
heart. 

Madelena  is  alone,  alone  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Th£  hail  and  sleet  are  driving  hard  against  the 
window  of  the  tapestried  chamber.  They  have 
naoved  Mrs.  Sidney  there,  at  her  earnest  request. 

The  window  commands  a  view  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  village.  The  slightest  sound  on 
the  gravel,  the  creaking  of  the  gate  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

For  the  hundredth  time  that  day  the  casement 
is  gently  opened,  and  a  beautiful  face  peers  out 
into  the  fitful  sky  :  the  bitter  wind  seizes  the 
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bright  masses  of  curls,  and  dashes  them  into  the 
weary  eyes  of  the  listener ;  there  is  a  step  on 
the  gravel  beneath,  and  a  low  voice  says,  ''  No 
news." 

The  sounds  slight  as  it  was,  has  aroused  the 
suflferer — she  looks  up  anxiously.  The  young 
girl  closes  the  casement,  and  in  an  instant  is  by 
the  bedside,  whispering,  "  It  is  Philip,  mother ; 
he  has  been  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter,  but 
there  is  none !" 

The  eyes  dose,  the  hands  are  clasped,  and 
Fanny  hears  a  murmur  of — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Fanny  speaks  again — **  Mother,  he  may  be 
here  himself;  I  fed  sure  he  will  start  the  instant 
he  has  the  letter ;  it  is  ten  days  since  I  wrote ; 
he  might  be  here  to-night — to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Sidney  looked  up,  and  collecting  all  her 
strength,  said  :  "  To-morrow  is  too  late." 

Fanny  was  about  to  stop  her  speaking,  but 
she  would  not  be  stayed. 

'*  No,  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  I  must  speak 
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SOW,  I  have  much  to  say.  Tell  him  that  my 
last  prayer  on  earth  was  for  him;  my  last 
blessing  his ;  oh,  Fanny,  say  my  blessing  was  so 
strong,  so  constantly  pleaded  before  the  throne 
of  God,  that  even  now,  as  I  gaze  on  the  dark 
valley,  and  watch  the  shadow  creeping  towards 
me,  that  shall  so  soon  wrap  me  in  its  folds,  I 
fed  happy  and  at  rest;  the  blessing  of  the 
Eternal  Father  has  revoked  the  curse/*  She 
lay  for  a  moment  exhausted,  her  lips  seemed  to 
move — Fanny  listened  breathlessly. 

"Sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon  the 
children,"  she  looked  up,  put  her  wan  hand  on 
Fanny's  shining  head,  and  drew  her  towards 
her. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  oh,  that  it  might 
have  been — but  no,  Edward  was  no  fit  husband 
for  you  ;  marry  with  your  father's  blessing." 

A  quick,  bright  blush  flushed  over  Fanny's 
face,  and  then  as  suddenly  faded  into  ashy 
paleness,  as  she  said : 
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"Mother,  I  have  conquered,  I  have  pro- 
mised." 

Again  the  bright  golden  hair  mingles  with 
the  grey  locks,  again  the  wan  hand  caressingly 
draws  the  face  to  hers,  as  Mrs.  Sidney  whis- 
pers: 

"  May  God  and  the  blessed  angels  guard  and 
keep  you,  safely,  my  child !" 

The  howling  wind  moans  round  and  round 
the  old  farm,  and  in  the  darkness  and  the 
gloom  a  spirit  passes,  heedless  of  the  storm 
— attended  by  a  guardian  angel,  up  to  the 
Throne  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Night  and  day,  for  life  or  death,  Sidney  hast- 
ened on  his  way,  the  shadow  of  his  great  grief 
darkening  his  soul  and  tracking  his  every  foot- 


Quicker,  oh,  quicker,  for  life  or  death.  The 
diligence  seemed  to  clutch  his  restless  spirit  and 
grind  it  in  inexpressible  torment  over  the  rough, 
uneven  road. 

Quicker,  oh,  quicker— hasten  for  life  or  death. 
The  trains,    cleaving    the   hot   and   dusty  air, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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appeared  to  his  impatieDt,  hurrying  heart,  to 
crawl  and  creep  in  very  mockery  of  his  woe. 

On  and  on,  flying  on  his  way,  he  stayed 
not  for  food  or  rest ;  bis  body  bearing  hourly 
witness  to  the  conflict  of  his  mind. 

On  and  on,  Paris,  Boulogne,  Folkstone,  are 
passed — a  few  hours  more  and  he  shall  see  his 
home — his  mother. 

Quicker,  oh,  quicker,  'tis  for  life  or  death — he 
sees  the  village  spire,  the  train  stops  —  his 
parched  tongue  cleaves  to  his  mouth — the  dry 
words  hiss  between  his  teeth,  a  deathy  paleness 
falls,  like  the  curtain  of  death,  over  him. 

His  mother  is  dead. 

«  •  «  « 

From  that  long  swoon  he  awoke  to  the 
ravings  of  fever;  for  weeks  his  life  was 
despaired  of — they  had  taken  him  to  his 
home,  the  quiet  farm,  and  his  old  nurse 
watched  over  him  day  and  night,  and  when 
the  fever  left  him,   and  he   came  to  himself. 
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gradually  the  truth  was  told  him — he  was  an 
orphan — an  orphan  and  penniless. 

His  mother's  funeral  had  swallowed  up  nearly 
all  her  little  store — the  money  she  had  sent 
Edward  was  gone — the  annuity  died  with  her ; 
and  her  son  was  left  with  but  a  few  pounds  in 
the  woiid. 

«  «  «  « 

At  twenty-two  Edward  Sidney  was  an 
orphan  and  ruined — it  was  by  slow  and  gentle 
degrees,  that  truth  dispelled  the  dream  of  his 
life,  and  made  itself  heard — he  turned  from  it 
again  and  again — it  could  not  be !  He  looked 
at  the  old  familiar  walls,  the  furniture,  the 
garden  ;  the  ivy  came  peeping  in  at  the  window 
as  of  old,  trained  by  bis  mother  s  hand — the 
sun  was  shining  as  it  shone  when  he  was  a  boy,  . 
beyond  the  garden  and  the  home  meadow,  its 
rays  lighted  up  the  village  church,  and  seemed 
to  fall  in  pitying  glance  upon  a  new-made  grave. 

He  rose   from   his   place  and   walked   out, 

D  2 
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through  the  little  meadow,  over  the  rustic 
bridge,  which  crossed  the  stream,  where  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  angled  many  an  hour;  he 
stood  and  listened  to  its  murmurings — the  voice 
that  once  had  broken  so  soothingly  on  his  ear 
was  gone,  the  brook  went  murmuring  on  its 
way,  but  it  spoke  not  to  him,  the  voice  was 
stilled  for  ever. 

Listlessly,  hopelessly,  he  wandered  on  till  he 
stood  by  the  new-made  grave  beneath  the  sun- 
beams, where  so  much  love  and  trust,  and  hope 
lay  buried  ;  he  knelt  beside  it,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  he  saw  himself  as  he  was — sinful, 
desolate,  ruined — he  saw  it  all  pictured  before 
him  as  in  a  mirror:  his  past  selfishness,  his 
easy  self-indulgent  spirit,  his  sin — he  shuddered 
in  self-abhorrence  at  the  dreadful  retrospect — 
a  despairing  thrill  ran  through  his  veins,  when 
the  picture  changed  and  his  mother  stood  before 
him,  as  he  had  never  known  her  before — her 
quiet  self-denying  love — her  gentleness  to  his 
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&tber— b^  faith;  she  smiled  upon  him  with 
her  old  sweet  smile — she  bid  him  trust  and  hope. 

Stin  be  knelt  on,  communing  with  his  heart, 
tm  every  pent-up  feeling  burst  forth  in  the 
words  :  "  Lord,  be  thou  my  helper." 

As  Edward  left  the  churchyard,  he  heard  his 
own  name  pronounced  very  softly,  very  trem- 
^gly  9  he  knew  the  voice,  although  it  was 
bat  a  whisper — he  knew  its  feithful  tones  had 
been  the  last  his  mother  had  heard  on  earth — 
knew  that  the  fair-haired  girl  beside  him  had 
been  to  his  mother  as  a  daughter,  and  yet  he 
feared  to  meet  her. 

"  Brother  Edward,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  you 
would  feel  happier  to  hear  all  about  your  mother 
from  me,  to  receive  her  last  message  from  my 
lips ;  let  me  tell  it  you  in  the  old  place,  Philip 
is  to  look  for  me  there  in  an  hour." 

A  strong  effort,  and  the  quiet  face  looks 
calmly  into  his,  and  the  quiet  voice  adds  : 

"  Edward,  I  am  to  marry  Philip."     He  knew 
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it  long  before.  "And  he  wishes  to  see  yon 
once  again  before  you  go ;  oh,  Edward — "  she 
spoke  so  earnestly ;  *'  do  as  he  wishes  yoo,  for 
all  our  sakes^  he  is  rich ;''  the  voice  faik  now, 
"  he  sorely  repents  those  Oxford  days.*' 

And  the  two  sat  down  together  beneath  the 
yew,  and  the  pale,  early  flowers  of  spring  lis- 
tened,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches,  as  in 
the  happy  days  of  old  ;  but  a  change  had  passed 
on  those  two  hearts,  greater  than  dtber  knew. 

They  had  both  looked  on  life. 

The  one  had  seized  every  passing  gratification, 
h'Ad  drank  the  cup,  of  so  called  pleasure,  to  its 
very  dregs,  and  wag  only  now  awakening  from  its 
torpor,  to  the  sharp  pangs  of  sorrow  and  remorse^ 

The  other  had  dreamed  her  dream,  and 
although  she  had  left  in  the  fairy  dream-land 
much  of  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  she  had  risen 
above  her  sorrow  strong  and  pure. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


It  is  a  hot  July  afternoon  in  London,  two 
years  after  the  events  recorded  above. 

The  restless  mass  of  human  life  is  rolling  on  ; 
noise,  and  dust,  and  heat,  making  the  streets 
almost  insupportable ;  carriages  full  of  gaily 
dressed  ladies  are  rattling  over  the  stones,  bear- 
ing their  gossamer-looking  burdens  from  the 
park,  home,  to  dress  again  and  dine,  previous  to 
the  opera  and  ball. 

Splendid    horses  caracoling   with   still  more 
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Splendid  horsemen  are  passing  to  and  fro.  The 
blind  beggar  stands  by  the  lamp-post  (hired 
from  the  lord  of  the  beggar  district  for  no  trifling 
sum),  hat  in  hand.  The  street  sweeper  rests 
upon  his  broom,  and,  watching  for  the  coming 
victim,  wonders  in  his  mind — (for  even  a  street 
sweeper  sometimes  has  a  mind — albeit  a  rather 
misty  one,  from  seeing  so  many  wrongs  pass  by 
in  the  morning  that  when  evening  comes  are 
still  unrighted) — wonders  at  life,  its  varying 
pictures,  its  terrible  realities.  Milliners'  girls 
hurry  along  with  boxes  weighing  heavily  on  their 
arms,  as  well  they  may,  filled  with  the  life's 
burden  of  many  a  sorrowing  heart. 

A  tall,  emaciated  figure,  barely  clad,  yet  bear- 
ing evident  traces  of  being  better  than  he  seemed, 
emerges  from  a  bread  shop,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  poor  loaf  that  is  to  be  his  evening's  meal ; 
he  stands  to  gaze  upon  a  lovely  girl,  who,  with 
an  elderly  gentleman,  is  pausing  before  a  print- 
shop  ;  he  stands  fixed  and  wondering,  for  she  is 
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the  very  personification  of  his  ideal  of  female 
lovdiness,  as  depicted  in  the  Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phaeL  What  does  he  know*  of  the  Madonnas 
and  Raphael — he  in  that  beggar's  dress  ? 

Alas !  it  is  Edward  Sidney  who  stands  gazing 
there. 

The  young  girl  turns  and  sees  the  sad, 
dreamy  face  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  is  filled 
with  a  strange  pity ;  his  threadbare  clothes,  the 
little  loaf,  tell  the  tale  of  poverty  loudly  enough 
to  those  who  pause,  amidst  the  toiling  world, 
and  listen  to  nature's  voice. 

Gently  she  slips  from  the  gentleman's  side, 
and,  taking  the  ten  shillings  saved  for  a  favourite 
author,  approaches  the  poor  man — for  to  her  he 
is  nothing  more — and  with  a  mantling  blush  at 
her  temerity,  she  says — 

"  Will  you  take  this  from  me  ?  I  have  plenty, 
and  perhaps  it  may  help  you." 

A  moment,  and  she  is  gone ;  the  breath  of 
cool,  delicious  air  that  seemed  wafting   about 
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him  as  she  spoke  has  passed,  and  Sidney  is  left 
with  but  the  bit  of  gold  in  his  hand  to  assure 
him  it  was  not  a  dream. 

"  She  is  an  angel/'  he  said,  ''  sent  by 
the  pitying  Father  to  keep  me  from  despair/' 

Who  she  was  he  never  thought  of;  he  will 
know  when  they  meet  again  in  that  blessed 
world  where  all  shall  wear  the  same  peaceful, 
heavenly  look. 

He  never  forgot  her !  the  gentle,  sympathizing 
look  seemed  ever  bent  upon  him ;  it  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  misery,  hungry  and  desolate 
as  he  was,  pleading  the  great  Creator's  cause, 
speaking  to  him  in  a  way  the  rich  and  prosperous 
could  never  understand,  telling  him  he  was  still 
under  the  Protecting  Arms,  beneath  the  Watchful 
Eye;  tliat  that  young  girl  was  but  as  the  messenger 
of  the  Most  High,  sent  by  Him,  that  the  handfid 
of  meal  and  cruise  of  oil  might  not  be  wasted 
utterly. 

He  never  forgot  her^    her  memoiy  played 
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like  a  sunbeam  upoa  bis  dreary  life,  weaving 
itself  into  his  being  till  she  became  as  his  better 
dDgd — his  angd  of  hope  and  trust. 

For  two  years  Sidney  had  battled  with  life, 
s^ggbng  with  the  grim  phantoms  of  want  and 
deqxur  that  were  ever  hovering  over  him.  He 
bad  fought  bravely,  his  only  weapons  being  his 
pen  and  his  faith ;  friends  he  had  none,  for  he 
bad  utterly  refused  all  help  from  Philip  and 
Fanny,  and  since  they  had  married,  he  had 
received  but  one  letter  from  them  ;  he  bad  no 
relation  in  the  world  that  he  knew  of  but  Colonel 
Gordon,  and  of  him  he  had  lost  sight  years  ago ; 
he  knew  that  he  was  in  India,  and  that  was  all. 

Ue  maintained  himself  by  writing  for  period- 
icals—-poetry,  essays,  stories,  &o. ;  but  his  views 
of  life  were  so  unpractical,  and  his  style  so 
obscure,  that  it  fared  but  badly  with  him. 

The  literary  young  lady,  lazily  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  highly-decorated  periodical, 
would  say — 
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'*  Here  is  another  story  by  Edward  Sidney  ; 
it  is  very  pretty,  but  so  exceedingly  unreal/' 

Dear  lady,  had  he  told  you  a  tale  of  real  life, 
would  you  have  listened  to  it  as  readily  ?  Your 
eyes  are  wet  with  tears  over  the  disappointed 
loves  of  his  Julias  and  Marias;  your  bosom 
thrills  at  the  narrow  escapes  and  heroic  dangers 
endured  for  the  smile  of  a  bright  eye  by  his 
Algernons  and  Fredericks.  What  if,  instead,  he 
had  told  you  truth  ? 

Of  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  gain  his 
scanty  bread?  the  stifling  heat  of  the  garret 
where  God's  free  air  never  comes— of  days  and 
weeks  spent  with  no  human  voice  to  cheer 
him,  no  sound  but  the  dull,  ceaseless  roll  of 
carriages,  and  the  prowling  cat,  to  break  the 
dull  monotony  of  his  life  ? — day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  the  same  unvarying  round  of  want 
and  care. 

No,  lady,  life  is  too  terrible  a  thing  for  eyes 
like  thine  to  see — ^for  ears  like  thine  to  hear  of. 
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Famine,  and  Bin,  and  death,  flee  before  tby 
presence,  or,  should  they  ever  intrude,  are  so 
softened  down,  so  tastefully  arrayed,  you  do  not 
know  tiiem  as  they  are. 

What  do  you  know  of  parents  who  destroy  a 
diild  once  fondly  loved,  that  burial  fees  may 
save  the  rest  from  starvation  ? 

Of  garrets  where  the  father  lies  dying  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  struck  down  by  fever,  and  the  wan 
and  wasted  mother  (once  beautiful  as  thou  art) 
vainly  strives  to  soothe  the  hungry  cries  of  a 
dying  child  ? — where  the  last  garment  has  been 
pawned,  the  last  penny  spent  ? 

Where  is  the  sentiment  with  which  ye  love 
to  clothe  the  grave,  in  those  hard  times  when  the 
churchyard  is  called  the  "  mother's  friend  ?"  Yet 
this  is  life  !  alas !  this  reality— hut  does  it  make 
you  weep  ?  would  you  pay  for  reading  tales  like 
these? 

Perhaps  even  now  you  doubt  its  truth— would 
you  test  it  ?    Go,  then,  for  one  short  hour  to  a 
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pawnbroker's  shop,  and  sit  wd  listen;  or,  if 
that  would  be  too  severe  a  trial  of  your  patieaoe^ 
take  up  the  first  garment  that  you  see  there,  and 
trace  its  history. — Oh,  if  those  poor  threadbare 
garments  could  speak,  speak  so  loudly  men  oould 
not  choose  but  hear,  metbinks  we  should  all  be 
better  and  wiser  than  we  are ;  we  should  learn 
to  speak  with  reverential  pity  of  those  who 
oftentimes  bear  without  a  murmur,  sorrow, 
and  misery,  from  the  simple  perusal  of  whidi, 
we  turn  away  sickened  and  full  of  horror. 

«r  •  «  ft 

A  few  shillings  to  his  landlady,  a  fresh  supjdy 
of  ink,  and  pens,  and  paper,  a  little  food,  and 
the  young  girls  gift  was  gone. 

A  few  years  back,  and  Eklward  would  have 
invested  the  tiny  bit  of  gold  with  romantic 
interest ;  he  would  have  worn  it  next  his  heart, 
and  written  sonnets  to  it ;  but  those  days  were 
gone,  and  although  he  parted  with  the  half 
sovereign  reluctantly,  be  smiled  at  the  remem- 
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hranoe  of  the  differenoe  between  hie  old  and 
new  sd^  and  the  sweet  iace  of  the  girl  seemed 
to  r^iect  the  smile  approvingly. 

I  said  Edward  had  no  friends  in  London ; 
bnt  he  had  one^  he  was  not  quite  desolate ;  for 
two  years  he  had  a  sympathizmg,  constant 
friend  in  the  old  street  sweeper  of  his  crossing — 
it  was  a  luxury  to  be  able  to  call  even  that  his 
own. 

John  Darlison  had  known  better  days,  and 
would  talk  proudly  of  battles  lost  and  won, 
when  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  gallant  3rd  Guards 
—"  how  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had 
said  to  him^'  Darlison,'  says  be,  '  there  ain't  a 
braver  soldier  in  the  British  army  than  you 
are ;'  how  he  had  written,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  to  say  as  how,  as 
he  had  no  power,  nor  control,  nor  no  nothing 
over  ller  Gracious  Majesty,  to  make  her  give 
him  a  larger  pension,  or  as  how  as  he  would, 
only  he  couldn't—and  so  be  took  to  the  cross- 
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ing/'  — thus  leaving  the  listener  in  happy 
ignorance  as  to  whether  it  was  not  the  noble 
Duke  himself  who  had  taken  to  the  besom. 

On  high  days  and  holidays,  the  old  man 
would  appear  with  his  patched  and  threadbare 
coat,  adorned  with  the  medal,  bearing  clasps  for 
many  a  goodly  battle,  and  on  the  evenings  of 
those  days,  there  would  be  a  chair  and  a  pipe 
for  him  in  Edward's  little  room,  and  sometimes 
on  great  occasions  a  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  man's  history  was  a  very  common 
one,  yet  it  had  its  tinge  of  romance  to  give  it  a 
charm  in  Edward's  eyes. 

When  an  apprentice,  he  had  run  away  with 
his  master's  daughter,  who,  with  a  woman's 
faith,  had  followed  him  through  all  his  varying 
fortunes,  till  the  delicately  nurtured  girl  had 
sunk  beneath  their  hardness,  and,  together  with 
her  children,  lay  sleeping  in  a  foreign  land. 

There  was,  perhaps,  but  one  thing  dearer  to 
the  old  soldier  than  his  medal,  and  that  was  his 
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wife's  wedding-ring,  which  he  always  wore ;  and 
when  the  pipe  and  porter  had  done  their  work, 
he  would  become  sentimental,  and  talk  to  the 
ring  and  Sidney  by  turns. 

"  It  is  but  a  little  bit  of  a  finger,  arter  all,  as 
filled  you,  bless  it — many's  the  time  IVe  listened 
to  it  a  running  about  on  the  musics,  as  I  stood 
m  the  shop  below :  bless  you,  sir,  she  were  no 
more  fit  to  be  my  wife  nor  nothing  at  all ;  I 
told  her  so  fifty  times,  when  the  master  and 
missis  were  out,  leaving  her  badly,  as  they 
thought,  but  bless  you,  it  were  nothing  of  the 
kind,  only  to  get  me  up  for  a  dish  of  tea,  all 
uobeknownst,  and  I  says,  *  Angelina,  I  says,  it 
aint  no  manner  of  use  to  think  about  it — look 
at  this  here  room,  with  Abraham  a  offering  up 
Isaac  in  red  and  blue — and  the  warming-pan,  a 
worked  all  over  surprising — and  the  musics. 

''  Bless  you,  sir,  I  see  them  all  now,  and  I  hear 
her  a  saying,  quite  trembling  like,  as  she  said 
scores  of  times  :  '  Ah,  John,  what's  musics,  or 
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warming'pan%  or  Abrams,  compared  to  lore? 
rU  all  resign^  to  call  thee  mine,'  for  you  see  ahe 
were  a  bit  of  a  poet,  Uke  you,  sir,  asking  your 
pardon. 

"  Ah,  weU,  those  days  have  passed — and  no 
one  who  sees  John  DarUson  sweeping  the 
crossing,  guesses  as  he  has  had  a  bom  lady  for 
his  wedded  wife  !  Fve  swept  this  crossing  for 
six  yearSv  and  never  once,  till  you  come,  sir,  has 
any  one  asked  me  where  I  Uved^  or  how  I  lived ; 
ill  or  well,  there  was  no  one  to  notice,  no  one  to 
care,  till  God  sent  you,  and  a  proud  man  Fve 
been  ever  since  you  spoke  so  soft  and  gentle  to 
me,  asking  me  about  my  misfortunes,  may  God 
make  you  amends,  for  I  can't.'' 

And  so  these  two  strangely  assorted  characters 
were  frirads,  yes,  friends,  heart  answering  heart 
by  the  electric  chain  of  sorrow ;  there  was  no 
patronizing  on  Edward's  part,  no  servile  deference 
on  the  old  soldier's — yet  each  recognized  the 
difference  God  had  made  between  them,  and  of 
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**  such  as  they  had,"  they  freely  gave  the  one  to 

the  other. 

e  •  e  • 

"  Does  a  yoinig  man  named  Edward  Sidney 
Hre  here?^  said  a  welUiressed,  gentlemanly 
looking  man,  to  the  dirty  girl  who  answered  his 
summons  at  the  door  of  the  bouse  where  Edward 
lodged. 

The  old  street-sweeper  was  just  emerging 
from  the  dark  passage  into  the  light. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — did  your  honor  ask  for 
Mr.  Sidney  ? — he  is  ill  up-stairs,  very  ill,  your 
honor — could  I  take  your  message  ?" 

"  Thank  you — no — if  you  will  show  roe  the 
way,  I  will  go  at  once  to  see  him." 

Darlison  hesitated. 

•*  You  need  not  fear,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I 
am  his  uncle — his  mother's  brother." 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  the  old  man,  fervently, 
"  then  he  has  a  friend — one  besides  me,"  he 
added,  humbly. 
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Yes,  Colonel  Gordon  had  beard  in  his 
luxurious  Eastern  home,  that  his  only  sister  had 
died  a  widow,  leaving  her  son  a  beggar :  be  was 
returning  to  England  on  business,  and  had  with 
considerable  difficulty,  traced  Edward  to  his 
present  borne. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"NewsI"  cried  Fanny  firydon,  making  rather 
a  startling  entrance  into  Philip's  study,  at 
Englemere,  one  lovely  morning  in  early  spring, 
when  every  bough  on  every  tree,  and  every  leaf 
and  blade  of  grass  were  tingling  with  the  warm 
rush  of  life  through  their  veins,  as  the  bright 
suD-beams  told  them  that  winter's  long  reign 
was  over,  and  joy  and  gladness  come  to  visit 
them  once  more. — "News! — great  news!  oh, 
Philip^  what  do   you   think?     Now  don't  be 
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provoking/'  she  interrupted  quickly,  seeing  a 
peculiar  expression  pass  over  Philip's  &ce. 

"  Well,  lady-bird !"  said  Philip,  very  slowly  ; 
''  I  think  it  must  be  something  nearer  home 
than  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  to 
make  yoiu*  eyes  shine  so  brightly,  perhaps  the 
pet  canary  has  laid  an  egg." 

•*  Philip,  you  Goth  !"  exclaimed  his  little  wife, 
indignantly; — "listen — Edward  Sidney's  uncle 
has  returned  from  India,  and  given  him  a  for- 
tune— there  —  four  thousand  pounds  —  don't 
speak !  don't  interrupt  me,  you  unbeliever :  this 
happened  a  whole  year  ago." 

'*  And  Edward  never  told  us,"  put  in  Philip, 
a  little  reproachfully. 

"  Now  did  not  I  forbid  your  speaking  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter?  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
punish  you,  and  myself  too,"  she  added,  archly, 
"by  withholding  the  rest  of  the  tale.  Well, 
Edward  returned  to  Oxford,  has  t^iken  his  de- 
grees with  considerable  credit,  and  now  waits  for 
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ordinatioD ;  he  wishes  still  to  be  a  parson,  he 
sayS)  because  his  mother  wished  it,  and — " 

"  Read  me  his  letter,  lady<-bird,  if  there  are 
DO  secrets  in  it — Edward  Sidney  at  Oxford/' 
said  Philip,  sadly. 

"  Presently,  presently !  I  have  not  finished 
yet.     Be  patient,  and  listen. 

"Dearest  Fanny — "  Philip  started.  Fanny 
laughed,  and  read  still  more  emphatically — 
"  Dearest  Fanny,  Mr.  Jamas  is  to  be  married 
next  week,  and  papa  has  not  yet  heard  of  a 
satisfactory  curate ;  can  Philip  help  us  ?" 

"  Now,"  continued  Fanny,  trhimphantly,  "  the 
whole  thing  is  clear.  Edward  wants  a  curacy 
—Mr.  Beresford  wants  a  curate — Philip  ?" 

Philip's  face  was  very  troubled,  and  his  mind 
evidently  far  away,  but  he  looked  up  at  the 
lo?mg  call,  and  said,  almost  mechanically — 

**  Dear  child — *'  Philip  always  addressed  his 
wife  thus  when  about  to  appeal  from  his  own 
worldly- wise  spirit  to  the  clear  purity  of  hers  : 
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she  well  knew  what  the  words  implied.  A  look 
of  calm  thoughtfulness  stole  over  her  fieu^e,  and 
she,  who  a  moment  before  bad  spoken  like  a 
petted,  wilful  child,  sat  down  by  her  husband's 
side,  the  friend  and  counsellor,  while  he  con- 
tinued— 

''  Dear  child,  I  want  your  advice  " — he  was 
very  pale,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

'^  There  were  once  two  friends,  one  compa* 
ratively  old  and  tried,  the  other  young  and 
inexperienced ;  they  were  thrown  together  in  a 
scene  of  great  temptation,  the  influence  of  the 
elder  one,  without  his  designing  it — remember 
this." 

"  I  see — I  see !"  said  Fanny,  quickly  ;  "  a 
passive,  not  an  active  sin — influence  for  good 
neglected,  and  the  influence  for  evil  seen,  and 
alas,  unchecked." 

Philip  turned  yet  more  pale  at  his  wife's 
voice,  but  still  he  did  not  flinch  from  his  self- 
imposed  task. 
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"  Periiaps,  nay,  certainly/*  he  added,  bravely, 
"all  the  influence  of  the  dder  one  worked  for 
ev3,  and   the  young  one  fell,   for   the    time 
irretrievably  feD,  and  the  elder  one  knew  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sin— mind  this — he  knew 
all     Time  went  on ;  the  dder  one  prospered 
in  an  he  put  his  hand  to ;  he  married  the  '  lady 
of  his  love '  (Fanny's  colour  rose,  and  her  eye 
brightened),  and  every  wish  of  his  heart  was 
gratified,  while  the  younger  one — oh,  Fanny,  it 
is  of  Edward  Sidney  that  I  speak,  and  your 
most  unworthy  husband — you  know  the  rest — 
an  opportunity  is  offered  in  which,  by  simply 
concealing  the  past  evil  truth,  and  telling  the 
present  good,  a  path  of  usefulness  and  happiness 
opens  before  Edward,  such  as  is  not  often  offered 
to  man.      I  can   in   some  measure  atone  for 
tte  evil  influence  I  speak  of,  by  placing  him 
where  all  the  influence  will  tend  to  foster  and 
ripen  the  nobler  parts  of  his  character — what 
must  I  do?" 

TOL.   I.  E 
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Perhaps  such  moments  as  these  were  the 
most  precious  in  Fanny's  life,  when  her  husband, 
be  to  whom  all  seemed  to  look  for  advice,  whose 
opinion  was  esteemed  of  the  highest  value,  even 
in  the  council  of  his  nation,  appealed  to  her  for 
help :  it  raised  and  ennobled  her,  and,  perhaps, 
even  better  for  Philip's  happiness  than  that,  it 
prevented  her  giving  her  opinion  on  weighty 
matters  unasked. 

After  a  short  silence,  she  looked  up  gravely, 
and  spoke — 

"  Philip,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  it  is  your  duty  to  make  amends  to  Edward 
for  neglecting  the  good  you  might  have,  at  least, 
tried  to  do,  and  allowing  the  evil  to  go  on 
unheeded — that  to  enable  you  to  do  this  you 
must  sacrifice  something^  either  your  own  feelings 
or  principle — oh,  no,  not  principle,"  she  added, 
seeing  Philip  about  to  speak,  '*  anything  rather 
than  that :  the  right  way — what  seems  to  me  the 
right  way,"  she  said  humbly,  "  is  so  simple." 
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"  What  is  it  ?    I  can't  see  my  way  dear." 

'•Would  it  not  be  well  to  go  at  onoe  to 
Redmarsh,  and  say  to  Mr.  Beresford  just  what 
you  have  told  me,  only  explaining  all  particulars, 
and  asking  him  to  take  Edward  as  his  curate  ? 
I  do  not  think/'  she  said,  musingly,  '^that 
Edward  should  ever  have  been  a  priest ;  but  he 
does  not  ask  my  advice,  he  simply  states  the 
fiict  of  his  wanting  a  curacy  immediately.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  take  his  letter." 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  you  are  right,  quite  right.  I 
will  go  to^ay,"  said  Philip,  taking  Edward's 
letter,  which  his  wife  held  out  for  him,  ''  but 
what  will  lady-bird  do  by  herself  all  the 
time?" 

"  Listen  !"  she  cried  gaily,  opening  the  study 
door  as  she  spoke,  "  there  is  no  lack  of  amuse- 
ment and  occupation." 

There  was  a  sound  of  little  pattering  feet,  and 
calls  of  "  Mamma  I  mamma !"  from  a  baby 
voioe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  baby  and  mother 
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are  laughing  together  on  the  floor  at  Philip's 
feet,  as  Fanny  hangs  a  golden  kingcup  chain 
about  the  child's  neck. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Redmarsh  parsonage  is  situated  pleasantly 
enough,  some  half-mile  from  the  village  or 
town;  it  is  a  large,  comfortable  house,  with 
windows  opening  out  upon  the  smooth,  well- 
kept  lawn,  divided  from  a  park-like  field  by  a 
sunken  fence,  while  through  the  trees,  the  wea- 
thercock gleaming  like  a  star,  may  be  seen  the 
spire  of  the  church,  rebuilt  in  memory  of  the 
present  Rector's  wife. 
The  living  is  a  family  one ;  and  time  out  of 
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mind  the  Beresfords  have  formed  a  oonnectiDg- 
link  between  the  aristocracy  of  England  and  the 
clergy. 

Instead  of  dating  back  their  pedigree  to  the 
Conquest,  as  so  many  English  are  content  to 
do  :  in  the  annals  of  the  Beresford  family,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  is  esteemed  a  parvenu: 
they  gather  up  the  skirts  of  their  dignity  as 
they  touch  him  in  passing — smile  disdainfully 
at  Canute  issuing  his  commands  to  the  rebel- 
lious waves,  nor  stay  in  theu*  rapid  ascent  till 
they  are  comfortably  seated  side  by  side  with 
the  Royal  Alfred. 

The  present  holder  of  the  family  living,  Edgar 
Beresford,  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors this  pride  of  birth — I  was  about  to  say 
it  was  his  only  weakness,  but  he  had  one 
other,  and  that  was  for  his  only  child  Laura 
whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth. 

At  first,  it  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the 
widowed  father  that  he  had  not  a  son  to  whom  to 
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bequeath  the  family  dignity  and  living,  but  fate 
had  ordered  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Beresford  was 
the  last  male  representative  of  his  name.  He, 
however,  soon  forgot  the  disappointment,  in  his 
intense  love  for  his  little  girl,  whose  light  blue 
eye  and  golden  hair,  together  with  the  proud 
formation  of  her  bead  and  features,  bespoke  her 
of  true  Saxon  origin. 

Mr.  Beresford's  pride  of  family  did  not  de- 
velop itself  in  coats  of  arms,  in  shields,  and 
quarterings,  neither  did  he  make  demonstration 
of  his  ruling  passion  on  the  unoffending  chairs, 
table-cloths  or  hearth-rugs ;  he  brought  the  viper 
nearer  home,  and  nourished  it  in  his  bosom. 
He  was  a  proud,  not  a  foolish  man  :  he  regarded 
society  as  divided  into  three  great  classes — the 
aristocracy,  the  middling  classes,  and  the  poor  ; 
and,  although  his  faith  compelled  him  to  recog- 
nise (and  he  did  so  willingly)  Lazarus  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  it  would  hava  taken  a  larger 
amount  than  he  possessed  to  have  placed  the 
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rich  proprietor  of  Redmarsh  mills  in  the  same 
position.     Mr.  Beresford  practically  bdieved  that 
between  the  aristocracy  and  all  mill-owners  a  great 
gulf  was  fixed,  impassable,  at  least  in  this  life. 
His  wife,  dming  the  three  years  she  Uessed 
his  home,  had  tried  to  soften  this  feeling,  and  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  sociability  between 
her  husband  and  his  wealthy  parishioners ;  but 
he  had  always  some  subtle  excuse  ready,  where- 
with to  parry  her  entreaties. 

"  It  never  answers,"  he  would  say,  "  he  had 
tried  it ;  and  once,  at  a  large  meeting  to  which 
he  had  gone  with  a  party  from  the  castle,  young 
Demster,  the  present  owner  of  the  mill,  had 
come  up  to  him,  given  him  a  sounding  slap, 
calling  out,  *  Well,  Edgar,  what's  the  news  with 
you  ?  '     Of  course,  such  a  state  of  things  was 
not  to  be  borne.     No,  no ;  friendliness  was  one 
thing,  and  ill-bred  familiarity  another — no  love,** 
he  would  wind  up  with,  as  if  quite  conclusively, 
'*  it  never  answers/* 
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And  80,  for  some  years  it  had  not  answered, 
and  Mr.  Beresford,  who  would  sit  up  for  hours, 
reasoning  with,  and  encouraging  a  sick  collier, 
satisfied  his  conscience  in  leaving  the  souls  of 
his  rich  parishioners  uncared   for,  unsought ; 
wlule  they,   finding  themselves    looked  down 
upon   by  the  fj&mily  of  the  Rectory,  tried  to 
make   up,  by  outward  display,  for  what  they 
wanted  in  refinement. 

The  panels  of  their  carriages  shone  with  glit- 
tering coats  of  arms ;  the  liveries  of  their  ser- 
vants dazzled  the  eyes  and  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  of  Redmarsh  Church,  while 
the  bonnets  of  the  ladies  were  the  pattern  for 
the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  and  silent  calculations 
as  to  probable  cost  went  on,  while  the  Litany 
was  chaunted  around ;  and  rich  and  poor,  par- 
son and  people,  owned  themselves  one  in  guilt 
and  misery  in  the  presence  of  their  Almighty 
Father. 

But  Mr.  Beresford,  in  184 — ,  was  a  different 
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man  to  what  he  had  been  twenty  years  before — 
a  happier,  better  influence  was  at  work  at  Red- 
marsh  ;  and  although  the  cloven  foot  would  at 
times  peep  out,  it  had  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
crushed  by  the  firm  will  of  the  now  grey-headed 
priest.  The  Parsonage  and  the  Mill  were  on 
friendly  terms,  and  the  Hall  did  not  turn  its 
head  away  when  the  two  came  up  to  meet  it, 
although  it  would  sometimes  shrug  its  shoulders, 
and  wonder  what  "  Poor,  dear  Papa "  would 
have  said  to  such  a  state  of  things ;  but 
as  "  poor,  dear  Papa  "  had  been  allowed  to  say 
very  little  for  himself  during  his  married  life,  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  echoed  his 
wife,  Lady  Elizabeth's,  remark,  and  said,  in  a 
subdued,  quiet  way,  "  Yes — yes,  Laura  is  a  good 
girl,  but  peculiar,  love — certainly  a  little  pecu- 
liar ;  '*  and  then,  when  alone  with  Laura,  he 
would  perhaps  (if  no  one  was  by)  have  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  Laura,  you  are  a  dear  child,** 
and  then  have  shrunk  back  into  hmself,  as- 
tonished at  his  own  temerity. 
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However,  it  usually  came  to  pass  that  Laura 
had  her  own  way,  both  with  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
the  five  Miss  Fairfaxes.  How  it  was  brought 
about,  no  one  knew ;  for  most  surely  she  was 
not  a  wilful,  or  a  stroDg.minded  girl,  neither  was 
she  loud  or  demonstrative  ;  but  she  went  on  her 
calm  even  way — loving  and  beloved — and 
breathing  about  her  such  an  atmosphere  of 
charity,  that  all  who  came  within  its  influence 
seemed  to  imbibe  somewhat  of  the  spirit,  and 
to  be  purer  for  it. 

And  the  tall  chimnies  smoked  bravely  as  of 
old ;  but  as  the  smoke  rose  in  circling  columns 
to  the  skies,  it  carried  on  its  bosom  many  a 
grateful  aspiration,  many  a  blessing  on  the 
family  who  provided  work,  and  food,  and 
raiment  for  so  many  hungry  ones. 

**  Laura,'*  said  Mr.  Beresford  to  his  daughter 
one  morning,  as  she  was  leaving  the  breakfast 
table,  a  few  weeks  after  Philip  Brydon's  visit  to 
Redmarsh,  "  have  you  seen  that  Mr.  Sidney's 
lodgings  are  ready  for  him  ?  " 
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''  Yes,  papa,  and  Mrs.  Moody  told  me  yester- 
day that  everything  was  in  good  order."  A 
shadow  passed  through  the  room — Laura  looked 
up.  "  Oh !  papa,  here  is  Sir  Henry  Lovell — 
how  early  it  is  for  him  to  call.  It  must  be  some 
urgent  parish  business,  so  I  shall  run  away  1 " 
And  away  she  ran,  with  only  a  hurried  *'  good 
momiDg.'* 

She  ended  all  her  household  duties,  and  still 
the  Baronet  and  her  father  talked  on.  **  How 
much  papa  likes  Sir  Henry/'  thought  Laura,  as 
she  tied  on  her  hat  and  passed  into  the  garden 
to  replenish  her  flower  vases.  She  heard  the 
hall  door  close,  and  gave  a  little  start  as  a  voice 
said,  close  by  her  side,  *'  May  I  help  you,  Lama, 
and  have  a  little  talk  ? '' 

''  Thank  you  very  much.  Look  at  these 
feathering  sprays  of  larch — are  they  not  lovely  ?" 
She  spoke  very  quickly.  There  was  something 
in  Sir  Henry's  voice  that  made  Laura  feel  ill  at 
ease,  and  wish  very  much  she  could  vanish  firom 
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beDeath  the  gladoe  of  &ose  kind  brown  eyes  ; 
and  yet  how  kmdiy  they  had  looked  upon  her 
for  ten  long  years,  anticipating  her  slightest 
wish,  ever  on  the  watch  to  shiekl  and  guard  her. 

Ten  years  before  Sir  Henry  Lovell  had  come 
to  Erdbury,  an  orphan,  his  inheritance,  a  spotless 
name,  unsullied  honour,  and  a  noble  fortune. 

Ever  since  that  time  he  had  been  to  Mr. 
Beresfcnti  as  a  son,  and  to  Laura  as  a  darling 
brother.  She  had  grown  up  from  a  child  to  a  girl 
—from  a  girl  into  a  woman,  almost  under  his  care. 

He  had  taught  her  to  ride — her  pony  had 
been  his  gift — they  studied  Italian  and  French 
together ;  and  when  she  sang,  his  tutored  voice 
sustained  and  guided  her  more  feeble  notes. 
Her  studies,  her  hopes,  and  ambitions,  bore  the 
colouring  of  his  mind ;  yet,  she  did  not  follow 
him — but,  girl  as  she  was,  seemed  to  walk  side 
by  side  along  the  same  path,  the  same  spirit 
animating  her,  and  yearning  after  the  same 
p^ection. 
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Mr.  Beresford  loved  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir 
Henry  loved  Laura — why,  indeed,  should  he  not? 

He  had  asked  himself  this  vay  thing  a 
thousand  times  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
this  morning  (Laura's  eighteenth  birth-day)  he 
had  determined  upon  bringing  his  fieite  to 
an  issue  by  putting  the  same  question  to  Mr. 
Beresford  and  Laura.  And  yet  he  was  afraid, 
he  dreaded  lest  any  shadow  should  darken  the 
bright  smile  that  for  so  many  years  had  been 
like  a  sunbeam  playing  across  his  path — he 
feared,  lest  in  asking  for  love,  he  might  lose 
some  of  the  hearty  friendship  that  had  been  so 
frankly  given  him. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  why  Sir 
Henry  should  not  love  Laura.  But — Laura 
was  eighteen.  Sir  Henry  was  eight-and-twenty 
— she  was  beautiful,  he  was  plain.  He  could 
not  alter  the  fact,  nor  had  he  ever  thought  of 
it  till  he  began  to  place  himself  in  comparison 
with  the  sweet  girl  on  whose  word  hung  the 
future  happiness  of  his  life. 
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Sir  Henry  took  the  larch  from  Laura's  hands, 
and,  looking  at  it,  said — 

''You  love  Spring  so  much  better  than 
Autumn." 

"  People  love  their  opposites,"  she  replied, 
playfully.  ''  Spring  is  so  fresh  and  buoyant,  so 
full  of  energy  and  will ;  it  speaks  to  me  as  no 
other  season  does  —  of  an  Almighty  Powex 
moving  silently,  yet  surely,  the  whole  creation. 
See  these  thorns,"  she  added,  **  they  seem 
bursting  with  impatience  to  fulfil  their  destiny — 
the  tender  shoots  peering  through  the  brown  and 
lifeless-looking  boughs,  and  holding  up  their 
fragile  leaves  to  the  blessed  sunshine.  Oh  1 
here  is  some  dear  May  almost  out,  hardly  wait- 
ing for  the  leaves  to  make  a  safe  shelter  for  its 
delicate  blossoms.  Yes,  I  do  love  the  Spring 
better  than  any  other  season — and  you  1 "  She 
had  forgotten  her  nervousness  in  her  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  her  favourite  theme,  and  looked 
up  with  beaming  eyes  into  Sir  Henry's  face. 
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What  was  there  there,  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
rushiDg  through  her  veins,  making  her  looka  sedc 
the  ground  ? — those  kind  brown  eyes  were  so 
tenderly  fixed  upon  her,  so  very,  very  fondly. 

''Laura!"  he  saw  her  tremble,  and  fdt 
grieved  to  go  on,  yet  whatever  in  life  he  had 
to  do,  he  did  in  his  own  strong,  quiet  way,  that 
brooked  no  delay  when  the  time  was  come. 
''  Dearest  Laura,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  ten  years  to- 
day since  I  first  saw  you  on  this  very  spot»  and 
you  cried  for  me  because  I  was  fatherless— do 
you  remember  ?  " 

Laura  felt  ashamed  that  she  should  have 
thought  as  she  had  done ;  he  had  been  thinking 
of  his  dead  father,  while  she,  foolish  girl, 
believed  him  occupied  with  herself. 

"  Do  I  remember  ? — you  know  you  often  tdl 
me  I  never  forget — stay,  you  had  old  Carlo  with 
you,  and  were  surprised  because  we  made  such 
friends  directly  ;  now,  Sir  Henry,  do  you  remem- 
ber?" 
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He  was  not  to  be  put  off. 

"  Well,  dear  Laura,  you  cried  then  because 
I  had  lost  my  father,  and  was  alone  in  the 
wodd — yes,  quite  alone — none  to  weep  when  I 
wq)( — to  smile  when  I  rejoiced — none  to  say 
'Wdl  done,'  when  I  strove  and  conquered,  none 
to  oounsd  or  warn  when  I  went  wrong — quite, 
quite  alone/' 

The  tears  stood  in  Laura's  eyes,  while  Sir 
Henry  continued : 

"  Ten  lonely  years — yet  very  happy  ones — 
happy  even  in  my  grief,  recalling  my  father's 
noble  character,  happier  in  your  friendship,  and 
oh,  Laura,  happiest  of  all  in  the  thought  which 
has  latterly  become  a  part  of  my  very  life,  that 
I  might  one  day  win  your  love.  Laura,  dearest, 
I  have  loved  you  always,  shall  love  you  till  I  die, 
can  you  return  it  ?" 

The  flowers  fell  from  Laura's  grasp  and  were 
crushed  beneath  her  feet ;  she  became  deadly 
pale,  what  she   answered  I  do  not  know,  but 
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they  talked  long  together,  walking  to  and  fro, 
and  it  seemed  they  talked  as  friends,  not  as 
lovers ;  **  he  would  not  learn  to  hate  her^  she 
was  so  grateful  to  him  for  all  his  kindness,  and 
she  loved  him  so  much,  only  not  like  that^  she 
had  no  mother  to  warn  her,  and,  perhaps,  she 
had  been  wrong  in  liking  him  as  she  did,  but  he 
was  so  good — and  her  father  ?  oh,  promise  me," 
she  said,  ''  you  will  not  forsake  us,  do  not  pimish 
him  for  my  wrong." 

Sir  Henry  had  argued  and  pleaded — might 
she  not  be  mistaken  in  her  own  heart  ? 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered, "  she  felt  nothing  like 
that— she  should  always  love  him,  just  the  same, 
only  not  more— no,  she  was  very,  very  sure." 

They  parted  friends.  Sir  Henry  bad  looked 
into  Mr.  Beresford's  study,  and  simply  said: 

"  You  were  right— Laura  does  not  love  me : 
I  am  going  away." 

'*  God  bless  you,  Harry,  I  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise,  but  I  cannot  control  my  darling." 
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"No,  not  for  the  world !"  and  Sir  Henry  was 
gone. 

An  hour  later,  and  there  was  a  little  knock  at 
the  study  door,  Laura  did  not  speak,  but  hid  her 
face  in  her  father's  lap  and  cried  silently. 

''  Hush,  darling,  hush,  it  cannot  be  helped,  I 
too,  am  sorry — but,  oh,  not  for  worlds  would  I 
have  my  child  marry  where  she  does  not  love." 

Laiu%  kissed  her  father's  hand. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  sobbing,  "  I  have  been  so 
sorry  for  weeks,  fearing  it  would  come  to  this, 
but,  indeed  I  could  not  marry  Sir  Henry — why, 
papa,  he  scolds  me  like  a  child ;  I  like  him  to  do 
it  DOW,  but  if  he  were  my  husband  I  think  I 
should  be  angry." 

Her  father  laughed. 

"  There,  darling,  dry  up  your  tears,  Harry  is 
gone  away  for  a  few  weeks,  and  will  soon  come 
back  all  right;  bless  me  child,  never  fear,  he 
will  be  bringing  home  some  gay  young  wife, 
who  will  soon  make  him  forget  you." 
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Laura  smiled. 

I  don't  think  she  would  have  loved  Sir 
Henry's  wife  at  that  minute,  mind  I  oan't  Wf, 
but  I  don't  think  she  would. 

'*  Comei  Laura,"  he  added,  dtn&NMHf  **  we 
must  not  have  you  sad  on  your  birthdayi  ahall  I 
be  your  esquire,  and  ride  with  you,  we  wiU  go 
to  the  old  Priory,  if  you  like,  and  bring  bads 
some  wild  flowers  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  for 
your  festa.  We  must  not  give  Mr.  Sidney 
gloomy  impressions  of  his  new  home ;  so  away, 
little  woman,  and  order  the  horses." 

Laura  did  her  father's  bidding,  and  than 
went  to  her  own  room,  to  try  and  review  the 
past  and  present,  calmly  and  quietly.  She  felt 
so  very  grieved  to  have  caused  trouble  to  her 
old  kind  friend,  she  sobbed  afresh  when  she 
thought  of  him — she  tried  to  remember  a  griev- 
ance, one  unkind  ^act  that  might  seem  a  ju8tifi« 
cation  of  her  refusal— but  she  could  not  think 
of  one,  excepting,  indeed,  the  scoldings,  but 
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they  were  given  so  gently  and  kindly,  she  could 
not  get  up  even  a  shadow  of  indignation ;  and 
thea  a  gentle  voice  within  pleaded — "  What  was 
she,  that  she  should  withhold  her  love  from  one 
80  noble  and  so  true  as  Sir  Henry  Lovell  ?  one 
whose  life  was  spent  in  acts  of  usefulness  to  man, 
and  devotion  to  his  Creator  ?"     One  by  one  his 
noble  deeds  seemed  to  array  themselves  in  wit- 
ness against  her  —  the  schools   that   he   had 
builded  and  endowed — the  cottages  that  he  had 
improved  —  the    kindly  feeling  of  his  foster- 
ing, existing  between  all  classes — the  judicious 
way  in  which  he  had  raised  and  elevated,  instead 
of  pauperising  his  poorer  brethren,  by  his  great 
liberality— all  these  things  testified  against  her 
—she  who  spoke  so  much  of  love  to  God,  what 
were  her  pigmy  endeavours,  compared  to  his 
colossal   efforts?    like  a  great  stream  his  life 
flowed  on,  fertilizing  the  land  through  which  it 
passed ;  to  others  he  was  this,  but  to  herself?  A 
thousand  acts  of  tenderness  and  gentle  love,  for- 
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gotten  for  a  time,  revealed  themselves  before  her, 
oh,  could  she  not  love  him  ?  again  and  again 
she  asked  herself,  and  still  the  same  dull,  cold 
response  was  given  to  her  own  heart,  that  had 
made  Sir  Henry  feel  so  desolate,  no,  she  did  not 
love  him — and  she  was  too  true  to  herself,  too 
true  to  him  to  offer  less  than  he  asked.  None 
knew  but  herself,  how  much  she  grieved  over 
her  own  heart,  that  could  not  love  where  it 
esteemed  so  highly — none  knew  her  deep  sorrow 
for  Sir  Henry  or  her  father,  for  she  felt  how 
great  their  disappointment  in  her  was,  but  stiU 
she  remained  true. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


The  brisk  fresh  air  has  dried  the  tears  in 
Luara's  eyes,  the  drawing-room  is  adorned  in 
her  pretty,  tasteful  manner,  and  in  a  birthday 
robe  of  pure  white,  she  is  receiving  her  father's 
guests,  for  Mr.  Beresford  always  makes  his 
daughter's  birthday  a  real^owr  defete. 

The  Demsters,  Fairfaxes,  and  a  few  others, 
have  arrived,  they  only  wait  for  Mr.  Sidney,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  new  curate. 

Laura  is  enduring  a  perfect  martyrdom  of 
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questioning  from  Annette  Fairfax,  as  to  the  cause 
of  Sir  Henry's  abrupt  departure  from  Erd* 
bury. 

The  Fair&x  girls  are  reduced  to  two,  for  three 
have  married.  In  the  opinion  of  the  world  thqr 
have  not  made  good  marriages — in  fact,  it  quite 
worries  itself  about  it,  and  may  be  constant^ 
heard  lamenting  that  such  good,  fine  girls  should 
have  thrown  themselves  away,  and  expects 
nothing  less  in  consequence,  than  broken  hearts, 
or  a  suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  ;  but  the  world 
has  its  own  peculiar  notions  of  marriage,  notions 
that  the  three  married  Miss  Fairfaxes  chose,  in 
a  quiet  way,  to  ignore,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
please  the  world,  pleased  themselves ;  and 
although  they  were  neither  rich  nor  great,  they 
were  happy. 

Annette  Fairfax  is  twenty-five,  and  still  un- 
married, the  world  suffers  a  great  deal  on  this 
account,  for  Annette  is  good-looking  and  pleasant, 
and  people  wonder  very  much  she  is  not  married. 
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—bat  Annette  is  too  much  occupied  to  think  of 
marriage — she  has  lived  for  years  in  a  perfect 
chaos  of  lovers.     All  young  ladies  must  have,  or 
make  to  themselves  some  work  in  life^some 
ire  devoted  to  home  pursuits,  some  to  the  poor, 
some  to  missionary  work — Annette's  business 
was  love-making,  it  was  her  occupation,  her  life ; 
she  was  always  either  falling  in,  or  out  of  love. 
Her  pursuits  were  a  little  uncertain,  as  they  were 
always  tinctured  strongly  by  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence ;  it  was  quite  a  lottery  as  to  whether  she 
would  be  found  on  her  hands  and  knees  rubbing 
brasses  in  a  church,  or  studying,  with  a  most 
p^Iexed  and  rueful  countenance,  the  state  of 
the  funds;  or  driving  her  maid  into   a   state 
bordering  upon  insanity,  by  insisting  upon  her 
&shionable  dresses  being  made  to  resemble,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  those  of  a  sister  of  mercy. 

For  the  last  five  years  she  bad  been  afllicted 
with  an  intermittent  ''  Lovell "  fever,  and   was 
only  just  recovering  fi-om  a  severe  attack,  brought 
VOL.  I.  P 
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on  by  Sir  Henry  having,  in  a  large  party, 
begged  her  not  to  sing  a  certain  song,  (a  fiivou- 
rite  of  Laura's,)  saying  it  would  be  '^  too  mudb 
for  him." 

Poor  Sir  Henry  instantly  repented  the  rude- 
ness into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  tried 
by  kind  little  attentions  to  atone  for  it,  so  that 
Annette  had  returned  home  in  a  phrenzy  of 
philanthropy,  and  for  an  entire  week  devoted 
herself  to  the  mystification  of  the  8cho<d  diil> 
dren ;  and  by  putting  many,  a  hard-working  mo- 
ther, mto  what;  they  described  to  Miss  Beresford 
the  next  day,  as  a  ''  terrible  flusteration,''  by 
reading  tracts  to  them  over  the  wash-tub. 

Sir  Henry's  mysterious  departure  nearly 
caused  Annette  a  relapse;  and  Laura  had  to 
listen  for  half  an  hour  to  her  gently-im- 
plied hints — "  that  she  had  been  '  cold  and 
distant '  to  Sir  Henry,  that  he  appeared  annoyed, 
but  that  she  never  dreamed  of  his  taking  it  so 
much  to  heart,"  &c 
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Laura  bore  it  patiently  for  a  long  time,  and 
tfan  looking  up,  aaid  quietly : 

''Sir  Henry  is  gone  abroad — be  baa  been 
tiOdng  of  it  for  some  time;  and  a  pleasant 
companion  offering  bimself  now,  he  availed 
himsdf  of  it,  and  started  without  loss  of  time.'' 

Annette  was  nothing  daunted. 

"Ah  I**  she  said,  *'  bis  journey  depended  on 
Cffcumstances." 

Laura  oould  not  deny  it.  She  rose  and  went 
to  where  Lucy  Demster  was  sitting,  and 
whispered: 

"  Lucy,  I  am  a  little  troubled  to-night — do 
what  you  can  to  help  me  out  with  the  evening." 

Lucy's  fece  mirrored  Laura's  words,  sympa- 
thy and  gladness  to  oblige  her  passed  quickly 
wcrit. 

''What  an  expressive  face  Miss  Demster 
has,"  said  Major  Malet,  who  was  recruiting  in 
the  ne^hbourhood,  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Redmarsh 
lawyer.     "  Every  one  tells  me  she  is  plain— but 

F  2 
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for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  think  how  any  ooim* 
tenance,  lighted  by  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  could  be 
plain." 

*'AhI  indeed — yes,  certainly/'  replied  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  generally  began  his  sentences  as  if 
he  was  phoo-phooing  the  last  assertion  of  a 
witness,  and  about  to  doubt  the  next  **  My 
wife  says  Miss  Demster  is  very  plain ;  but  then  a 
woman  must  be  uncommonly  pretty,  and  aristo- 
cratic-looking, and  all  that,  to  please  Mrs. 
Lowe." 

Major  Malet  smiled. 

*'  Is  not  Miss  Demster  thought  aristocratic? 
Pardon  me — but  1  am  nearly  a  stranger  here." 

**  Oh !  dear,  no — pray  make  no  apologies — 
oh  !  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  father 
owns  the  mills  here — Mrs.  Lowe  considers 
them  very  plebeian.  Poor  things,  they  mean 
well— oh !  yes,  very  well,  poor  things,  indeed." 

**  Are  they  in  affliction  ?"  pursued  the  Major 
a  little  sarcastically. 
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*'  Oh !  dear  no — ^I  should  think  not.  Bless 
joa,  my  dear  sir,  they  are  worth  millions,  people 
^7f  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as 
look — ^yea,  indeed  Mrs.  Lowe  considers  them 
monstrous  useful— ohl  dear,  yes;  very  oonre- 
Dient  people — ^in  affliction  ?  I  should  say  not, 
indeed.'' 

^  Then  they  are  generally  liked  ?  "  put  in  the 
Major. 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  pretty  well — pretty  well — of 
course  we  visit  them,  under  a  protest— oh !  of 
course,  yes/* 

"I  b^  your  pardon,  but  I  really  fail  to 
gather  your  meaning.  *  Visit  them  under  a 
protest  •  did  you  say  ?  *' 

"  Ha,  ha  ! — yes,  certainly.  Oh  I  of  course, 
Mrs.  Lowe  says  it  would  never  do  to  ask  them 
to  meet  such  peo{de  as  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Go-between,  Mrs.  Lowe's  mother,  you  see — " 
(the  Major  was  heartily  glad  he  did  not  see) — 
without    making    an   apology.      **  Of  course 
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the  Rectory  is  neutral  ground ;  but  Mra  Go- 
between — Oh  1  dear,  no — certainly/' 

"Miss  Demster/*  continued  the  Mqor,  re- 
calling the  little  attorney  from  the  vision  of  fak 
wife's  greatness  to  the  present  company,  **  has 
she  any  brothers  or  sist^ii  ?  "  ^     - 

^-  Surely — surely,  of  course— one  brother  'at 
Cambridge — another  brother  left  Cambridge, 
and  now  in  the  Mill — tail  young  man,  ^rith 
black  hair,  talking  to  Miss  Fairfax*— not  over- 
wise — no,  indeed ;  but  good  young  man^  worth 
thousands — thousands,  my  dear  sir  I-— 'the  yo«^ 
lady,  in  the  story-book,  who  dropped  pearls 
every  time  she  spoke — ^poor,  so  to  say,  in  oom- 
parison — only  his  riches  don't  drop  from  has 
mottf  A— ha !  ha  ! — no,  certidnly — over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Miss  Fairfax — ^poor  as  Job, 
proud  as  Lucifer.  Well,  well — extremes  often 
meet — ha  1  ha  1 — ^yes,  indeed." 

"  Is  Miss  Demster  a  great  friend  of  Miss 
Beresford'sr 
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''Tebe  rare—to  be  sure— that's  it;  that's 
the  very  thing.  Yes,  indeed,  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  fook  to  them.  Excuse  me,  David  and 
JoiMtfaan  perhaps  would  be  more  appropriate 
in  a  fiittidly  point  of  view,  yes,  certainly.  You 
see"  (die  Major  wished  he  could)  ^'they  have  queer 
tastes ;  both  of  them  like  schools,  poor  people, 
and  aH  that  sort  of  thing.  Mrs.  Lowe  wonden 
at  Was  Beresford,  brought  up  as  she  has  been, 
liking  such  low  society.  Yes,  indeed;  why, 
Uess  me  I  I  believe  she  would  rather  spend 
half  an  hour  talking  to  a  ribbon-weaver  than  to 
me!  And  as  for  Miss  Demster,  she  could 
twirl  the  people  round  her  thumb,  yes,  indeed, 
80  very  popular,  certainly  ! " 

The  Major  had  gathered  aU  that  he  wanted. 
He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  going  up  to 
Laura,  said : 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  kindness  ?  " 

'*  Anything  in  reason,**  she  answered,  pru- 
dently. 
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**  Will  you  make  me  known  to  lifiss 
Demster?" 

"  Very  willingly.  You  shall  take  her  in  to 
dinner:  you  will  like  her,  she  is  so  sensible 
and  real :  she  is  my  greatest  fiiend,"  said  Laura» 
innocently. 

^*  Enough — I  am  one  of  those  who,  when  the 
ran  does  not  shine  on  me,  contents  iiimself  by 
worshipping  its  reflection  in  the  less  dazzling 
moon/'  said  Major  Malet. 

**  I  like  the  moon  the  best/'  said  Laura,  with 
a  consdous  blush,  *^  for  she  seems  to  court  the 
stars  to  come  out  and  shine  with  her,  instead  of 
monopolising  all  the  light  herself." 

The  Major  laughed,  and  turned  away. 

Laura  continued  standing  where  she  was: 
her  thoughts  were  gone.  *'Sir  Henry  never 
talks  folly — dear  Sir  Harry,"  she  mentally  eat- 
daimed. 

The  door  opened  without  her  hearing  it,  and 
Mr.  Beresford,  with  a  stranger,  entered.     He 
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WES  taking  him  to  introduce  him  to  his  daughter, 
when  Mr.  Lowe  trapped  him,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  could  not  get  away. 

The  stranger  looked  around  him  with  a  seek- 
ing enquiring  gaze.     He  started  forward,  and 
then  stopped.  Laura  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met. 
"  Mr.  Sidney/'  she  said,  advancing. 
He  did  not  hear  her.    Agun  Laura  spoke. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sidney.'' 
Edward  (for  it  was  he)  seemed  to  rouse  him- 
self by  a  great  effort.     "  Forgive  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  strained  voice,  taking  the  hand  she  held 
out — "  forgive  me ;   but   you  are  so  like — so 
very  like — " 

"  Who  ? "  said  Laura,  in  her  curiosity,  for- 
getting  the  oddness  of  her  position. 

"  Raphael's  Madonna,"  he  replied.  Then 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  added — "  Par- 
don me,  Miss  Beresford;  but  I  am  an  artist,  and 
I  fear,  an  enthusiast :  and  the  resemblance  is  so 
striking." 

p  a 
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Mr.  Beresford  came  up.  '^  Ah  1  I  see  my 
daughter  has  introduced  herself.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
Sidney  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some  mare 

of  your  parishioners/' 

«  «  «  « 

*'What  a  stupid  man  the  new  Curate  is, 
mamma,"  said  Annette  Fairfax  to  her  mother, 
as  they  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  comfortably  discussing  the  company; 
"  but  he  is  very  handsome,  the  fall  of  his  nose 
is  delightful :  he  makes  good  use  of  his  eyes  too. 
I  observed  him  looking  very  fixedly  at  me 
several  times/' 

"  Oh,  fie,  fie,  Annette, — I  don't  believe 
Edward  Sidney  knew  there  was  another  being 
in  the  room  besides  the  fair,  young  girl,  who 
repressing  many  a  sigh,  tried  so  earnestly  to 
make  those  around  her  happy  :  he  saw  no  one 
but  her,  heard  nothing  but  the  sweet,  plaintive 
voice,  that  once  had  pitied  him.  Surely  he 
should  know  it  well,  for  had  not  his  memory 
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rang  ever-varying  cbaoges,  with  its  pleasant 
mdody,  till  it  had  become  his  voice,  his  oum — 
nothing  on  earth  could  separate  what  had  so 
bog  been  one.  He  knew,  his  every  pulse  de- 
dared  that  Laura  Beresford  and  he  had  met 
befoit^" 


«' Win  Miss  Hereford  sing  to  us  to-night?" 
said  Mr.  Demster  to  Laura. 

"  Gladly/'  she  replied,  for  she  felt  any  me- 
chanical  occupation  would  be  a  relief  from  the 
strain  of  appearing  gay,  when  she  felt  so  sad ; 
"what  shall  it  be?  you  know  most  of  my 
songs." 

"  Will  you  mind  singing  *  Angels  ever  bright 
and  feir' — it  is  my  great  favourite  ?" 

Laura  went  to  the  piano  and  began,  she  sang 
a  few  lines,  when  her  voice  trembled,  and  look- 
ing up  at  Lucy,  who  was  standing  over  her,  she 
aaid: 
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"  Finish  it,  dear  Lucy,^  I  can't  go  on.** 

Lucy's  voice  took  up  the  notes,  strongly  and 
dearly,  in  obedience  to  Laura's  wish. 

"  How  vulgar,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth  to  Major 
Malet. 

"  Miss  Demster  is  too  kind  and  natural  to  be 
vulgar,  I  should  have  thought,"  said  the  Major, 
pointedly. 

He  was  at  the  piano  when  Lucy  ceased,  and 
asked  for  a  song  which  should  be  all  her 
own. 

Laura  relinquished  her  place,  and  presently 
found  Mr.  Sidney  by  her  side.  They  talked  of 
paintings,  of  books,  and  then  passed  on  to 
subjects  nearer  and  dearer  to  Laura's  heart^-of 
human  life,  and  its  relation  to  Eternity. 

He  talked  to  her  as  none  had  ever  talked 
before ;  and  ere  Lucy's  songs  had  ceased,  she 
found  she  had  told  him  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which,  tin  then,  had  been  a  secret  almost  to 
herself. 
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Like  as  when  the  dang  and  uproar  of  martial 
music  suddenly  subsides  into  some  well-remem- 
bered air  of  childhood,  and  our  wearied  ears  rest 
diemsdves  in  the  familiar  strain,  so  did  Edward's 
every  word  fall  on  Laura's  worn  and  tired  spirit, 
with  a  feeling  of  refreshment  she  could  hardly 
understand.  Yet  they  talked  no  light  or  idle 
words,  their  conversation  was  earnest,  grave, 
mcete^  and  when  they  parted  for  the  evening, 
Laura  felt  as  if  she  had  found  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 


no 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  next  morning  rose  bright  and  dear,  and 
Laura  was  in  her  garden  tending  the  flowers  ere 
London  young  ladies  were  in  their  first  sleep. 
Laura  loved  this  quiet  time,  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  the  Almighty  Father  restored  to  the  world 
during  the  still  hours  of  night,  somewhat  of  its 
original  purity,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  were 
moving  upon  the  earth,  less  impeded  by  a  peo- 
ple's sin ;  and  she  breathed  the  fresh,  exhilarat- 
ing air  with  a  cheerful  feeling,  as  though  she 
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I  woi^  inhding  gtraigth  for  the  oonung  day,  with 
every  beath. 

She  loved  to  listen  to  the  birds  carolling  forth 
their  morning  hymn  of  praise,  and  her  sweet 
voice  would  Uend  with  theirs,  as  she  thanked 
the  good  God  for  making  her  life  so  g^ad. 

SometicQies  she  would  wander  out  beyond  the 
garden,  to  where  the  river  murmured  beneadi 
the  shadow  of  the  dms,  and  sitting  down  would 
read  a  lesson  to  her  own  heart  from  its  dear 
waters,  reflecting  on  their  bosom  the  pure 
heavens  above.  She  would  look  up  with  long- 
ing, earnest  eyes,  and  ask  very  humbly,  that  her 
heart  might  be  so  cleansed  and  purified  as  to  re- 
flect the  brightness  of  Him  who  is  the  true  light. 

Od  this  morning  she  passed  through  the 
garden  gate,  and  stole  quietly  to  her  accustomed 
seat,  which,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  akeady 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sidney,  for  disturb 
ing  you,  are  you  reading?" 
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**  My  morning's  lesson,*'  he  answered,  ''from 
the  only  book  in  which  I  find  pure  reasoning,  un- 
biassed by  man's  weak  judgment — ^the  book  of 
nature !" 

''The  only  book  save  one,**  said  Laura, 
reverentially. 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  book  of 
nature  and  the  book  of  God,  are  written  by  the 
same  hand,  and  the  leaves  are  so  entwined 
together,  that  one  but  helps  to  elucidate  the 
other.  While  the  heavens,  in  their  awful  vast- 
ness,  their  unapproachable  height,  their  dazzling 
brightness,  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  ttie 
sun  (whose  never-setting  glory,  but  disappears 
for  a  space  from  our  poor,  short-seeing  eyes,) 
proclaims  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  the 
humble  grain  of  wheat,  makes  palpable  to  the 
meanest  understanding,  the  grandest  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  and  preaches  to  the  labourer 
as  he  turns  the  clod,  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body." 
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Laura's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  glowing 
fiu»,  while  she  drank  in  every  sound,  every 
meaning  of  his  words. 

"*  Ours  is  a  beautiful  faith/'  he  continued— 
''beautiful  in  its  simple  grandeur,  it  speaks  to 
us  at  every  turn,  fit)m  every  leaf  and  blade  of 
grass,  revealing  even  to  babes,  those  glorious 
troths,  hidden  fit)m  the  wise  and  prudent/' 

"  Yes,''  said  Laura,  very  sofUy,  **  when  I  look 
around  me  and  try  to  realize  that  the  whole 
Creadon  is  speaking,  if  I  had  but  ears  to  hear ; 
that  every  simple  flower  contains  a  volume  of 
sacred  truth  if  I  had  but  eyes  to  see ;  I  fed  so 
small  and  helpless  that  I  can  but  cry  with  the 
blind  man  '  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my 
right/" 

"There  is  but  one  way  for  all,"  he  said  sadly, 
in  a  dreamy  voice.  ** '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God' — see  Him,  where 
to  the  impure  there  is  but  a  dark,  cheerless  void ; 
for  them  the  barren  wilderness  shall  bloom  as  a 
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garden.  They  shall  see  Him  wdkiog  lowaids 
them  on  the  waves  of  sorrow  as  they  cbofe 
around  them ;  and  feel  His  suj^rting  staff  in  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.-*' Bkssed, 
yea,  tlmce  blessed  indeed,  are  the  pure  in 
heart'*' 

He  ceased  speaking,  but  Laura's  eym  wen. 
still  upturned  to  his»  and  as  be  looked  down 
upon  the  pure,  childlike  fiioe,  he  started  at  the 
wonderful  resemblance,  that  bad  so  strudc  hinp 
twice  before. 

How  long  Edward  and  Laura  would  have 
stood  beneath  the  old  elms,  had  not  Mr.  Bores* 
ford  come  out  to  seek  his  daughter,  I  qannot 
say — he  looked  surprised  to  see  Laura's  com- 
panion. She  turned  from  Sidney  to  her  fitther, 
saying — 

*^  Oh,  papa,  I  have  found  Mr.  Sidney  trespass- 
ing already,  he  has  discovered  my  fiivourite  seat, 
and  taken  possession  of  it." 

Edward  had  never  thought  of  apologizing  till 
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tiiH  kpeedi 'VecaBed  him  to  his  unintentional 
mdetieis,  inthe  said : 

f  YottTsany  mnst  foigive  me,  Miss  Bererfoid, 
bal: I4id  not  even  know  I  was  treading  on  the 
glebe.''..  .^ 

''Ncr  are  jnm,''  she  said,  langfamg,  *' this  field 
.  is  papers  own,  or  rather  mine,  for  it  is  under  my 
especialiOarB.'^ 

"^  Weil,  Laura,"  said  Mr.  Beresfbrd,  ""as  you 
have  caught  a  vagrant,  we  must  not  let  him  o£f 
without  some  penalty,  supposing,  Mr.  Sidney, 
](m,  fareak&st  with  us,  and  afterwards  we  will 
introduoeyou  to  the  schools,  and  to  some  of  the 
adc— what  say  you  ?* 
Edward^  was  not  difficult  to  persuade. 
"Then  run  in  and  order  breakfast  darling,  we 
will  follow  you  directly." 


It  was  a  busy,  happy  day  to  Laura,  accom- 
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panying  her  fkther  and  Edward  in  their  jnlgriifr 
age  through  the  parish,  and  she  could  not  hdp 
being  amused  at  the  new  curate's  peqilezad  to 
as  he  tried  to  understand  the  peculiar  Redtnanh 
dialect ;  he  had  perpetually  to  turn  to  Laura  for 
explanation,  especially  when  one  old  woman  toU 
him  that  "Pillarufy,  Pillaooshy,  and  salta  of. 
umbrella,  had  done  her  a  power  of  good" 
And  another  said,  **  if  it  had  not  been  for  'tor- 
mental  tea  with  acrimony,  she  thought  she  most 
have  died." 

As  they  entered  the  school,  Edward  heard  a 
suppressed,  joyfid  murmur  of,  **  Ob,  it's  Wn 
Laura,  here  she  is ;"  that  told  him  Laura  vm 
no  stranger  there.  When  they  saw  who  were 
her  companions,  they  all  rose  silently,  and  then 
in  silence  resumed  their  seats.  They  were  a 
quick,  inteUigent  race,  those  Redmarsh  children, 
as  manufacturers  always  are ;  ready  to  reoetve 
new  impressions,  and  nearly  as  ready  to  lose 
them,  unless  the  pressure  was  kept  up. 
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Teaching  was  Laura's  greatest  delight,  and 
he  hours  spent  in  the  school  were  amongst  the 
■ppiest  of  her  life ;  while  her  sohool  fdtes  were 
Iv  great  evmts  of  the  year.  In  all  theap 
Ami^,  Lucy  Demster  was  her  constant  aider 
nd  abetter — Laura  planned  and  Luc^  worked, 
fat  while  Laura's  head  was  the  strongest,  her 
hmd  was  the  weakest  of  the  two. 

As  they  left  the  school,  they  were  met  by  the 
Miton,  who  came  to  tell  Mr.  Beresford  that  he 

was  wanted  immediately  to  baptize  a  dying  child. 

The  name  and  address  were  given. 
As  the  man  was  gomg,  he  turned  and  said 

to  Laura— ^ 
*^  Please  Miss  I  hear  they  are  starving ;  the 

itther  has  been  hurt  in  the  pits,  and  the  mother 

does  nothing.'- 
Edward  was  looking  at  Laura,— several  times 

during  their  morning's  occupation ;  he  bad  seen 

the  gentle  look  of  pity,  he  remembered  so  well, 

steal  over  her  face,  til}  he  almost  fancied  him- 
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self  i^ain  the  starving  author,  and  Lama  thft 
ministering  angeL  The  look  seemed  settled  oa 
her  feuod  as  she  repeated  the  sextott'a  ^wevds  to 
her  fstther,  who  promised  to  make  every  CDqoky, 
and  see  to  the  poor  people. 

The  house  to  whidi  they  were  direotedt  was 
situated  in  the  comer  of  a  smaUsquare,  cr  eoorti 
reached  by  passing  through  a  daik  alky. -'A 
group  of  ragged  children  were  sailing  paper 
boats  in  a  filthy  gutter.;  while  the  noise  ^  the 
swiftly  flying  shuttle  resounded  through  every 
wmdow.  , 

There  was  a  sharp  cry  from  one  of  the  diil* 
dren ;  an  untidy  woman  with  her  cap  covered 
with  tawdry  flowers,  and  her  dress  all  unfiistened, 
rushed  from  one  of  the  dark  looking  bouseSi 
and  catching  up  the  little  chQd,  drove  it  beAsre 
her ;  alternately  cuffing  and  scolding.  **  Get 
along  with  you ;  111  break  your  bones  for  you,*' 
she  said. 

Edward  instinctively  placed   himself  before 
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liori,  as  if  to  shidd  her  from  the  sight  and 
mmd,  and  with  a  pale  6ce,  whispered, 

*  Return,  Miss  Beresford,  this  is  no  place 
far  yoo." 

**  My  life  has  been  spent  here,''  she  replied, 
Mfiy ;  *'  I  grieve  to  say,  these  are  not  the  saddest 
ifghta  and  sounds  that  you  will  have  to  become 
aeqoaiBted  with." 

**  For  me  it  matters  not ;  but  for  you-*" 

^It  bebngs  to  my  day,"  she  answoed, 
qdedy. 

That  gentle,  pitying  look — so  pure  and 
diildlike,  so  calm  in  its  deep  sympathy.  Mr. 
Beresford  turned  to  Lamu,  as  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  house  they  were  seeking,  and  told 
her  she  had,  perhaps,  better  wait  at  one  of 
the  other  cottages,  till  he  had  found  out  about 
the  people,  whose  names  were  not  ^miliar  to 
him, — and  he  and  Edward  entered  alone. 

A  young  woman  sat  by  the  dying  embers  of 
what  once  had  been   a  fire,   nursing  a  baby. 
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whose  weak,  wailing    cry,  went    to    Edward's 
heart.     Pretty    the  mother   had   been   ODoe; 
oncef  alas  I  she  was  but  twenty ;  but  her  beanty 
was  left  &r  away  in  the  years  that  were  gonei 
although,  when  she  spoke,  fitful  gleamis  shot 
from  her  great  eyes,  that  lighted  up  every  featiire» 
revealing  something  of  what  she  had  been ;  one 
eye  was  bruised  and  blackened,  as  if  by  a  reooit 
blow ;  and  there  was  a  large  gash,  half  heakd, 
upon  her  hand;  old  rags  were  stuffed  in  the 
broken  windows ;  and  there  was  little  furniture^ 
beyond  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  looldng^glass^ 
hanging  from  the  wall. 

**  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dweD 
therein." 

The  poor  woman  looked  up  at  the  words; 
and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  her  baby's  face,  and  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame. 

^*  Poor  friend,"  said  Mr.  Beresford,  kindfy, 
**  I  am  afraid  your  child  is  very  ill." 

<<  Dying,"  she  answered,  shortly, "  thank  God." 
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''What  are  you  giving  it?  its  cries  seem 
tbose  of  hunger,  rather  than  illness." 

''He  may  well  be  hungry/'  returned  the 
woman,  almost  savagely,  **  we  have  not  tasted 
hoi  to-day,  he  or  I.*" 

"Where  is  your   husband,   what  does  he 

dor 

"He  was  hurt  in  the  pits  yesterday,  and 
isa-bed  up  stairs/' 

"  You  are  strangers  here  f* 

"Yes,  we  came  from  Staffordshire  a  week 
ago;  my  husband  was  promised  work  in  the 
pits  here,  and  we  might  have  done  if  we  could 
have  lived  out  the  next  fortnight,  but  now  my 
husband  is  hurt,  and  we  must  starve." 

Mr.  Beresford  told  Edward  to  wait  for  him 
an  instant,  and  left  the  house.  On  his  return 
he  asked  the  woman  if  she  had  sent  for  him  to 
baptize  her  child  ? 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  we  were 
al  baptized  at  home,  we  were  all  brought  up  to 

VOL.  I.  G 
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the  church.     Oh,    mother!   mother  J  I  never 
thought  to  see  this  day  !'* 

Mr.  Beresford  looked  at  the  child,  and  saw 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  prepara* 
tions  were  soon  made,  the  little  suffierer  wa| 
laid  in  his  arms,  the  blessed  sign  made^  the 
words  spoken];  a  smile  swept  over  the  bajby's 
face,  there  was  a  look  as  of  joyful  recognition, 
and  then  the  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  at  peace 
for  ever. 

No  cry,  no  soimd  broke  from  the  mother^  as 
her  first-bom  was  laid  in  her  arms  dead — she 
sat  gazing  at  the  poor  little  corpse  with  a  vacant 
stare. 

Edward  looked  at  Mr.  Beresford  in  speechkea 
horror,  the  strong  men  felt  powerless  to  give,  or 
offer  comfort. 

There  was  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Laura  entered  with  another  woman,  carrying  a 
basket  of  food  ;  she  saw  at  a  glance  what  had 
occurred,  and  sitting  down  by  the  mother's  side 
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look  one  of  bet  thin  oold  hands  in  hers-  very 
iMMeatly,  veiy  respeetfiilly,  for  she  fdt  humUed 
in  the  presence  of  grief  so  strong,  so  sacred. 
The  dead  child  lying  pure  and  stiD,  with  the 
Mred  drops  of  baptism  shining  on  his  brow, 
teemed  to  shed  a  hallowed  light  about  the 
mother,  and  fimn  a  link  between  her  soul' and 
heaven. 

Mr.  Beresford  whispered  to  Laura,  *^  I  w31 
rehim  for  you  presently,"  and  with  Edward 
wait  out  fiiom  the  cottage. 

Still  the  mother  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
the  I^ht  burden  on  her  lap,  was  a  dead  weight' 
ifOQ  her  heart,  scorching  it  witii  agony,  and 
drying  up  the  fountain  of  her  tears. 

She  had  not  strength  to  weep.  Oh !  for 
one  burst  of  natural  unrestramed  grief  I  grief 
&r  the  loss  of  her  child,  her  first-bom — the 
blessed  luxury  of  tears  is  denied  her,  she  can 
butsit  and  gaze  upon  what  once  had  been  her 

SOB. 
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Laura  poured  out  a  little  of  the  wine  she  had 
brought,  and  breaking  off  a  bit  of  bread  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  eat. 

The  poor  woman  took  it  greedfly,  thea  look- 
ing on  her  baby's  face  she  said,  ^  One  hour 
sooner,  and  perhaps  my  child  had  not  died ;" 
and  then  the  torrent  of  tears  gushed  forth  free 
and  unrestrained. 

The  woman  who  acoompained  Miss  Beres-' 
ford  took  the  dead  child  very  tenderly  away, 
and  Laura,  when  she  had  soothed  and  comforted 
the  mother,  sat  quietly  by  her  side,  listening  to 
her  tale  of  grief  and  misery.  Her  early  marriage, 
her  husband's  cruelty,  his  love  for  his  chiUU 
which  was  the  one  bond  between  them,  and 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble,  sho 
would  keep  expressing  her  regret  that  hear  chSd 
must  have  a  parish  coffin,  and  that  she  oould 
not  wear  black  for  him. 

The  neighbour  looked  up  and  said,  '^  Don't 
take  on,  Mary  (she  had  learned  her  name),  and 
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jm  sbaD  have  my  bit  of  black,  and  we  will  do 
vfaat  we  can  to  give  the  poor  little  thing  a 
deomt  burying,"  and  th«i,  in  an  aside  to  Laura, 
ihe  added,  **  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  trouble 
the  Reverend,  the  child  is  so  wery  smaU.^* 

Laura's  eyes  fell  on  the  baby  as  she  spoke — 
he  ky  cm  a  pillow  the  neighbour  had  brought, 
18  if  m  a  sweet  sleep,  the  expression  of  pain 
had  given  place  to  one  of  peace  and  rest,  so 
great,  that  Laura,  taking  the  mother's  hand, 
said: — 

''Is  he  not  beautiful?  your  angd-child ; 
oh !  how  happy  he  must  be !  safe  in  heaven, 
80  safe ;  and  if  he  had  lived —  " 

"Thank  God,"  said  the  mother,  '*  thank  God 
he  is  safe." 

When  Mr.  Beresford  returned  for  Laura,  he 
wondered  at  the  change  he  saw — the  blank 
despairing  look  was  gone,  the  women's  tears 
wept  together  had  brought  peace.  The  peace  he 
had  invoked  on  entering. 
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Mr.  Beresford  returned  to  the  oottage  «loii^ 
he  had  left  Sidney  at  his  lodgingSi  muan^  amt 
what  h»  had  seen  and  h^aixL 

Laura  and  her  father  stopped  at  a  ahop  te 
purchase  some  black  no^tenal,  and  the  litt  idf 
the  day  was  spent  by  the  young  ^  andihar 
maid  in  coarse  hojoady  work. 

Edward  diiaed  ajt  the  Rectory* 

'^Have  you  been  walking  any  furthflTj  Mr. 
Sidney?"  said  Laura. 

"  No,  I  have  been  painting." 

"  Oh,  how  quickly  you  have  gone  to  wwk. 
Is  your  room  light  enough  ?  are  you  aboMt  any 
particular  picture?" 

Laura  was  a  true  woman,  and  so,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  asked  more  questions  in  one  breath, 
than  any  man  of  moderate  abili^  oould 
answer. 

"  I  am  only  sketching  one  in,  yes^  I  hafe 
plenty  of  light,"  he  replied,  musingly,  ''  plenty 
of  light." 
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Edwufd's  pictiu^  was  a  sketch  from  memory. 
TheM  was  the  young  mother  with  her  stony 
look  fixed  upon  the  dead  chOd,  and  the  £ur 
giii  bending  over  in  sympathising  love.  He 
tooLi  Hot  get  the  scene  out  of  his  mind; 
the  &ces  of  both  so  youiajg,  yet,  oh  how 
different !  all  light,  all  Hfe  quenched  out  of  one, 
excepting  ^the  fitful  glekois  that  seemed  to  shoot 
from  beneath  the  heavy  eyelids,  like  rays  from 
a  dark  doud— the  other,  the  very  embodiment 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Do  what  he 
would  those  two  figures  haunted  him,  they 
appeared  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with 
each  other— the  black  despairing  eyes  fixed  on 
death,  and  the  tender  blue  light  of  Laura's  pour- 
ing out  sympathy. 

Edward  was  very  sad,  the  sunlight  of  the 
morning  had  fiuled  from  the  world,  and  he  was 
standing  in  deep  shadow. 

Mr.  Beresford  addressed  him. 

"You  are  not  used  to  scenes  such  as  you 
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have  witnessed  to  day,  Mr.  Sidney.  I  bdieve 
you  have  lived  in  an  agricultural  parish,  and  Hh 
is  very  different  there." 

**  So  different,  I  seem  in  another  wcnid,  it 
must  have  a  saddening  influence,  bong  sur- 
rounded by  such  terrible  realities." 

''  It  sobers,  rather  than  saddens.  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Beresford,  '^  it  presents  life  to  you  as 
it  iSf  rather  than  as  we  wish  it  to  be ;  it  rouses 
one,  and  keeps  every  fiiculty  and  energy  in  foil 
play,  you  live,  not  dream.** 

Edward  sighed. 

"  Do  you  often  meet  with  cases  such  as  we 
have  seen  to  day  ?" 

"  Often  ?  No,"  said  Mr.  Beresford, ''  and  yet 
alas,  too  frequently !  ii4S  the  simple  result  of  a 
system,  degrading  alike  to  those  who  practise^ 
and  those  who  countenance  it." 

"  To  what  system  do  you  allude  ?"  returned 
Edward.  "  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  manufiu)- 
turing  life." 
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''Let  U8  take  the  case  in  point  to  illustrate 
mj  meaning.    This  poor  man,  Brooks,  finding 
work  scarce  in  Staffordshire,  or  it  may  be  from 
pressure  of  his  debts  there,  or  for  some  other 
leaaoD,  and  hearing  he  can  have  employment  at 
Redmarsh,  comes  at  once  with  his  wife  and 
child,  takes  a  house,  and  goes  to  the  pits.     He 
gets  work  at  once,  good  work,  say  fifteen  or 
sixteen  shillings  a  week,  often  a  great  deal  more* 
Now  the  men  work  under  what  is  called  a  butty, 
a  man,  not  the  master,  and  yet  not  responsible 
to  any  one,  who,  as  it  were,  farms  the  pit,  and 
makes  what  he  can  of  it.     The  colliers  are  paid 
every  fortnight,  but  as  this  Brooks  is  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  he  finds  it  diflScult  to  get  credit  at 
the  shops — ^perhaps  he  is  known  as  an  unsafe 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  bad  character,  still  he  and 
his  family  must  live — so  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  is  obliged  to  borrow  money  upon  his  wages 
at  the  pit:    this  is  no  difficult  matter,  for  at 
Q^ost  of  the  pits   there  is  a  man  called  a  '  one 

6  3 
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eye/  who  lends  money  in  this  way,  charging 
any  interest  he  pleases,  a  penny,  twopenoe,  or 
three  pence  on  the  shilling.  With  moofly  thus 
obtained,  the  man  pays  for  the  past  wedc'slodg^ 
ing,  food,  and  the  most  pressing  of  his  debt% 
and  the  family  has  to  live  for  the  next  week  on 
what  credit  they  can  get. 

*'  The  reckoning  night  comes,  the  men  an 
usually  paid  at  a  public  house,  often  k^  by 
the  butty,  or  some  one  under  hkn.  If  the 
colliers  spend  nothing  in  drink  they  incur  dis- 
like, and  the  butty  can  dismiss  them,  or  refuse 
them  work  at  any  time. 

"  The  poor  fellow,  perhaps,  has  not  tasted  fiood 
for  some  hours,  and  taking  the  fiery,  and  I 
fear  often  drugged,  draught,  makes  him  speedily 
tipsy,  his  thirst  becomes  intolerable,  and  he 
drinks  more  and  more,  till  at  last,  when  he 
reaches  home,  he  has  but  a  few  shillings,  somer 
times,  not  that,  to  give  to  the  poor  wretched 
wife.      She  meets  him,  drunk  as  he  is,  with 
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locuaatbns  and  reproaches;  he  returns  these 
with  blows,  and  the  result  is  the  scenes  of  starva. 
&D,  sudi  as  we  have  witnessed  to  -day.  To  men, 
who  are  proof  against  the  temptation  of  drink, 
odier  mduoements  are  tried  to  lure  from  them 
their  hard-earned  gains,  pictures  and  other 
things  are  put  up  for  sale,  at  enormous  profit ; 
lod  it  is  a  sort  of  understood  thing  that  some- 
thing must  be  spent 

**  In  Disraeli's  *  Sybil,*  you  read  of  another 
system,  most  iniquitous  to  ^the  collier,  I  mean  of 
course,  the  *  Tommy  Shops  /  but  these  for  the 
most  part  are  done  away  with  now,  and  the  men 
are  paid  with  money,  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
is  their  own." 

Edward  had  read  "Sybil,'*  and  recollected 
something  of  it. 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  continued  Mr.  Beres- 
ford, ''  that  all  pits  are  worked  on  this  system ; 
many  masters  are  most  careful  of  their  men, 
^d  do  their  best  to  stem  the  torrent  of  their 
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reckless  extravagance  when  work  is  good,  uA 
to  persuade  them  to  put  by  for  a  ramy  day ;  Iwt, 
I  do  mean  to  say,  that  cases  like  this  of  Broobi 
are  by  no  means  rare ;  I  have,  mysdf,  known 
many  like  it,  and  they  are  most  diflkult  to 
deal  with.  The  man  is  a  drunkard,  beats  fail 
wife,  has  pawned  every  bit  of  their  dotfaes,  and 
has  received  a  hurt  which  will  prevent  his  woik- 
ing  for  some  days,  and  there  he  is,  ibe  cbm 
must  be  met  somehow.** 

"  It  is  very,  very  sad, "  said  Edward :  "  li 
hardly  seems  fair  for  people  like  that,  to  fill  oi 
the  parish,  the  poor  rates,  paid  by  many  a  mai 
who  brings  up  a  family  on  twelve  or  fourteei 
shillings  a  week,  should  not  be  applied  to  such  i 
case." 

'*  No, "  returned  Mr.  Beresford,  thoughtfiiHy 
"  it  seems  a  case  for  private  charity,  or  rathe 
for  a  regular  '  sorting  up.'  We  must  see  .wha 
we  can  make  of  the  man,  by  scolding  and  rea 
soning  ;  and  as  for  the  poor  woman,  why  Laur 
must  help  us." 
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Again  the  contrast — again  the  two  brought 
oat,  as  it  were,  in  analogy.  Laura  was  listening 
to  her  fiither;  her  glowing  eyes  fixed  on  his 
&oe — ^her  head  proudly  drawn  up,  as  it  always 
was,  when  she  listened  to  tales  of  injustice  and 
vroQg,  while  her  small  delicate  hands  were  clasped 
tigfady  together,  as  if  to  curb  and  restrain  her- 
sdf  from  action. 

"  I  wish  Sir  Henry  were  here,''  she  said  in- 
vohmtarily,  ^^  he  would  know  just  what  to  do, 
and  save  you  so  muchr  trouble  Papa.*' 

Edward's  p\ilse  beat  quickly. 

"Who  is  Sir  Henry?"  he  asked,  impul- 
sivdy. 

"  Have  you  lived  twenty-four  hours  in  Red- 
marsh/*  said  Mr.  Beresford,  "  without  knowing 
who  Sir  Henry  Lovell  is  ?  He  is  my  right 
hand,  nay,"  he  added,  generously,  "  he  is  the 
head  also ;  for  he  has  planned  and  carried  out 
most  of  whatever  is  good  in  Redraarsh  ;  but  per- 
haps, that  does  not  quite  answer  your  question. 
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He  is  a  baronet,  worth  some  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  Uves  at  Erdbury,  about  two  miles  from  this, 
we  will  walk  with  you,  and  shew  you  his  place, 
some  day,  for  at  present  he  is  abroad." 

Laura  had  moyed  away,  she  was  aimoyed 
with  herself,  but  she  fdt  her  fece  bum  furi- 
ously. Edward  longed  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion, but  he  dared  not.  He  left  the  Rectory 
early,  and  he  left  it  feeling  very  dissatisfied 
with  himself. 

Instead  of  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  struck 
into  some  fields,  and  asking  the  first  person  he 
met,  his  way  to  Erdbury,  he  wandered  on  till  he 
stood  before  the  noble  old  mansion,  which  had 
descended  to  the  present  possessor  through  Hiany 
succeeding  generations  of  Lovells.  It  stood  out 
clear  in  the  moonlight,  large  cypress  trees  cast 
their  dark  shadows  over  the  velvet  lawn,'a  dear 
lake  reflected  their  branches  in  its  waters,  on 
which  the  leaf  of  the  large  water  lily  was  sleeping 
peacefully.     Far  away,  under  the   branches  of 
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^driousoaks^  herds  of  deer  were  lying,  whOe 
the  Uue  TMilt  above  was  gfittering  with  a  mil- 
Imiligbts. 

He  walked  to  the  edge  aS  the  water,  and 
giied  dowD  into  its  v^  depths  as  if  he  sought 
to  trace  there  the  mystery  of  his  aistenoe. 
There  was  an  dd  moss-grown  stone  by  his  side, 
lEgfatfy  nosed  on  a  turfy  hillock;  he  sat  down  upon 
it,  and  burying  his  head  in  hs  hands,  wept. 
Hot  scalding  tears  they  were,  wrung  from  his 
manhood  by  his  overwhelming  remorse.  What 
ms  he  ?  and  what  might  he  not  have  been  ? 
Oh,  that  the  miserable  past  had  never  been ! 
that  he  could  walk  free  and  upright  upon  God's 
pure  earth,  and  do  his  work  in  singleness  of 
heart !  presently,  his  mind  became  confiised,  he 
was  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  yawn- 
ing chasm,  behind  him  was  a  mass  of  confused 
images,  horrible  shapes  were  flitting  to  and  fro, 
trying  to  reach  him,  to  drag  him  down  to  per- 
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dition.  Before  him  lay  a  smiliDg  landscape, 
inviting  him  to  enjoy  its  peaceful  shades,  but 
he  could  not  reach  it — he  seemed  unabk  to  gain 
one  step  towards  it,  he  struggled  madly  with  his 
fate,  but  it  did  not  help  him  onwards,  when 
suddenly,  a  figure  of  light  and  beauty  appeared 
holding  out  to  him  her  hand,  he  scarcely 
touched  it  when  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 
shake  beneath  him,  he  looked  up,  the  heavens 
had  become  dark,  and  thunder  was  growling  m 
the  distance.     Sidney  had  been  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Whin  Sir  Henry  Lovell  left  the  Rectory,  on 
Ae  eventful  morning  that  decided  his  fitte,  the 
whole  world  appeared  to  him  as  one  vast  mirage ; 
everything  was  topsy  turvy ;  all  his  plans  of  life 
were  overturned  ;  the  foundation  for  the  future, 
that  he  fitncied  he  had  laid  so  deep  and  secure 
was  a  ruin  before  him. 

As  when  one  awakens  firom  a  dream,  and  asks 
oneself  again  and  again, ''  Where  am  I  ?    What 
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has  happened  ?''  trying  helplessly  to  disentangle 
the  false  from  the  true,  so  Sir  Henry  wearied 
himself  in  trying  to  unravel  the  web  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

His  love  for  Laura  was  of  no  ordinary  kmd ; 
it  had  its  root  so  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  its 
fibres  were  twined  round  every  action  of  his  life. 
He  had  given  himself  up  to  its  influence  wholly 
and  unrestrainedly,  for  had  it  not  been  a  beacon 
light,  guiding  him  to  paths  ci  tdilty  and  useful- 
ness? 

It  was  all  over  now— -the  test  had  come-*- 
what  had  been  hb  fnoHve  in  the  >nrortt  he  ball 
accomplished?  the  fire  was  consluiiiiig  the 
stubble  atid  the  straw,  what  would  k«maiA  H 
pure  gold  to  be  his,  hereafter  ? 

A  few  hours  had  found  Sir  Henry,  fer  fix>m 
Erdbury,  he  longed  fcnr  action,  tb  di^w  him  out 
of  himself,  to  quiet  the  storm  that  was  r^iag 
within  him. 

Pacing  up  and  do?m  the  pier    at  Dover, 
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W!ildiiug^'th6'gr6ttt  lirecikefB  8s  they  cflme  roll- 
fflg  ceagdeadj  onward,  to  da)Elh  themaelvea  in 
ftij  tignBat  the  obatractiDg  walls  *— fbding  the 
edA,  diarp  spray  as  it  scattered  itsdf  around 
ml  fl&xnit  Urn— the  had  stilled  the  beatings  of 
lii  fisqipoiiited^eart,  and  from  the  fury  of  the 
ekments  had  gathered  peace. 

He  would  be  strong,  he  would  bear  his  cross 
muttdBy  and  dieerfuDy,  and  strive  to  bring  his 
Q>«m  wffl  infto  entire  subjection  to  the  only  all- 
perfect  WiH 

He  €oidd  not  see  his  way  dearly,  but  he 
wodd  trust 

*That  taste  in  hours  of  insight  willed, 
Might  be  through  days  of  gloom  fulfilled.'' 

Hii  gimtest  4»i7  was  for  Laura,  he  reproached 
lamself  so  much  for  the  pain  he  had  caused  her, 
tin  in  his  thoughts  for  her  he  forgot  all  else,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  save  her  from  annoyance,  he 
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returned  to  his  inn,  and  wrote  a  note  both  to 
herself  and  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

To  one  he  simply  detailed  his  plans  ht  \k 
journey,  how  long  he  expected  to  be  wms] 
from  Erdbury,  concluding  by  requesting  Mr. 
Beresford  to  allow  Laura  to  have  the  note  bi» 
enclosed. 

The  father  and  daughter  were  together  whea 
the  letter  arrived.  Mr.  Beresford,  at  onoe^  gav* 
Laura  that  which  was  intended  for  her,  spying: 

'*  It  is  from  Sir  Henry,  darling,  he  is  t9 
cross  over  to  Calais  to-day,  and  does  not  think 
of  returning  to  Erdbury  for  some  time:  we 
must  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  him,'*  he 
added,  in  a  tone  that  sounded  a  litde  reproach- 
fully, at  least  Laura  thought  so. 

She  was  sorely  tempted  to  wish  Sir  Henry 
had  never  gone — if  he  had  not,  oh,  perhaps — 
What  a  world  of  meaning  is  comprehended  in 
that  little  word  if. 

*'  Papa,"  said  Laura,  holding  the  unread  letter 
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lervoady  in  her  hand,  ^  do  you  not  think  Mr. 
Sidney  will  be  able  to  help  you  in  carrying  out 
your  plans  as  well  as  Sir  Henry  did?" 

'^  I  ftar  not,  dear,  Mr.  Sidney  seems  intel- 
lectual rather  than  intelligent,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  him  out  Tlie  world  of  his  thoughts  is 
not  the  world  of  Redmarsh,  and  yesterday  when 
hewas  talking  to  me  so  much  about  books,  I  felt 
indined  to  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
a  remark  old  Waberlyn  made  to  me  about  Mr. 
James — *  Don't  you  think,  sir,  as  next  time  we 
had  best  to  have  a  parson  that  has  finished  his 
'eddicationf" 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  you  think  so  ? — you  cannot 
teQ  how  beautifully  Mr.  Sidney  talked  to  me 
about  the  poor  people,  he  seemed  to  invest  their 
very  poverty  with  a  sacred  halo,  saying  it  likened 
them  to  their  Great  Master." 

**  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Laura,"  said 
Mr.  Baresford,  sorrowfully,  ^*  you  will  judge  of 
things  by  a  different  standard  to  that  which  guides 
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you  now;  deeda»  not  words,  are  the 

must  bring  to  bear  on  life ;''  then  he  added;.'^]fi; 

Sidney  seems  very  earnest  in.  wishing  to  InaraE 

about  his  parishioners^  and.  we  must  not  jadge 

hastily." 

Laura  knew  what  was  paasing  tfamiglh 
her  father's  mind,  she  felt  that  he  was  contrasts 
ing  two  characters,  so  opposite^  so  very^.mfj 
opposite. 

Turning  away,  she  sat  domi.  by  the.i«iodew 
to  read  Sir  Henry's  note,  it  was  aftifbllowaic 

"Dover,  May  19th. 

''  My  Dear  Laura, 
"  I  cannot  leave  England  without  writing  to 
you,  I  seem  to  have  left  so  muob  unsaid  yesteiw 
day»  that  I  wished  to  say,  but  first  I  would  aak 
your  forgiveness  for  having  caused  you  so  much 
pain,  for  having  allowed  my  sdfish,  presumptuous 
hopes  to  cast  a  doud  over  your  birthday.  Can 
you  forgive  your  old  fiaend,  Laura?  and  dare 
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lask  you  to  be  to  him  still,  what  you  have  ever 
been— his  friend  and  better  angel  ? 

**!  would  ask  no  other  woman  this,  but 
knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  woujd  not  ask  you  less. 
I  ask  you  for  all  you  can  give  me.  I  know  your 
noUe  heart,  too  wdl  to  fear  a  rcsfiisaL  What  to 
other  women  would  be  impossible,  to  you  will  be 
the  jdain,  straightforward  way  of  truth.  We  will 
tiy  then  and  foi^get,  you  and  I,  what  it  troubles 
jou  to  remember.  The  fabric  of  hapinness  I. so 
dttiogly  tried  to  raise  for  myself,  has  crumbled 
beneath  my  touch,  but  it  has  not  left  me  shelter- 
less; I  have  b^en  very  happy,  I  will  try  to  b»  so 
stilL 

^*  Henry  Lovell  j^ 

Laura  read  the  letter  through  once,  twice. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  had  refused  to  be  the 
wife  of  this  man  ?  tbat  henceforth  he  was  to  be 
to  her  only  as  a  friend? 

YeS|  it  was  ev^n  so,  and  she  was  very  glad 
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that  Sir  Henry  asked  her  for  the  frieodd^  i 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  bavet 
held. 

She  put  the  letter  in  her  fadi^s  hands. 

**  No,  Laura,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  rad iL'j 

'*  If  you  please,  yes/'  said  Laura» ''  there  i»  i 
request  in  it,  which  before  I  grant,  you  shodi  | 
know  of." 

''  Noble  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Beresford,  reton- 
ing  the  letter ;  ^*  there  is  not  another  gill  h 
England  that  would  have  refused  such  a  man.** 

"  Papa,  I  did  not  love  him."  ' 

'^  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  hdped,  you  must  be 
guided  in  your  reply,  by  your  own  feelings,  and 
yet — .     Well,  Laura,   I  see  no  reason  wl^i 
because  you  can't  love  a  man,  you  should  quar* 
rel  with  him.    I  will  tell  Harry  you  fed  towards 
him  just  as  you  did,  eh  ?" 

Lain^  said  ^  yes  ;'  but  if  only  Sir  Henry  had 
asked  instead  of  Mr.  Beresford; 

**  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  house- 
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iper  entering,  *'  there's  a  young  woman 
med  Brooks,  with  a  black  eye,  that  wishes  to 
eak  to  you." 

^  I  win  come  directly.  Write  what  you  think 
oper,  dear  papa — good-bye." 
"  Oh  I  miss,"  said  the  poor  woman,  rising 
reedy  she  saw  Miss  Beresford,  but  reseating 
BTself  at  Laura's  desire — **  such  a  thing  as 
Bfor  was.  The  gentleman  as  came  with  Mr. 
lereiford  yesterday,  has  been  again  this  moru- 
la, and  ordered  a  coffin  for  my  poor  baby,  and 
^▼en  a  suit  of  clothes  to  Tom.  And  oh !  dear 
iDe,  miss,  how  can  I  ever  make  amends  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Laura,  "  your  hus- 
bind  will  now  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral,  if 
^  is  well  enough.     How  is  he  this  morning  ?  " 

**  Much  better,  miss,  and  thank  you.  The 
doctor  says  as  he  will  be  able  to  go  to  his  work 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"Is  he  kinder  to  you?" 

''Ohl  miss,  the  gentlemen  talked  to  him,  a 

vou  I.  H 
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deal  about  it  ;  and  Tom  said  as  he  never  meul 
to  hurt  me,  and  indeed  he  never  did,  miss.  I 
was  the  drink  as  did  it.  You  see  a  little  drq 
gets  in  his  head,  and  then  he  is  random-Iik 
and  I  scolds  him,  and  I  know  I  shouldn* 
and—" 

So  the  woman's  heart  would  out  Tl 
bitterness  of  her  grief  being  past,  she  was  mal 
ing  excuses  for  the  bruised  disfigured  fiice,  £ 
the  poor  maimed  hand ;  taking  what  blame  si 
could  upon  herself — if  only  she  could  ward 
off  from  him, 

"  Oh  !  miss,"  she  continued,  "  youTl  see  wIm 
he's  dressed,  hell  be  quite  the  gentleman.  I 
were  well  enough  to  look  at  when  we  first  mi 
ried.     It's  the  drink  as  has  ruined  alL" 

Laura  went  to  tell  her  father  what  the  worn; 
had  said.  He  made  no  remark — he  felt  he  hi 
no  right  to  interfere  with  another's  charities- 
even  if  they  were  injudicious — but  he  remei 
bered  his  promise  to  Philip  Brydon,  and  detc 
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miaed  to  do  what  he  could  to  influence  the  new 
Curate  aright 


On  Edward's  return  from  Erdbury,  he  found 
Ids.  Moody  looking  out  anxiously  for  him. 
He  was  cold  and  wretched,  and  accepted  the  old 
lady's  invitation,  to  come  and  sit  by  her  bright 
fire,  whilst  she  brought  his  slippers  to  him. 

His  thoughts  kept  running  in  one  channel. 

"  Is  Sir  Henry  LoveU  married  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"  Lor  bless  you,  no  sir»  nor  like  to  be,  as  I'm 
a  thinking,  unless  Miss  Laura  takes  pity  on 

"  Is  Miss  Beresford  engaged  then  ?  '* 

"Oh  I  no— she  is  but  young  yet ;  but  they 

do  say  as  Sir  Henry  worships  the  ground  she 

treads  on — ^bless  her  sweet  fece." 
"  Is  Sir  Henry  very  good  to  the  poor  ?  '* 
*'  Aye,  indeed,  is  he,  sir  ;  he  be  always  about 

sommat  good,  he  and  Miss  Laura." 

H  2 
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"  Is  he  handsome  ?'*  said  Edward. 

''  Well,  now,  I  declare,  only  hark  at  hiiB»' 
cried  the  little  old  woman  briskly,  addreHng 
imaginary  listeners — **  what  should  I  know  abori 
good  looks?  howsever  he  unt  noways  notlnii| 
partiklar,  but  there,  there,  what  do  it  signify  f 

*'  How  old  is  he  ?  "  said  Edward,  more  ooOf 
placendy. 

"  Near  about  thirty,  I  should  say,  sir." 

"And  MissBeresford?" 

''  Eighteen  the  very  day  you  came,  sir ;  Mm 
her,  she's  a  sweet  lamb,  she  has  such  winning 
ways  with  her,  and  yet  she's  a  good  spirit  o) 
her  own.  Why,  when  the  colliers  struck,  ud 
had  a  bit  of  a  riot,  Miss  Laura  went  about  jitf 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter,  and  persuade 
many  a  poor  starving  fellow  to  return  to  hi 
work.  Her  papa  was  away,  but  she  was  no 
afraid,  not  she !  and  she  gave  them  food  an 
anything  she  could,  she  were  so  sorrowful  like 
They  do  say  as  she  and  Sir  Henry   had  a  bi 
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of  a  tiff  over  it,  because  you  see  sir,  he's  raytber 
agen  the  GoDierB,  and  would]  g^ve  'em  nothing 
tiD  they  went  back  to  work ;  but  Miss  Laura 
we  so  {ntiful,  she  couldn't  abear  to  see  the 
poor  men  hungry.  1  rememb^  one  day  when 
lie  were  a  b^ging  me  to  make  some  broth  for 
one  poor  £umly,  because  the  cook  at  the  Rec- 
toy  was  bad:  Sir  Henry  comes  in,  and  he 
looks  quite  stem,  and  he  says, '  Laura,'  he  says, 
*yoa  shouldn't  go  to  encourage  them  Jones\ 
ferthey  be  very  litagatious  characters.'  She 
loob  at  him  with  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  says, 
*  Sir  Henry  I  don't  understand  nothing  about 
them  politics,  but  I  do  understand  when  I  see 
ft  lut  of  hungry  children  round  a  mother  who 
has  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat,'  so  with  that 
he  gives  her  another  look,  as  wasn't  like  the  first 
and  goes  out  there  and  then." 

"And  you  made  the  broth?"  pursued 
Edward. 

"  Of  course,  and  pleased  enoue^h  to  do  it, 
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and  Miss  Laura  said,  as  how  she  was  g^  d» 
wasent  a  man,  as  she  could  do  as  she'd  a  ma^ 
bless  her  r 

Edward  would  have  liked  to  have  talkdl 
longer  to  the  old  lady,  but  the  dock  warned 
him,  so  bidding  her  a  kindly  '*  good-night,''  b 
went  to  his  own  room,  full  of  dreams  of  thi 
future,  dreams,  in  which  one  fiur  face  pbyed 
no  inconsiderable  part. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


^  NEW  Curate's  first  Sunday  iu  a  parish,  is  a 
'ay  of  great  importance,  the  church  fills — each 
^dividual  of  the  congregation  feels  himself 
bced  as  a  judge  over  the  merits  or  demerits 
f"  the  preacher — appearance,  voice,  manner, 
c^d  matter,  are  all  freely  dissected  and  discussed, 
ad  then  condemned  or  approved,  according 
:)  the  different  dispositions  of  the  congrega- 
ioQ. 
Laura  Beresford  was   but   human    after   all, 
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and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  fdt  no  fitfll 

curiosity,  added  to  some  anxiety  as  to  how  Mt 

Sidney  would  acquit  himself. 
!  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  every  eye  was  tumd 

upon  him  as  he  gave  out  the  text — 

"  Finally  brethren,  pray  for  us," 

I  In  low,  energetic  tones  he  pleaded  for  thi 

I  priesthood.     He  described  the  life  of  a  priest; 

I  his  ceaseless  care,  ever  watchful,  ever  seeking: 

I  his  property,  his  time,  his  very  life  itself  at  the 

I  disposal  of  his  flock ;  and  these  demanded  d 

i  

j  him  as  a  rights  rather  than  as  a  gift.     Bm 

\  actions  often  condemned,  his  motives  questioned 

his   very  words  cavilled  at :  and  all  the  time 

his  *^  own  salvation  to  be  worked  out  in  fea 

and    trembling."      Men,    as   they  themselve 

were,  tempted  by  the  same  evil  spirit,  suooourei 

by   the  same   blessed    angels — Men,   of    lib 

passions,    hopes,  disappointments,   cares ;   ani 

yet  bearing  the  high  commission  to  **  seek  am 

save,"  to  "  warn  and  comfort."     Year  by  yeai 
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through  all  their  lives,  the  charge  was  laid  upon 
ftem,  there  could  be  no  going  back,  no  rest, 
till  tbqr  stood  before  their  Lord,  and  gave  in 
the  account  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge. 

From  the  [mesthood  at  large,  he  turned  and 
pleaded  for  himself,  he  entreated  them  not  to 
ja(^  but  to  pray  that  the  burden  which  was 
laid  upon  him  might  not  be  too  heavy  for  him, 
weak  and  trembling  as  he  was.  He  ended 
thus:— 

"Beloved,  each  one  of  you  that  listens  to 
ine  now,  must  witness  either  for  or  agamst  my 
soul  at  the  day  of  judgment !  Oh,  hinder  me 
not  in  my  perilous  position  I  I  shall  need  help, 
encouragement,  prayers:  freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give.  If  I  seem  to  fall  short,  as 
^^  I  may ;  if  human  weakness  overcome  me, 
if  tired  and  worn  with  the  daily  strife,  I  faint 
l>y  the  way,  judge  not,  beloved,  but  pray,  and 
your  prayer,  even  if  it  avail  not  for  me  shall 

H  3 
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surely  turn  into  yoiur  own  bosom,  and  bring  i 
blessing  on  yourselves." 

Edward's  language  was  very  happy,  and  Ui 
manner  so  earnest,  that  few  eyes  were  dry  wbn 
he  concluded.  The  people  were  taken  Iq 
surprise ;  many  of  them  had  gone  to  damA 
simply  expecting  subject  for  criticism,  or  matta 
for  discussion,  and  they  felt  themselves  ooD' 
demned  and  rendered  powerless,  and  many  t 
silent  prayer  went  up  to  heaven,  that  th* 
strength  so  earnestly  longed  for,  might  be  givei 
and  that  nought  of  evil  might  come  to  tk 
young  minister  through  them. 


"  Certainly,  my  dear,'*  said  Mr.  Lowe  to  h 
wife,  on  his  return  from  church,  "that  M 
Sidney  is  a  remarkable  young  man,  very  p 
markable,  but  I  should  say  he  preaches  an  ui 
comfortable  sort  of  religion.     Yes,  indeed  1  fei 
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people  would  bring  up  their  sons  to  the  church 
I  if  that's  to  be  the  kind  of  thing,  no,  indeed  !  My 
poor  father  drank  his  port,  collected  his  tithes, 
did  the  service,  and  let  other  people  alone ;  but 
I  raDy,  now-a*days,  nobody  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
himself  in  peace :  eh,  my  love  ?" 

^  Vm  sure  I  don't  know  where  it's  all  to  end," 

Rjdied  Mrs.  Lowe,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  ''  It's 

the  same  in  everything,  it's  all  hurry  and  bustle  ; 

'improvement,'    *  progress,*    *  civilization'   and 

'rights  of  the  poor,'  till  the  rights  of  the  rich  are 

quite  overlooked ;  and,  as  for  any  privileges  you 

gain  from  rank,  why,  what  with  the  march  of 

education,  and  the  levelling  up,  and  the  levelling 

down,  one  might  as  well  have  been  the  daughter 

of  a  chimney-sweeper.     I  declare  to  you,  my 

dear,  I  believe  the  first  class  in  the  Redmarsh 

School,  know  more  than  I  do ;    it's  positively 

alarming  the  state  things  are  in ;  I  really  did 

hope  for  a  little  peace  during  Sir  Henry  Lovell's 

absence,  for  I'm  sure  the  way  he  works  quite 
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takes  my  breath  away,  and  now  it  aee 
Mr.  Sidney  is  one  of  the  restless  oi 
dear  I  it's  very  fatiguing." 

"Very  true,  very  true,  my  love; 
fashion  of  the  day,  I  suppose — ^alwaj 
new  whim :  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  it's 
so  popular,  certainly  popular;  it's  ] 
marvellous  the  quantity  of  charitabk 
people  now  do  at  other  people's  expei 
begging  letters  again  to  day  1  yes,  inde 
fifteen  yesterday!  throw  them  all  in  t 
that's  what  /  do.  If  you  have  moo 
are  not  allowed  to  keep  it ;  no,  indeed  I 
with  a  dear  five  pounds  in  his  pockel 
game  for  a  hundred  benevolent  har| 
^^SP^  And  pulling  to  try  and  get  it  out 
they  may  from  me  my  love.     Yes  I  thai 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on 
Lowes'  comfortable  dining  room,  a  very  < 
one  was  taking  place  in  the  garden  of  t 
isonage. 
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Laura  is  talking  to  Mr.  Sidney,  and  has  in- 
sensibly oontmued  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  his  sermon. 

**  I  have  been  so  accustomed,"  she  said,  '*  to 
look  upon  life  from  the  walls  of  a  Parsonage, 
that  I  can  hardly  realize  the  change,  to  which 
you  alluded  so  strongly." 

*' Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  he  answered, 
'*8apposing  you  were  at  once  transferred  from 
Hedmarsh  Parsonage  to  London,  not  for  a  visit, 
bat  for  life,  not  in  a  position  to  choose  your 
own  employments,  but  simply  to  follow  the 
custom  of  those  around  you,  park,  opera,  and  ball, 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession :  knowing 
nothing  of  the  poor,  but  what  you  see  from  your 
carriage  windows,  or  read  in  the  columns  of  the 
'Times,'  (supposing  you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion for  that,  amidst  the  many  books  you  are 
obliged  to  read,  to  '  keep  up  '  with  the  fashion- 
able talk  of  those  around  you)  your  charities 
oonfiaed  to   money  subscriptions,    your  sympa- 
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tbies  to  tales  of  fiction.  Can  you  realize  the 
difference  of  this  life  to  the  one  you  are  lead- 
ing now  ?  You  must  not  forget,  that  what  I 
have  described  is  to  be  your  li/e^  not  a  tempo- 
rary thing." 

''  I  can  imagine  nothing  so  opposite/'  said 
Laura,  *'  without  entering  into  any  calculatioQ 
as  to  which  is  the  better  life,  as  a  life ;  it  most 
involve  an  entirely  different — I  was  about  to  say 
— mind,  and  indeed  it  seems  almost  to  amount  to 
that — ^your  interests,  pleasures,  hopes,  ambitionSi 
must  all  bear  such  an  altered  complexion.     Ob 
indeed, "  she  added  laughing,  **  I  should  be  lil^ 
a  fish  out  of  water ;  I  think  I  should  make  suc^ 
frantic  exertions  to  free  myself,  that  some  angl^ 
would  have  pity,  and  restore  me  to  my  nature 
element — but  with  men  the  case  must  be  ver; 
different." 

"  Not  so  different,  perhaps,  as  you  imagine,  a 
distinction  indeed,  but  no  difference.  Our  aims 
may  appear  higher,  but  are  they  so  in  reality  ? 
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'To  get  on  in  life/  seems  to  be  the  ruling 
motive  placed  before  us.     We  choose  our  asso- 
ciates from  tiiose  most  likely  to  forward  our 
views,  oar  education  bears  upon  it.     We  are 
tught  to  hide  whatever  hindrances  may  arise 
iopreyent  our  attaining  this  object.     Does  it 
make  much  difference,  do  you  think,  whether 
the  end  to  be  achieved,  be  a  seat  in  parliament,  a 
government  office,  a  fortune,  or  the  reflection  of 
one  or  all  combined,    in  an  eligible  *  parti  ?' 
Oh !  no,  Miss  Beresford,  the  real  difference  lies 
in  iias:    whether  we  propose  to  ourselves  as 
the  ruling  motive  of  our  lives,  the  glory  of  God, 
^d  the  good  of  our  fellow-man,  or  the  good  and 
glwy  of  ourselves.     Oh !  that  we  could,  one  and 
^1,  more  faithfully,  more  constantly,  cry — *  Non 
nobis  Domine.' " 

Sidney  continued  more  earnestly. 
**  Such  a  man  as  I  have  described,  such  have 
I  been.    Do  you  wonder  then,  when  finding  my- 
self placed  in  an  atmosphere  so  totally  distioct 
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from  any  I  have  breathed  before,  that  I  should 
feel  afraid  and  tremble,  ^  Lest  after  preaching  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away  ? ' " 

Laura  was  very  silent.  The  frail  petals  of  die 
pure  blossoms  of  the  May  were  Ming  to  tfie 
earth  before  her,  but  she  walked  on  unheeding. 
She  was  looking,  for  the  first  time,  deep  into 
a  human  heart.  It  was  a  new  and  delightfiil 
feeling ;  she  did  not  stay  to  ask  herself  if  it 
were  dangerous.  The  very  peril  would  but  have 
increased  her  fearlessness. 

A  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  Edward's  ftoe. 

*'  Miss  Beresford,"  he  said,  "  may  I  entreat 
for  the  like  forbearance  fit)m  you  that  I  asked 
from  the  congregation  in  chiurch  ?  When  dr* 
cumstances  seem  to  require  you  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  me,  will  you  try  to  remember  what 
my  life  has  been ;  how  old  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence fetter  me ;  how  wrong  modes  of  thought 
prevent  my  rising  to  what  I  would  be;  and 
instead  of  judging,  will  you  pity  me  ?  " 
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How  often  in  yean  to  come  Laura  remem- 
bered these  words,  the  look,  the  tone  that 
aooompenied  them — the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
tfait  rang  through  the  deep  stillness  of  evening 
-4he  very  feeling  of  the  May  petals  Ming 
aboot  her  feoe.  She  remembered,  too,  how 
Edward  had  stooped  to  gather  the  first  forget- 
OMiot,  fdacbg  it  carefully  in  his  book  of  prayer. 
Through  all  her  life  the  song  of  birds,  the  May, 
tod  the  forget-me-not,  were  connected  in  her 
ound  witii  this  one  spring  evening. 

When  Mr.  Beresfbrd  joined  them,  he  told 
them  that  he  had  been  to  visit  Brooks,  who  was 
80  fiir  recovered  as  to  state  his  i]\teption  of  re- 
turning to  his  work  in  the  morning ;  '*  so,"  added 
the  Rector,  "  I  have  promised  to  put  off  the 
baby's  funeral  tiQ  the  evening  that  he  may  be 
presoit/' 

From  talking  of  Brooks,  they  passed  on  to 
speak  of  colliers  in  general ;  and  Edward  asked 
^hat  was  the  true  meaning  of  a  "  strike  ?" 
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*'  It  is  a  very  expressive  word,''  said  Mr. 
Beresford,  '^although  one  that  recals  to  my 
mind  many  painful  scenes.  The  simple  mean- 
ing  of  a  *  strike '  is — when  all  the  ooUiers  agree 
to  leave  off  work  at  a  given  hoWi  and  not  return 
to  it  till  some  wrong,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
is  set  straight.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  threats 
and  all  sorts  of  intimidation,  sometimes  even 
violence,  is  used  to  ensure  the  strikes  being 
general  I  assure  you  the  large  bodies  of  oollien 
parading  the  streets,  begging,  or  consulting  toge- 
ther have,  to  uninitiated  eyes,  a  very  formidable 
appearance." 

''But  are  they  realty  not  to  be  dreaded?'' 
asked  Edward. 

'*  Only  inasmuch  as  it  injures  trade,  and 
themselves  with  it.  I  speak  as  a  general  rule," 
said  Mr.  Beresford.  "  Formerly  they  were 
mischievous,  and  proceeded  to  violence ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  at  Red- 
marsh  ;  and  in  describing  the  colliers  as  a  set  of 
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men,  I  should  say  they  were  open  to  oonviction^ 
and  easily  managed." 

"^  What  is  it,"  said  Edward,  '<  that  usuaDy 
canses  a  strike?'' 

**  There  are  two  causes,  I  believe,  that  generaDy 
operate  in  bringing  about  a  strike.  First — 
When  the  demand  for  coals  is  very  great,  and 
tbeir  vahie  consequently  increased,  the  masters 
ntae  to  raise  the  men's  wages  in  some  slight 
proportion  to  this  increased  value.  You  will  at 
QDoe  see  that  at  this  time  the  men  would  have 
the  best  of  it ;  and  if  their  demands  be  not 
very  unreasonable,  the  strikes  are  never  of  long 
duration,  and  but  seldom  occur. 

"  Th&e  is  on  this,  as  on  most  other  things,  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  a 
point  involving  so  many  questions,  that  one 
should  be  careful  before  giving  an  opinion.  The 
effect  is  all  we  see.  Masters  making  giant  for- 
tunes, colliers  well  paid,  and  extravagance  of 
every  kind  abounding.     When  the  demand  falls 
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off,  the  masters  not  bdng  wiDingt  of  oounei  to 
lose  what  they  have  gained  in  the  good  tiiMv 
reduce  the  men's  wages,  and  sometimes  turn 
many  off.  This  is  the  time  they  generally  strike^ 
and  it  is  the  worst  time  for  themselves,  and  the 
best  for  the  master,  they  could  choose :  for  tikon 
is  so  little  trade  doing,  that  a  short  cessation  ii 
hardly  fdt  by  them,  while  each  day  teDs  miserabfy 
upon  the  collier's  fiunily,  and  after  a  small 
demonstration  they  have  to  return  to  their  work* 
In  most  of  the  cases,  if  the  men  were  ooij 
moderately  careful  in  the  good  time  (putting  by 
for  the  evil  day,  which  always  comes  when  trade 
is  slack),  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  But 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  colliers  and  weavers 
have  the  least  forethought." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Edward,  *^  for  explaining 
thus  much  to  me,  for,  to  teQ  the  truth,  I  fi^ 
very  much  inclined  to  take  *  agen  the  masters^ 
as  your  people  call  it." 

''No,   no,"  said   Mr.    Beresford,  laughing, 
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"that  is  Laura's  peculiar  province.  She  is, 
always  rqoiciiig,  that  on  this  pomt  her  under- 
staudiiig  is  douded.  She  says  the  question  is 
too  deep  for  a  woman — so  she  always  sides  with 
the  men,  so  much  so,  that  when  she  was  a  little 
gill  she  was  usually  called  the  *  Queen  of  the 
Colliers.' '• 

Laura  blushed  slightly. 

"Indeed,  papa,  it  is  not  pretence.  I  don't 
uiderstand  a  bit  about  it." 

"  Well,  but  Laura  it  is  very  simple." 

"  Oh !  don't  papa,  where  ignorance  is 
WiasI" 

"  Well,  wdl,  darling,  I  will  not  increase  your 
foOy/'  said  Mr.  Beresford,  good  humouredly. 

''How  gloriously  your  nightingales  sing," 
suggested  Edward,  coming  to  the  rescue.  '*  The 
two  years  I  spent  in  London  has  given  me  a 
keener  appreciation  of  them  than  I  ever  had 
before." 

"It  is   their  evening  hynm,"  repliec^  Mr. 
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Beresford.  **  Come,  Laura,  let  us  foDon 
example.  I  like  music  on  a  Sunday  e^ 
Mr.  Sidney:  we  ^ve  so  much  of  it  t 
world,  that  I  would  dedicate  this  porti 
Him,  from  whom  we  deriye  it  all." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


I^ERE  was  scarcely  a  day  that  Edward  did  not 
&dsome  excuse  or  other  for  taking  him  to  the 
I^ry.  He  had  to  be  initiated  into  all  the 
Mysteries  of  clothing  clubs,  sick  dubs,  friendly 
^ties,  reading  rooms,  &c. ;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness-part of  his  call  was  over,  there  was  generally 
some  little  matter  to  be  discussed  with  Laura — 
some  flower  or  fern  to  be  added  to  her  collection 
of  dried  plants — some  little  sketch  to  be  shown, 
01"  compared  mih  one  of  her's.     From  the  latter 
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circumstance  it  came  to  pass  that  sketdung 
walks  were  planned,  and  no  sooner  planned  than 
carried  into  e£Pect 

Very  pleasant  walks  were  these  to  Laura:  her 
household  cares  and  parish  work  concluded 
before  an  early  dinner,  she  was  free  to  enjoy 
the  evening  thoroughly.  Accompanied  by  her 
father,  who  was  a  tolerable  artist,  her  friendy 
Lucy,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  her  pony,  (laden  with 
shawls  and  painting  apparatus,  and  ready  ftr 
Laura  herself  should  the  walk  be  beyond  her 
strength,)  she  made  excursions  &r  and  near. 
The  first  was  to  Erdbury,  at  Lucy's  particular  re* 
quest.  There  was  an  oak  tree  there  of  wonderful 
shape  and  size,  and  so  hollow  within  that  two  or 
three  men  could  stand  in  the  trunk  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  Lucy  was  very  ambitious  of  drawing  it 
When  the  others  were  expatiating  upon  '  beau- 
tiful distances,'  green  vistas  with  dancing  lights 
and  shades,  or  the  pretty  windings  of  the  canal 
(which  tradition  reported  had  been  cut  soldy 
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hr  the  purpose  of  transporting  from  London  to 
Erdbnry,  without  the  fatigue  of  a  land  journey,  a 
certain  Sir  Richard  Lovell,  who  had  broken  his 
kg,)  Luqr  would  put  her  head  into  the  heart  of 
the  old  tree,  and  say  **  She  loved  a  *  home  view' 
best/* 

Now  it  happened,  that  on  one  lovely  after- 
noon, in  the  middle  of  July,  the  quartette  I 
bave  mentioned,  were  all  busily  engaged  sketch- 
ing at  Erdbury.  Laura  had  challenged  Edward 
to  take  a  view  of  the  house.  She  seated  herself 
on  the  old  moss  grown  stone,  where  Edward 
had  dreamed  his  strange  dream,  and  began  her 
woik. 

Edward  sat  at  a  little  distance,  but,  afler 
making  a  few  strokes,  he  threw  down  his  pencil, 
aying— 

*"  Lady,  before  I  enter  into  the  contest,  I  pray 
you,  of  yoiur  courtesy,  to  tell  me  somewhat  of 
the  history  of  the  mansion,  which  is  about  to 
suffer  transmigration   into  this  fair   sheet    of 

VOL,  I.  I 
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paper,  that  I  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  past  into  the  present'' 

"  Sir  Knight/'  answered  Laura,  "  you  ban 
mounted  me  upon  my  hobby,  which  I  ride 
willingly  in  your  good  service,  therefore 
listen !  and,  at  your  peril,  interrupt  mj 
joiUTiey ! 

''  There  was  once  upon  a  time,  in  good  King 
Harry  the  Second's  reign,  a  certain  Raphe  de 
Sudley,  who,  'for  the  health  of  his  soul,  and 
for  the  soul  of  Emme  his  wife,  OtweQ  his  sod 
and  heir,  and  other  his  children,  his  &ther's 
soul  also,  and  all  his  ancestors,'  built  and  at* 
dowed  the  monastery  of  Erdbury  upon  these  &ir 
lands.     There  was  a  goodly  endowment  apper- 
taining thereto,   for    we  read   of   •  churches,' 
*  tofts,'  ^  broad  acres  of  meadow  land,*  *  six-yaid* 
land,'  and  Uwo-yard-land,'  with  amerdaments 
of  all  their  tenants,  being  included  therdn,  to* 
gether  with  timber  for  buildrng,  fuel  for  fiit^ 
liberty  for  the  Canon's  hogs,  to  be  taken,  oo 
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tl  oocasioDS,  throughout  the  gracious  Raphe's 

'demesne  woods/ 

"But  in  spite  of  all  their  privileges,  these 
Gallons,  blest  as  I  have  told  you,  were  not 
eonfbrmable  to  rule.  They  ran  riot  in  the  wild 
woods,  like  their  hogs,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  order,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  some 
Derbyshire  Monks  to  *  instruct  and  guide  them.' 
Things,  we  must  suppose,  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse ;  for,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
<%hth  Henry's  reign,  we  read  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  poor  *  Monasterie.' 

''From  the  clutches  of  the  rapacious  monarch, 
it  passed  through  those  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  to  Margaret  Kersey ;  from 
bar,  to  Sir  Edmond  Anderson,  who  totally  de- 
molishing the  old  fabric  of  the  house  and 
Aurch,  built  out  of  their  ruins,  a  fair  structiu-e 
Q  a  quadrangular  form ;  and  having  so  done, 
•be  property  passed  to  the  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
^t  possessor.     And  so  Sir  Knight,  you  have 

I  2 
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the  full  and  particular  aooount,  as  gafliendl 
myself  from  the  reuowned  *  Dugdak,'  of 
quarian  memory. 

"  From  the  reakn  of  history  shall  we  pass 
that  of  romance?  shall  I  tell  you  of 
ncan  passages  opening  heneath  the  very 
on  which  I  am  seated  to  a  fisor  off 
through  which  in  times  of  danger,  plate  or  i 
ney  could  be  conveyed  away  in  safety  ?  or  sbfl  I  j 
tell  you  later  traditions,  savouring  more  d 
home? — how  one  of  the  Lovell  Knights  hid 
the  misfortune  to  be  wedded  to  a  dame,  irhD 
although  very  beautiful,  was,  alas  !  untidy  I— 
how  he  tried  remonstrance,  prayers,  and  tean» 
without  avail  ?  for  the  merry  lady  only  lau^ifid 
and  whipped  him  with  her  fern,  looking  so  b^ 
witchingly  lovely,  that  what  could  a  poor  DM 
do  ?  One  sad  day  the  tidy  Knight  was  sent  oft 
some  secret  mission,  leaving  his  dame  disconao* 
late  at  Erdbury.  She  called  her  maids  togdhtf 
in  conclave,  and  then  they  all  set  busily  to  woik* 
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Uk  Sir  Robert's  return  he  rushed  to  bis  wife's 
^kudoir  to  dasp  her  in  his  arms,  when  lo  I  there 
\fm  not  an  empty  chair  to  sit  upon ;  there  was 
BDsic  on  one,  a  hat  and  feathers  on  another,  a 
fktml  on  a  third,  a  bouquet  freshly  gathered,  on 
'M  £nirth.  The  good  Knight  is  distracted,  his 
Jdy  appears  sparkling  with  fun  and  gladness  1 
horn  wdl  her  trick  has  succeeded  1  He  may  sit 
.on  her  hat  without  fear  of  crushing  it,  for  it  is 
but  the  work  of  her  industry.  Her  heart,  as 
«dl  as  her  hands  have  been  employed,  for  ever 
ifter,  the  good  dame  was  a  pattern  of  neatness. 
Now  Sir  Knight  I  have  done  ;  and  oh  1  how 
tired  I  am  with  talking,''  said  Laura  ;  and  then 
added  directly — "  Fair  Sir,  I  suspect  unfair  play. 
Are  you  stealing  a  march  upon  me,  and  infusing 
some  of  the  tidy  Knight's  spirit  into  your 
sketch?" 

Edward  hastily  hid  away  the  drawing  he  had 
in  bis  hand,  and  on  which  he  had  been  listlessly 
engaged  during  Laura's  story.     The  subject,  was 
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his  dream ;  and  the  figure  stretching  out  to 
hand  to  him  across  the  abyss  wore  Laura's  fthj 
tures.     Jealously  hidden  now !  to  be  blurred  wA\ 
blotted  with  tears  of  agony  hereafter. 

"No   Lady,"   he  answered,     "I  was  h*| 
dreaming  of  the  wondrous  mirades,  love  evff  j 
worketh*— but  now  for  real  business,  one,  tm, 
three,  and  away/* 

And  they  began  to  work  in  real  earnest;  tak- 
ing but  little,  now  and  then,  so  that  when  lacf 
came  to  exhibit  her  tree,  and  Mr.  Beresfbrd,  his 
group  of  deer,  they  had  made  very  creditaUe 
progress. 

"  Will  the  Lady  Hamadryada  allow  me  to 
look  at  her  *  Home  view  ?' "  said  Edward. 

"  Now  Momus  be  my  aid  !  and  help  me  to 
send  back  some  of  the  shafts  of  this  man  of 
boundless  desires,"  retunied  Lucy,  as  she  looked 
over  Edward's  shoulder  at  his  sketch.  "  What 
are  these  I  pray  you  ?"  pointing  to  some  queer- 
looking  specks  on  the  water. 
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^  My  style  is  like  Rembrandt's/'  said  Edward, 
^joa  must  look  very  hard,  and  look  very  long, 
tad  if  you  are  a  person  of  an  inventive  genius, 
a  strong  imagination,  and  are,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed of  extreme  good-nature,  it  is  just  possible 
you  may  mistake  them  for  swans." 

Laura  laughed. 

"  May  I  have  a  peep  ?"  she  said. 

"  Nay  Lady,"  he  replied,  "  there  is  a  presence, 
GD  which  to  intrude  in  d^habille  is  disgrace ; 
allow  me  to  enter  yours  in  court  costume  ?" 

**  Alas !''  said  Laura,  **  my  eyes  are  but  mortal, 
I  never  could  look  at  the  sun  without  blinking ; 
I  pray  you,  let  me  arrive  at  it  by  degrees." 

The  drawing  was  before  her  even  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Oh,  how  very  pretty  it  will  bel"  she  said 
enthusiastically ;  ^*  you  have  just  caught  my  dear 
old  Cypresses  at  their  best,  I  see  scenery  is  your 
forte,  how  dear  the  water  is — I  can  almost  see 
into  it — ^yes,  I  thought  this  would  be  your 
stvle '" 
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"  Why  did  you  think  so  ?"  inquired  Echwri. 

''  Oh  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  always  aw>- 
ciate  different  styles  with  different  people;  now  Sr  ; 
Henry,  when  he  draws,  always  chooses  stanny 
skies  and  roaring  waterfalls ;  with  poor  trees  aB 
blown  about  and  torn  to  bits  by  the  winds." 

''And  is  Sir  Henry  a  stormy  disposilioo 
then  ?"  asked  Edward. 

"  Oh  no,  just  the  contrary,  he  is  always  calm 
and  self-possessed,  always  himself  in  &ct.'' 

Edward  longed  to  ask  if  he  was  to  conclude 
that  Laura  thought  himself  the  reverse  of  tbe 
picture,  but  he  dare  not,  so  he  only  said : 

"  Sir  Henry  is  a  very  old^friend  I  believe  I** 

''Yes,  indeed  he  is  my  father's  greatest 
friend." 

Laura  made  a  slight  emphasis  on '  my  father's^' 
but  instantly  added — "  and  mine  too,  he  has 
been  very  kind  to  me,  ever  since  I  was  a  Utile 
girl — how  strange  it  always  is  to  look  back  into 
the  past — I  had  a  happy  childhood.'' 
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Ify  world,"  said  Edward,  "  is  the  future ;  it 
s  before  me  decked  in  a  thousand  glittering 
;  each  day  as  I  rise  I  feel — ^^This  day 
thing  good  will  come  to  me,  something 
r  than  I  have  yet  known :'  it  is  like  explor- 
ome  unknown  country ;  ^  Who  knows  what 
be?'  are  my  watchwords,  and  I  constantly 
myself  anticipating  a  joyful  surprise,  such 
erwhelmed  Cortes,  when  the  first  view  of 
»  burst  upon  him." 

low  delightful  ! "  said  Laura,  "  how 
jnt  to  myself!  I  like  to  think  of  what 
Jen,  of  what  /  know^  for  when  I  gaze  far 

sea,  upon  the  voyage  where  so  many  are 
recked,  I  feel  afraid — I  dare  only  trust 
F  step  by  step,  from  day  to  day." 
!'ou  remind  me  of  my  mother,"  said 
d  in  a  very  low  voice.  "  I  have  a  letter 
8  by  me  now,  in  which  she  warns  me 
5    danger  of  indulging    in  dreams — her 

are  expressive,  she  says— 'Day  dreams 

i3 
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are  to  the  mind,  what  dram  drinking  is  to  the 
body/" 

"  Is  your  mother  dead  ?" 

**  Nearly  four  years  ago ;  I  thought  you  knew 
my  history." 

''  No,  papa  only  told  me  you  had  had  mudi 
sorrow,  and  seen  many  reverses." 

'*  So  many  Miss  Beresford,  that  for  me  to 
dwell  much  on  the  past,  requires  more  oounge 
than  I  possess.  There  are  I  suppose,  few  lives 
so  entirely  dark,  that  the  sun  never  shines  across 
them. — My  mother's  love  was  the  light  of  mine, 
and  when  that  was  quenched,  my  past  became  a 
dark,  cheerless  void,  in  which  I  dare  not  be 
alone." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Sidney,"  said  Laura,  "  your 
mother's  love  is  yours  still,  for  love  is  indestruct- 
ible, being  a  spark  of  the  Divine  light  I  like 
to  think  that  my  dear  mother — ^who  I  never 
knew — is  near  me,  always  near  me,  watching; 
and    if  it  may  be,  ministering  to   me.     My 
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greatest  pleasure  is  trymg  to  act  as  I  think  she 
would  approve,  that  when  we  meet^  when 
mother  and  child  shall  be  united,  we  may  not  be 
Jtangers — and  you — ?"* 

''Dream,''  Sidney  replied  in  a  melaneholy 
voice. 

Laura  sat  for  a  moment  sflent,  and  then  re- 
potedTery  sofUy. 

'''Trust  no  future  how  e'er  pleasant. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  their  dead. 
Act  in  the  living  present- 
Heart  withm,  and  God  d'erhead/  " 

Sidney  looked  up. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  world  still  contains  the 
good  and  true;  it  is  yet  beautiful,  very  very 
beautiful ;  and  as  I  walk  gazing  onwards,  I  crush 
many  a  delicate  blossom  under  my  feet.  Lady,'' 
be  added  brightly,  *'  I  will  be  more  circumspect, 
and  gather  with  diligent,  thankful  hand,  what- 
e? er  of  good  lies  in  my  path." 
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Just  then  Mr.  Beresford  came  up^  sayin 

"  Laura  I  think  we  must  be  going ;  a 
cold  ?— you  look  pale.** 

In  a  moment  Edward  has  caught  the 
and  Laura  is  enveloped  in  a  warm  shawL 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  indeed 
only  a  little  stiff  from  sitting  in  one  podi 
long.  Papa  I  beg  you  will  admire  m] 
please  let  us  compare  notes  before  going  1 

"  No,  not  an  instant  longer.  Mr.  Sidn* 
Lucy  must  take  tea  with  us,  and  then ' 
touch  up  our  sketches,  and  make  them  p 
able." 


When  the  party  arrived  at  the  \Fan 
Laura  found  a  note  from  Lady  Elizabet 
fax,  inviting  herself  and  Mr.  Beresford, 
at  the  Hall  the  next  day,  to  meet  her  I 
Lord  Melford,  and  his  wife—"  There  was  i 
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Wf  tempting  to  offer/'  she  said,  '*  as  she  had 
Qoly  a  few  hours'  notice  of  her  brother's  intended 
mt;  but  she  had  sent  notes  to  Mr.  Sidney  and 
the  Demsters,  Mdford  wished  it,"  she  put  in 
qMkgeticaDy,  **  her  dear  Laura  must  positively 
oome,  Melford  was  so  devoted  to  her." 
Laura  gave  the  note  to  her  fether. 
"Must  I  say  *  yes '  papa,  or  *  no  ?' " 
"Which  would  you  rather  say?" 
"Yes.'* 

«Then'yes,'itshanbe." 
The  substance  of  the  letter  was  made  public, 
aad  it  was  agreed  that  a  general  acceptance 
should  be  sent. 

"Who,  and  what  is  Lord  Melford?"  asked 
Sidney  of  Lucy. 

"  Now  Heaven  grant  me  patience !"  returned 
Lucy.  "  To  hear  any  one  in  Redmarsh  ask  who 
and  what  Lord  Melford  is  ? — but  in  pity  to  your 
ignorance  I  must  enlighten  you.  In  the  peerage 
then,  he  is  the  fifth  earl,  of  that  distinguished 
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name ;  descended  from  a  long  line  of  men  whom 
kings  have  delighted  to  honour ;  for  what  reason 
themselves  best  know,  for  history  telleth  not. 
In  Redmarsh,  Lord  Melford  is  Lady  ElizabeA's 
brother  ! — ^the  great  luminary  suffers  a  temporaiy 
eclipse  from  the  lesser  light — ^in  reality — "  Lucy 
stopped. 

"  What  in  reality  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  Having  gone  so  far,"  said  Lucy, "  I  might 
as  well  make  a  finish.  In  reality  the  noUe 
Lord,  is  a  fat  pompous  man,  sorely  vexed  with 
the  gout ;  who  is  supposed  to  have  something 
very  clever  to  say  on  every  subject,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  his  never  having  said  it !" 

"And  Lady  Melford?" 

"  Is  a  busy  energetic  woman,  talking  enough 
for  the  whole  peerage;  knows  she  was  Lady 
Mary  Foxley,  before  she  became  Countess  erf 
Melford,  and  being  satisfied  with  her  own  know- 
ledge, never  intrudes  it  upon  you.  She  is  Pirasi- 
dent  of  half-a-dozen  ladies'  committees,  where  I 
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am  told  she  actually  manages  to  get  something 
like  business  done.  Superintends  *  Governesses 
homes,' '  G^itlewomen's  Hospitals/  'Societies  for 
every  desmption  of  Orphans/  besides  getting  up 
rather  brilliant  speeches  for  Parliament,  which 
Lord  Melford  obediently  repeats,  with  only  the 
additi(xi  of  an  original  nasal  twang,  which  is 
rather  wearing  to  the  hearer." 

"Is  all  this  really  true  ?"  btemipted  Edward. 

"  On  dit,"  said  Lucy,  laughing — "  how  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  tell  a  naughty  bit  of  scandal 
to  a  new  listener ! — On  dit,  that,  once  when  he 
had  wound  himself  up  to  a  pitch  almost  border- 
ing upon  enthusiasm,  with  his  wife's  eloquence, 
be  was  interrupted  by  a  question,  implying  a 
doubt  of  one  of  his  statements ;  instead  of  an- 
swering it,  he*  only  threw  on  the  impertinent 
questioner,  a  look  of  withering  scorn,  and  went 
on  to  the  end  of  his  speech — concluding  with 
such  a  burst  of  rhetoric,  that,  as  he  took  his 
seat,  breathless  and  half  exhausted,  he  could  not 
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hdp  exclaiming,  'Bkss    me,  what   a  womat 
itisP'' 

Edward  was  laughing  when  Laura  rrtmned 
from  answering  Lady  Elizabeth's  note,  he  toned 
to  her  and  said, 

''  lyfiss  Demsta-  has  been  g^iing  me  a  voy 
amusing  account  of  the  company  I  am  to  meet 
to-morrow/* 

"Don't  scold,  Laura,"  said  Lucy,  "I  was 
obliged  to  take  pity  on  Mr.  Sidnq^,  he  had  ne?er 
even  heard  Lord  Melford's  name/' 

Laura  looked  a  little  sorry  in  spite  of  Luqr's 
appeal.  The  fact  was,  Lucy  had  rather  a  talent 
for  ludicrous  descriptions,  and  often  said  things 
that  sounded,  and  indeed  were  satirical,  at  the 
very  time  when  her  heart  was  overflowing  mth 
love  and  kindness.  Laura  knew  it  gave  people 
unjust  impressions  of  her  fiiend,  and  did  her 
best  to  make  her  see  it  in  this  light,  but  hucj 
was  too  natural  and  hearty,  to  converse  at  all 
times  with  a  drag  on,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
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that  many  people  feared,  and  eyen  disliked,  one 
whose  every  act  in  life  would  have  justified  their 
oteem. 

^Tou  are  quite  right  Laura/'  said  Lucy,  in  a 
decided  tone,  that  sounded  absurdly  like  Lady 
Elizabeth's,  ''Melford  entirely  coincides  with 
you." 

Laura  shook  her  head. 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  quite  good  now,  pray 
Mr.  Sidney  forget  all  I  have  said ;  and  if  his 
lordship  should  be  very  silent,  you  must  remem- 
ber he  has  the  gout,  poor  man — and  if  he  should 
talk,  you  must  remember  he  has  a  wife  ! — come 
Laura,  th^s  nothing  in  that,  Fm  sure." 


The  next  morning  a  little  note  told  Laura,  that 
there  was  no  dining  at  the  Hall  for  Lucy ;  she 
had  taken  a  violent  cold,  and  the  doctor  had 
been  sent  for. 

Laura  went  inunediateiy  to  see  her,  and  found 
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her  sitting  up  in  bed  hard  at  work,  the  dn 
and  floor  covered  with  black  garments — wl 
her  face  was  so  swelled  she  would  hardfy  b 
known  her,  and  her  voice  was  nearly  gone. 

''  Lucy  what  are  you  doing  ?"  ezdaimed 
friend. 

"  Oh  Laura  such  a  terrible  thing  happe 
yesterday  while  we  were  away — poor  StieJ 
was  killed  in  the  pits,  his  head  lita 
chopped  o£f ;  they  took  him  home  in  this  si 
without  warning  his  wife,  and  the  poor  woi 
lost  her  senses ;  and  there  is  herself  with 
children  to  be  put  into  mourning/' 

"How  terrible  —  how  very  dreadful T 
Laura ;  "  but  must  you  do  it  yourself  hvicy 
and  now  that  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  do  not 
to  apply  to  papa,  because  he  is  so  liberal  tc 
for  all  our  own  poor  people,  and  I  cannot  ai 
to  put  it  out  just  now." 

"Let  me  pay  for  it?" 
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"  No  thank  you,  you  have  pknty  of  your  own 
cases,  and  this  one  has  come  too  plainly  before 
mc  to  allow  of  my  turning  away." 
"  At  least  I  can  help  you  then." 
"  Yes  that  would  be  charming,"  said  Lucy  ; 
"so  take  a  thimble  and  begin." 

And  the  two  sat  together  on  the  pleasant 
July  morning,  and  there  was  not  a  tone  in 
Lucy's  voice,  that  i^ke  of  aught  but  love  and 
compassion  to  her  neighbours.  Laura  wished 
her  friends  could  have  seen  her  then,  suflFering 
as  she  really  was,  yet  in  self  forgetfulness  only 
careful  for  others. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  and  of  course  of 
Sir  Henry. 

"  Laura,"  said  Lucy  bluntly,  "  did  Sir  Henry 
go  away  on  your  account  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  dear  Lucy,  you  must  not  ask 
mc  about  it." 

"  Well  then  I  wont,  but  oh  Laura  how  any- 
body could  refuse  Sir  Henry  Lovell,  I  can't 
think.*' 
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"  Why  what  would  you  have  done  ?  ** 
''  Well  indeed,  if  he  had  liked  me,  I  do  bdieve 
it  would  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  your 
conduct/* 

"  Do  you  like  Sir  Henry,  Lucy?" 
"  Of  course  I  do— but  you  need  not  look 
inquisitively  for  I  stop  at  liking ^  yes,  I  don't  go 
a  barley-corn  farther,  I  never  waste  my  affection, 
— it  is  not  very  valuable  I  know,  but  at  least 
it  shall  be  pure  and  untarnished.     I  would  not 
be  like  a  mirror  reflecting  every  one  that  passes 
before  me,   but  rather  like  the  glass  of  the 
photographer  that  reflects  but  once,  and  that  for 
ever.    Oh  Laura,  it  must  be  a  brave  thing  to  love, 
I  mean,"  she  added  hastily,  "  to  love  worthily, 
to  go  out  of  oneself  towards  a  heart  great  enough 
for  two.     I  often  think  how  much  men  must 
lose,  who  are  content  with  being  loved,  I  do  not 
care  so  much  for  that,  I  do  not  think  women 
ever  do,  we  only  ask,  moth-Uke,  to  be  allowed  to 
flutter  around  the  light,  that  too  often  proves 
oiu*  destruction." 
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"Why  Lucy  you  are  growing  sentimental, 
70a  are  not  feverish,  are  you  ?"  said  Laura  with 
a  look  of  feigned  anxiety,  first  making  an  asser- 
tioD  and  then  questioning  it,  as  is  the  habit  of 
most  ladies. 

''No,  not  feverish,  only  thinking  you  have 
done  a  very  foolish  thing ;  oh  Laura  it  is  not  too 
late,"  said  Lucy  her  face  glowing  with  eamest- 
oess ''  think  what  you  are  setting  aside — the  deep 
strong  love  of  a  manly  heart — no  selfish  passing 
^cy — it  could  not  be  that,  for  it  is  Sir 
Henry's/' 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Laura  turning  very  pale, 
"it  is  over  now  dear  Lucy,  you  must  not,  indeed 
you  must  not  speak  like  that  any  more/' 

'*  Forgive  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you, 
but  I  am  so  grieved,  so  very  very  sorry  for  Sir 
Henry." 

The  needles  clicked  very  industriously  as  the 
two  yoimg  girls  sat  silently  thinking.  One  with 
a  merciless   unsparing  hand  razmg  from  her 
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heart  the  one  image  that  unknown  to  herself,  hai 
been  enshrined  there  for  many  years;  puttioj 
aside  the  bright  hope  that  would  for  ever  intrud 
imbidden.  The  other,  timidly  and  shrinkingl 
opening  her  heart  to  a  new  guest,  that  seeme< 
to  flutter  about  her  like  a  wounded  dove,  cravinj 
for  rest  and  sympathy. 

And  as  the  young  girls  worked,  the  cook  a 
the  Hall  was  breaking  her  heart  because  th< 
oven  was  not  heated ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  wa: 
irritating  her  daughter  Agnes  to  desperation 
about  the  dessert ;  Annette  was  talking  politiG 
to  Lord  Melford's  Secretary ;  Lady  Melford  was 
astounding  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  questioi 
of  finances ;  while  her  husband  was  nursing  his 
gouty  foot  in  a  corner ;  and  all  the  time  pooi 
Widow  Stretton  sat  laughing  and  crying  to  her- 
self in  her  cottage,  alike  helpless  to  attend  to  hei 
little  children,  or  rouse  herself  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming sorrow  that  God  had  sent  to  her. 

When  Laura  left  the  Mill,  she  looked  in  upon 
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the  poor  mourner,  who  greeted  her  with  a  dread- 
M  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  fell  into  a  low 


'  cry.  Several  of  the  neighbours  were  in 
the  cottage  doing  what  they  could  to  help  and 
qrmpatbise;  giving  the  best  help  and  truest 
sympathy,  in  their  personal  service  and  their 
tore ;  "  For  you  see  Miss,"  they  said, "  it  is  Susan 
toJay,  God  only  knows  whose  turn  may  come 
tcv-morrow/* 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


A  DINNER  party  at  Redmarsh  Hall  was  a  ves 
serious  affiiir.  The  dignity  of  the  Peerage  hJ 
to  be  sustained  on  a  moderate  income,  and  LaC 
Elizabeth  was  always  equal  to  the  occasioo 
every  inch  a  conservative,  she  felt  her  countr 
imposed  a  tax  upon  gentility,  and  she  paid  i 
without  a  murmur — she  had  chosen  to  many 
younger  son,  and  she  did,  what  she  expressed, « 
"  making  the  best  of  it" — the  ruling  motive  o 
her  life  had  been  to  keep  up  the  best  possld. 
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appearance,  at  the  smallest  cost — to  this  object 
she  sacrificed  comfort,  peace,  and  almost  her  life, 
and  she  had  her  reward,  for  the  world  gave  Lady 
Elizabeth  credit  for  double  the  income  she  pos- 
sessed !  the  object  was  accomplished — the  end 
— ah  no,  there  is  no  end  in  this  life :  to  see  the 
true  end  of  our  actions  we  must  look  on  and  on 
till  this  world  has  faded  into  eternity,  there  only 
can  we  see  the  end,  it  will  have  narrowed  into  a 
small  compass — ^life  or  death — misery  or  happi- 
ness, unalterable,  eternal — ^yes,  blind  our  eyes, 
shut  our  ears  as  we  may,  we  cannot  evade  the 
truth,  that  every  action  of  our  life,  be  it  great  or 
small,  every  motive  of  every  action,  tends  but  to 
one  of  these  two  great  ends :  for  life  visible  is  the 
only  unreality,  the  life  invisible  compasses  us  on 
every  side,  and  we  live  for  eternity  even  while  we 
know  it  not. 

TTie  worry  and  bustle  of  the  day  are  over,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  sits  in  her  well-appointed  drawing 
room  to  receive  her  guests.     Annette  is  there 

VOL.   I.  K 
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busQy  talking  to  a  tall  pale  young  man,  who 
seems  to  put  more  earnestness  into  his  handsome^  j 
although  otherwise  uninteresting  looking  ftoe^ 
than  properly  belongs  to  it.     Annette  is  TOJ 
simply  dressed  in  white,  with  a  large  black  cro8i» 
very  prominent :  she  is  so  engrossed  in  conyersa* 
tion,  that  she  does  not  see  Laura  till  she  is  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  her — a  few  words  in  a  veij 
preoccupied  voice  and  Annette  turns  again  to  her 
pale-faced  friend,  and  as  Laura  passes  on  to  greet 
Agnes  Fairfax  she  hears  a  soft  voice  say  "  you 
are  discovering.  Miss  Fairfax,  what  all  enquiriog 
honest  minds  must  discover  sooner  or  later,  that 
the  English  Church  is  but  a  phantom  and  a 
name.'* 

Laura  gave  a  quick  look  at  the  speaker,  and 
then  recollecting  herself  began  talking  to  Agnes, 
who  expressed  much  concern  at  Lucy  Demister's 
absence :  "  particularly  unfortunate,"  she  added, 
'^  as  Major  Malet  is  coming" — a  few  minutes 
more  are  passed  in  common  place  expressions, 
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k  ind  Laura  is  conscious  of  some  other  person's 
presence,  she  does  not  look  up  or  move  as  Ed- 
ivard  sits  down  beside  her,  and  quietly  continues 
the  subject  they  ^ere  discussing  an  hour  ago  at 
^  Rectory,  till  Liady  Elizabeth's  voice  is  heard 
deady  marshalling  the  company  into  the  dining- 
room ;  Laura  trembled  a  little  as  she  saw  the  de- 
licate hand  gently  wave  towards  herself,  and  heard 
•Will  Mr.  de  Vere  take  Miss  Beresford  ?"  and 
instantly  the  pale-faced  man  was  at  her  side. 

He  looked,  she  almost  fancied  into  her,  so 
scrutinizing  a  glance  did  he  give  her :  the  grace- 
U  maiden-hair  fern  that  mingled  with  her 
golden  tresses,  seemed  to  shrink  beneath  his 
look,  as  Laura  did  beneath  his  touch,  for  she  felt 
instinctively  they  had  no  sympathies  in  common. 
Mr.  de  Vere  had  taken  in  Laura's  character 
2t  a  glance,  he  knew  that  she  had  heard  his 
speech  to  Annette,  he  had  seen  her  start  and 
rising  color — he  needed  no  second  look  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  character  of  the  two  girls 

K  2 
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was  totally  different.  There  was  a  calm  tmtl 
fulness  in  every  line  of  Laura's  face  that  sboi 
out  like  a  faint  reflection  of  the  Creator;  b 
Mr.  de  Vere  was  not  a  man  to  be  damited  by 
quiet  girl,  so  he  tried  every  art  to  make  hims 
agreeable — talked  upon  the  subjects  he  tboag 
most  likely  to  please  Laura,  and  yet  he  fiuk 
and  what  was  worse,  he  felt  he  failed. 

Lord  Melford  began  talking  to  Mr.  Beresfo 
about  the  new  Alms  Houses  in  Redmarsh,  ai 
Laura  heard  him  ask  where  Sir  Henry  Lov 
was  now  ? 

Mr.  Beresford  replied,  "  I  heard  from  hi 

this  morning,  his  letter  is  dated  F in  Si 

dinia,  he  says  we  may  expect  him  home  vi 
soon." 

At   that  moment  Laura's   eye   glanced 
Edward,  he  was  deadly  pale,  their  looks  m 
and  instantly  his  paleness  was  succeeded  by  t 
deepest  glow,  and  a  look  of  intense  anxiety' 
she  could  not  comprehend  it ;  her  heart  tc 
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kr  it  bad  some  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Lovell, 

kt  she  could  only  wonder  why  it  should  be  so. 
Already  the  subject  was  changed,  and  Lady 
Helibrd  was  talking  in  a  dear  decided  tone 
opoD  a  subject,  that  had  latterly  been  brought 
Arward:  viz.  —  upon  the  benefit  that  would 
locrue  to  the  country  if  the  services  of  unmar- 
ried ladies  could  be  made  available  as  Secretaries 
to  the  Government.  "Poor  things,"  she  said, 
**  it  grieves  me  extremely  to  see  so  much  talent 
wasting,  such  energy  lying  dormant,  and  all 
for  the  want  of  a  master-hand  to  bring  it  into 
play." 

"My  dear  madam,''  said  Mr.  Beresford, 
*'  should  not  the  master-hand  be  that  of  a  hus- 
band?" 

"I  am  speaking  of  unmarried  women,"  an- 
swered Lady  Melford  shortly. 

"  True,  but  I  suppose  the  scheme  does  not 
propose  to  impose  the  vow  of  celibacy  upon  the 
fiur  Secretaries,  and  I  should  greatly  fear  that  a 
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stray  love  letter  or  mininer's  bill  might  oc 
ally  get  entangled  with  the  affiurs  of  sta 
put  the  grey  heads  of  Downing  Street  in : 
puzzled  condition  than  is  even  their  wont 
imagine  the  confusion  that  might  aris 
whole  British  Army  standing  before  1 
waiting  for  orders — the  orders  arriving,  i 
amazed  aide-de-camp  reading  breathkf 
order  for  a  dozen  pair  of  white  gloves, 
unlimited  supply  of  bride  cake  and  ^ 
favors — could  your  ladyship  conceive  ai 
more  perplexing  ?  " 

Every  body  laughed  excepting  Lady  ft 
who  did  not  enjoy  hearing  her  pet  schen 
ludicrously  depicted. 

*'  I  do  not  suppose,"  she  answered,  " 
serious  a  calamity  is  likely  to  arise,  th< 
who  are  chosen  to  fill  so  responsible  ai 
will  be  wisely  selected.** 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Beresford  gi 
mouredly,  ''  my  experience  of  ladies  is  s 
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would  not  trust  Laura — ^but,"  he  added  very 
gerioudy — "  your  ladyship  must  forgive  me  if  I 
say  that  I  think  a  public  office  is  no  proper 
piaoe  for  a  lady — that  a  woman's  sphere  is  in 
her  home— fulfilling  her  appointed  work,  looking 
after  her  household,  teaching  children,  tending 
the  ack,  being  a  '  Ministering  Angel '  to  all  in 
need— and— beaming  of  her  husband  in  all 
subjection/  " 

"But,  if  she  have  no  husband?"  persisted 
Lady  Melford. 

"  She  has  parents — brothers — sisters — and  " 
—he  added  solemnly — "  Christ's  poor — there  is 
iQore  woman's  work  to  be  done  than  women 
can  be  found  to  do,  why  then  Lady  Melford, 
should  they  be  taken  away  from  this,  and  placed 
in  a  sphere  that  properly  belongs  to  man  ?  " 

Lady  Melford  evidently  did  not  like  the  turn 
the  conversation  was  taking — Mr.  de  Vere  saw 
It  and  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  have  a  habit  of  treating  every  subject,  how- 
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ever  serious,  in  a  light  way,  as  if  there  were 
and  reality  in  nothing :  half  sarcastic^  half  playfiil, 
you  could  hardly  object  to  what  he  said,  wtub 
it  left  the  impression  that  he  was  seeking  to 
undermine  his  neighbour's  convictions,  without 
giving  any  safe  ground  to  take  their  place. 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  **  that  a  woman's 
true  place  is  everywhere — her  mission— ta 
convert  a  dull  stupid  world  into  a  heaveo, 
throwing  grace  and  beauty  into  all  they  UxA 
— Midas-like,  transformmg  the  base  metal  i«e 
men  are  composed  of  into  pure  gold — It  is  & 
noble  mission  Miss  Beresford,"  he  said  twnaof 
full  round  upon  Laura,  "  ah  if  you  only  kne^ 
your  power  you  would — " 

"  Not  exercise  it,"  interrupted  Laura  smiling' 
"I  have  no  fancy  for  articles  that  require  so 
much  polishing,  I'm  sadly  afraid  that  direcdy 
the  friction  ceased  you  would  relapse  to  your 
former  state." 

"  Ah  there's  the  rub,"  said  old  Lord  Melford 
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cfauddiog  with  delight  at  the  small  joke  he 
mprised  himself  by  perpetrating. 

*'  Ah  Miss  Beresfcnrd  I  see/'  said  Mr.  de  Vere, 
"we  are  too  small  to  merit  your  notice — you 
look  down  upon  us  from  your  exalted  position 
and  say  with  the  Peri — 

" '  Poor  race  of  men, 
Beady  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall. 
Some  flow'rets  of  Eden  ye  may  inherit, 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.'  " 

He  spoke  with  a  half  sneer  that  caused  a 
bright  light  to  flash  into  Laura's  eyes,  as  she 
calmly  answered. 

"  Mr.  de  Vere  I  am  no  match  for  you,  ray 
poor  weapons  would  fall  harmless  from  your 
ooat  of  steel,  therefore  woman-like  I  cry 
^peccavi/" 

"  So  easily  vanquished  Miss  Beresford  ?'' 

"Not  vanquished"  she  answered  "only  de- 
dining  the  combat " 

K  3 
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Poor  Mr.  de  Vere  glanced  across  the 
Annette,  gave  her  a  very  expressiv 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looking  roi 
table  said : 

"  There  is  something  very  fatiguing 
view  of  life,  that  is  taken  by  the  prea 
one  hears  of  nothing  but  *  work '  and  *  c 
and  '  spheres ' — f6te-days  and  holidays  ai 
obsolete  words — there  is  no  repose — no 
leisure — no  eastern  luxury — the   poor 
slaves,  toiling  day  by  day  without  cessati 
scanty  livelihood ;  while  the  rich  are  litd 
with  their  ceaseless  endeavours  to  amelic 
condition  of  the  poor.     Poor  England ! 
alone  is  denied  rest  from  care,  freedom  fi 
and  some  few  hours  in  the  week  when 
poor  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  thej 
Miss  Beresford,"  turning  to  Laura,  "  ^ 
ever  in  Italy  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  replied. 

"  Ah  then  you  cannot  tell  how  diflR 
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is  there — the  very  countenances  of  the  people 
fccar  testimony  to  the  comparative  joyousness  of 
their  lives,  you  would  enjoy  seeing  the  Italian 
poor  on  a  ffete  day." 

'^  Yes  indeed  I  should.  I  have  always  grieved 
that  we  have  so  few  innocent  f6te-days,  such  as 
are  so  common  there." 

"  Ah  yes,  it  is  entirely  different  both  with 
rich  and  poor  **  he  said  in  a  voice  slightly  raised, 
as  if  bespeaking  attention — "  there  are  no  Lady 
Bountifuls  there — no  enthusiastic  young  ladies, 
who  deprived  of  opera  and    ball,  throw  their 
energies  into  the  charitable  world,  and  perplex 
poor  people  by  homilies  on  self-denial  delivered 
in  feathers  and  diamonds — no  energetic  gentle- 
men, who  finding  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
which  country  pursuits  fail  to  fill,  *  go  out '  for 
a  day  amongst  poor  people,  as  they  would  amongst 
pheasants  and  hares,  if  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage the  former  possess,  of  being  in  season  all  the 
year— very  amusing  no  doubt  —  model  baths 
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that  no  one  bathes  in — model  cottages,  made  for 
show  and  not  for  comfort  —  model  schools,  and 
model  churches  too/'  he  added  sarcastically,  ''  to 
suit  the  varying  tastes  of  the  times,  no  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  like  this  in  Italy  1" 

Light  chased  light  across  Laura's  face  as  Mr. 
de  Vere  spoke,  and  as  suddenly  faded  away — 
Would  no  one  speak  ?  would  no  one  tell  this 
man  to  his  face,  that  he  was  traducing  a  charac- 
ter so  noble  that  it  was  defiled  by  his  touch  ?  for 
I^iura  knew  what  he  meant  —  she  knew  he  was 
taking  his  revenge. 

Still  no  one  answered — with  a  heightening 
coloiu:  she  looked  calmly  up  at  Mr.  de  Vere, 
saying— 

"  Happily,  I  know  nothing  by  experience,  of 
characters  such  as  you  describe — if  I  have  seen 
the  energies  you  speak  of  directed,  or,  as  you 
perhaps  would  say,  misdirected,  in  a  charitable 
channel,  it  has  been  done  in  simple,  glad  obe- 
dience to  a  Master's  call — seeking  no  earthly 
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reward,  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  deriving  no 
imas»][ient,  but  indeed  it  is  a  new  idea  to  me 
to  suppose  that  any  one  capable  of  human  sym- 
pithy,  could  derive  amusement  from  seeing  their 
fellow-creature's  sorrows  and  sufferings — no  Mr. 
deVere — there  are— there  have  been  no  such 
diaracters  in  Redmarsh,  at  least  not  in  my 
day." 

Would  nothing  abash  Mr.  de  Vere,  nothing 
disturb  that  cold  sinister  look,  remove  that  false 
glitter  fix>m  his  eye  ? 

*'  You  mistake  me,"  he  said,  ^'  I  was  speaking 
generally,  and  you  interpret  me  personally:  I 
could  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  any  one 
within  reach  of  Mbs  Beresford's  influence  could 
be  what  I  have  described.  In  contrasting  Italy 
with  England,  I  was  merely  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ferent way  in  which  the  charitable  feeling  of  the 
two  countries  develops  itself.  —  The  natural, 
easy,  quiet  way  of  the  one,  and  the  bustling, 
noisy,   edat-seeking   habit   of  the  other  —  the 
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'  sceurs  de  la  charity '  gliding  noiselessly  abort 
on  their  life-long  errands  of  men^,  hospitab— 
alms  houses — lunatic  asylums — schools— wWi 
the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  dying,  feeting  their 
gentle  influence,  although  the  world  never  hem 
their  names — never  even  stays  to  conjecture  lAo 
they  are,  but  paying  all  deference  to  tiieir  ho^ 
office,  as  something  apart  from  the  wcffld— 
while  in  England,  nothing  is  done  without  i 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  each  one  is  jealous  (i 
and  seeks  to  out-do  the  other,  as  if  it  were  a 
competition  in  which  the  most  noisy  competitor 
was  to  gain  the  prize." 

Laura  started,  as  Edward's  voice  which  sh^ 
had  not  heard  all  dinner  time  sounded  earnestly 
and  clearly — 

"  Assertion  is  not  proof,"  ho  said,  "  there  an 
thousands  of  women  in  happy  England,  who 
without  one  distinctive  mark,  lead  the  lives  ol 
sisters  of  Mercy  who  " — 

"  Ah  precisely  as  I  said,"  interrupted  Mr.  dt 
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Vere,  "  the  ladies  who  preach  homilies  in  a  satin 
dress,  and  who  eat  pines  and  drink  champagne 
lith  an  easy  conscience,  if  they  have  carried  a 
Me  broth  or  beer  to  Betty  Smith." 

**  And  if  they  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed 
the  oaked>  Blessed  are  those  women." 

The  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room — Mr.  de 
Vcre  had  succeeded — he  had  awakened  interest  in 
Annette — he  had  with  a  subtle  tongue,  a  double 
heart,  thrown  shadows  and  false  doubts  over 
holy  deeds,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  farther 
misgivings — he  had  shaken  poor  Annette's 
wavering  mind  in  some  things  pure  and  excel- 
lent, and  he  was  content. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  de  Vere?"  said 
Annette  to  Laura  the  moment  they  came  into 
the  drawing  room. 
r"I  do  not  like  him,"  said  Laura  bluntly. 

"  Ah  no,"  said  Annette  laughing  "  he  does 
not  always  choose  to  be  agreeable,  but  is  he  not 
dever  and  original  ?" 
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"  I  did  not  discover  it,  is  he  a  Romanist  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  dont  know,  he  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  may  be 
from  a  habit  he  has  of  warring  against  whatever 
is  false  in  any  system/' 

"  Does  he  speak  to  you  of  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  he  has  a  very  high  idea  of  her 
Unity  and  Infallibility,  indeed  he  describes  them 
most  takingly ;  he  is  a  man  of  extremely  high 
family,"  said  Annette  trying  to  change  the 
subject,  "  fitting  himself  for  a  diplomatic  career : 
at  present  he  is  Lord  Melford's  Secretary,  but 
only  for  a  time." 

*'  Should  you  not  find  out,"  said  Laura  verf 
seriously,  "  what  faith  your  friend  is  of,  befor^^ 
you  allow  yourself  to  listen  so  fi*eely  to  him,  ar^^ 
you  strong  enough  to  allow  yourself  free  IiceD&-^ 
in  discussing  points  of  faith  so  awfiil  ?'' 

"  Ah  '*  said  Annette  runnmg  oflF,  "  I  nev^» 
argue,  I  am  not  strong-minded  like  you." 
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Aimette  always  said  this  to  Laura  when  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  what  she  felt  was 
wrong — it  was  the  way  in  which  she  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  only  acting  as 
aO  amiable,  gently-yielding  ladies  should  act. 

Laura  was  afraid,  she  did  not  like  this  new 
influeDce  for  Annette,  knowing  how  easily  she 
was  led  into  error,  by  her  romantic  peculiar 
disposition:  but  presently  she  had  other  thoughts, 
for  Edward  came  from  the  dining*room  looking 
pale  and  worn,  he  sat  beside  her  and  his  voice 
frembled  as  he  asked  "Where  is  Sir  Henry 
Wei  now  ?'* 

"  At  F in  Sardinia,*'  answered  Laura. 

''  Does  he  say  much  about  the  place  ?'* 

'*  He  seems  very  pleased  with  it  and  is  making 
^cursions  in  the  neighbourhood." 

*•  Is  that  all  r 

**Yes,  he  only  adds  we  are  to  expect  him 
^ome  very  soon.** 
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Edward  relapsed  into  deep  thought,  A 
denly  rousing  himself  said — 

"  I  went  to  see  poor  Brooks  to-day, 
know  what  has  happened  there  ?" 

"  No,  anything  new  ?" 

*'  He  has  beaten  his  wife  in  the  most 
way,  and  now  has  left  her — ^gone — sh 
not  where." 

He  spoke  in  a  cold  constrained  vo 
Laura  looked  up,  it  sounded  so  strange! 
his  usual  way  of  addressing  her. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  you  are  ill — sufFerinj 
said. 

"No  not  ill — suffering,    oh   Laura 
nothing  on  earth  for  me  but  suffering.'* 

Laura  turned  pale — he  had  never  a 
by  her  name  before,  and  why  should  he  d 
that  he  seemed  so  constrained,  so  unlike  1 
— again  Sidney  roused  himself  by  a  gre 

"  But  about  Brooks,  what  do  you  th: 

"  I  will  see  poor  Mary  to-morrow, 
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what  I  can  to  oomfort  her — she  is  very  fond  of 
ber  husband.*' 

"Yes  yes  I  know,  but  what  of  him  ?  he  has 
Ml  her — quite  gone  away,  oh  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  him?" 

"He  wiU  return." 

"But  if  not— if  he  never  comes  again,  if 
Miry  should  die — oh  Miss  Beresford,  speak 
quickly,  tell  me  what  then  ?" 

"I  should  be  very  very  sorry — sorry  for  Mary, 
hot  I  think  more  so  for  him." 

"Would  you  speak  to  him,  help  him  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied  sweetly,  with  a  won- 
dering look,  "  the  more  wrong  I  thought  him,  the 
naore  I  would  try  to  bring  him  back  to  a  right 
Blind,  to  happiness." 

"  Only  pity,"  he  replied,  "  only  pity," 

''  What  else  should  it  be  ?"  said  Laura  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

Edward  looked  up  and  said  suddenly — 

"  Forgive  me  Miss  Beresford,  I  have  forgotten 
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myself,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  I  do  not  think  I 
am  quite  well,  I  am  annoyed  with  Mr.  de  Vere,** 
he  said  changing  his  tone. 

''  Who  and  what  is  he  ?"  asked  Liaura. 

^'  I  cannot  make  out  anything,  but  that  he  is 
Lord  Melford*s  secretary." 

Laura  was  called  away  to  sing,  and  spoke  no 
more  that  night  to  Edward.  When  she  went  to 
rest  she  mused  long  upon  his  strange  manner 
and  troubled  look,  but  she  could  understand 
neither — With  a  tender  hand  she  withdrew  the 
faded  fern  leaves  from  her  hair — they  were  Ed- 
ward's gift,  for  it  had  become  his  usual  habit, 
almost  his  right,  to  provide  Laura's  natural  head 
dresses. 

For  many  days  Edward  kept  away  from  the 
Parsonage,  and  when  he  came,  he  looked  so  ha- 
rassed and  ill,  and  his  manner  was  so  strange, 
Laura  found  no  comfort  in  his  visits.  Poor 
Mary  Brooks  was  living  at  the  Rectory,  at  Laura's 
earnest  wish — The  Melfords  had  left  the  Hall 
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hloDg  Annette  with  them.  Liaiira  had  seen  the 
Fairfaxes  but  once  since  their  dinner  party — 
when  doe  called  at  the  Hall  she  found  Annette 
abnc  with  Mr.  de  Vere — several  missals  lay  on 
the  taUe,  and  Annette's  cross  was  worn  attached 
to  a  rosary,  but  her  manner  to  Laura  was  so 
distant  and  haughty,  she  could  ask  no  questions. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  was  a  hot  day  in  the  first  week  in  August — 
Laura  had  been  in  the  parish  all  day  and  was 
tired  both  in  mind  and  body — She  had  an  hour 
before  dinner,  so  taking  her  book  she  walked  out 
to  her  favourite  seat  beneath  the  elm,  and  throw- 
ing  herself  on  the  grass,  listened  to  the  river 
flowing  along,  till  her  weariness  gave  way  to  sleep : 
her  head  rested  on  her  hand,  the  light  wind,  and 
a  stray  sunbeam  glancing  through  the  branches, 
danced  and  revelled  amid  her  shining  tresses, 
which  had  escaped  their  bands  and  waved  about 
in  triumph. 
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How  long  she  slept  she  did  not  know — ^when 
alie  awoke,  she  gave  a  startled  bok  around — a 
phid  had  been  placed  over  her,  part  of  which  was 
beneath  her  head — while  by  her  side,  carved  in 
tbe  purest  marble,  lay  the  figure  of  a  sleeping 
diild— one  little  hand  lay  by  his  side  feebly  re- 
taiaiDg  hold  of  a  group  of  flowers,  while  the 
other  grasped  a  cross  which  lay  on  his  bosom — 
Laura  gazed  and  gazed,  she  hardly  dare  move 
lest  she  should  wake  the  slumberer ;  she  put  out 
ber  hand  for  the  book  in  which  she  had  been 
wading — it  was  her  favourite  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
but  as  she  drew  it  towards  her,  she  thought  it 
wondaiully  heavy — ^Thomas  k  Kempis  indeed  it 
^but  bound  in  the  goodliest  fashion,  and 
every  page  illuminated  in  the  good  old  style  of 
andent  days. 

She  looked  around,  there  was  no  one  near, 
but  on  a  slip  of  paper  was  written  "  From 
Uura's  fairy  godmother." 

He  was  come !  she  knew  it  at  once,  and  these 
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were  his  fairy  gifts,  she  longed  to  see  him  onoB 
more — so  she  took  up  the  sleeping  child- 
as  he  proved  to  be — the  beautiful  book — i 
own.  Sir  Henry's  gift  years  ago,  was  gone] 
and  went  quickly  homewards. 

Dining,  drawing-room,  study,   were  8oii|^ 
but  no  one  found  but  her  father. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Henry,  fother  ?" 

"  In  Paris  I  believe,  where  should  be  bcf 
said  Mr.  Beresford  in  wonder. 

''  No  no,  do  tell  me  papa,  I  long  to  tbank 
him.'* 

*•  What  for  chad?" 

"  For  these  papa,  look  !"  and  Laura  disdosed 
her  treasures. 

Mr.  Beresford  had  heard  nothing,  seen  do* 
thing :  inquir}'  was  made,  but  the  servants  were 
ignorant — ^and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  well-  ] 
known  plaid  (Laura's  gift  to  Sir  Henry  aftar  » 
Welsh  tour),  both  father  and  daughter  wouM 
have  doubted  the  fact  of  his  return. 
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Laura  never  doubted  whether  she  should 
»ppt  these  gifts  or  not ;  Sir  Henry  was  her 
rolher,  her  dear  brother,  she  had  promised  to 
eeeive  him  as  such. 

**Does  Mr.  Sidney  dine  here  Laura?"  said 
ber  fieiiher. 

"  Yes  Papa  he  read  your  note  here,  and  said 
he  would  come." 
••Was  he  better?" 

'•  He  said  he  was,  but  he  only  stayed  a  moment 
to  read  the  note :   he  said  he  was  hurried  and 
to  find  you  in  the  parish." 


The  three  are  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
^  dinner.  Edwafd  reading  or  rather  pre- 
tending to  read,  for  he  is  listening  to  Laura  who 
^  playing  Mendelsohn,  and  his  eyes  wander  from 
^^  book  to  her— he  speaks  but  little  now — he 
^  grown  sad  and  more  dreamy  than  ever — some- 

VOL.   I.  L 
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times  painting  all  day  long,  at  others  working  it 
the  parish  from  early  morning  till  night  Us 
Beresford  is  very  anxious  about  him  for  there  i 
nothing  fixed  or  settled  in  his  life,  and  he  koM 
— for  the  father  sees  at  last — what  Lanra  btf 
striven  to  hide  from  every  eye,  denies  even  li 
her  own  heart,  that  on  his  every  look  and  woi4 
her  happiness  depends. 

Laura's  little  hands  went  sweeping  over  tbs 
chords,  now  rising  louder  and  louder,  wakingif  | 
every  echo  in  the  listening  heart,  now  gradinl|f 
sinking  into  the  soothing  touching  strain,  U 
Mendelsohn  alone  knows  how  to  evoke — ^fii** 
and  fainter,  till  it  dies  away. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Laura  thank  you,'*  saidi 
hearty  cheerful  voice  through  the  window. 

All    started — Laura,   heedless    of   Edwirfs 
presence,  rushed  forward. 

"  Sir  Henry  at  last,"  she  exclaimed  joyouslfi 
"  Welcome,  Welcome !" 

He  walked  in,  just  as  he  had  walked  in,  ^1 
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time  these  last  ten  years — with  a  firm  manly 
bearing,  and  such  a  look  of  hearty  honest  delight 
;   w  his  bce^  as  might  do  one  good  to  see. 

"Mr.  Sidney,  Su-  Henry  Lovell/' 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  but  a  shadow 
passed  over  each. — Sidney  turned  to  leave. 

"  No  don't  go  Sidney/'  said  Mr,  Beresford 
kindly,  **  you  must  stay  and  listen  to  our  hero's 
adventures.'* 

"I  fear  there  is  not  much  worth  hearing, 
ttcepting  my  joy  at  getting  back :  but  I  have 
brought  a  few  curiosities  for  your  acceptance, 
^  for  yours  too  Laura,  if  you  will  so  far  honor 
^  60  pray  stay  Mr.  Sidney  and  pass  your 
judgment  upon  them,  but  first  let  me  tell  you 
n^y  news,  Miss  Fairfax  is — " 

"  Married  ?  "  said  Laura. 

**  Questioning  as  of  old  ?  "  said  Sir  Henry  in 
a  phyful  voice,  "  but  you  are  right.  Miss  Fairfax 
is  married." 

"AndtoMr.deVere?" 

l2 
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"  Yes  to  Mr.  de  Vere,  and  what  is  the  ¥ 
of  ity  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonie 
the  Roman  Church,  for  Annette  Fair& 
become  a  Romanist :  in  name  at  least." 

Mr.  Beresford  looked  much  shocked  and 
sadly, 

"  Perhaps  I  might  have  prevented  this,  h 
warned  Annette  or  her  mother," 

"  I  think  not,"  returned  Sir  Henry,  "  for 
would  not  listen  to  anyone,  she  has  been  i 
and  petted  by  the  late  seceders  from  the  En( 
Church,  and  other  Romanists :  till  I  hear 
have  gained  complete  ascendency  over  her 
too  strong  mind  ;  and  her  general  oonversal 
when  not  engaged  with  de  Vere,  has  been 
lent  abuse  of  the  English  Church,  and  part 
larly  the  so-called  Puseyites  :  I  hear  her  wao 
charity  is  quite  dreadful." 

"  Poor  Annette,"  said  Laura,  "  what  a  sad 
ture  hers  will  be/' 

"  Why  so  sad  ?  "  asked  Sir  Henry. 
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"  You  do  not  know  Mr.  de  Vere." 

''No,  do  you?" 

"I have  seen  him  twice  and — " 

''What?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again." 

"Oh  indeed,  what  must  I  gather  from  that? 
is  he  80  very  delightful?'' 

"Sir  Henry!'' 

"I  b^  pardon,  now  let  us  sit  down  and  talk." 
And  they  sat  and  talked :  and  evening  faded 
into  night,  and  Edward  sat  and  listened,  his 
heart  dying  within  him,  all  hope  passing  away 
from  his  life  beneath  the  quiet  strength  of  Sir 
Henry's  manner.  Laura  saw  his  troubled  looks 
^d  from  time  to  time  addressed  him  brightly 
^i  cheerfully,  and  once  crossing  the  room  to 
^here  he  stood  by  the  fire-place  pulling  a  car- 
Jiation  nervously  to  bits  she  said — 

**  Will  you  come  and  see  us  to-morrow  morn- 
ing? Sir  Henry  is  going  to  bring  us  some 
sketches  to  look  at" 
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"  Do  you  sketch  Sir  Henry  ? '' 

"Very   little,  these  are   some  I  booghi 

F they  were  done  by  a  travdliDg  a 

who  stayed  in  the  nieighbourhood." 

Again  the  same  deadly  paleness  crept 
Edward's  face  that  Laura  had  seen  there 
before. 

"  Do  you  know  F—  ?  "  asked  Sir  Henrj 

"  Years  ago  I  was  there :"  said  Edward, 
great  difficulty  mastering  his  emotion — "it 
during  a  time  of  deep  sorrow,  and  I  t 
willingly  recur  to  it." 

He  said  this  in  so  sad,  yet  so  determin 
manner,  Sir  Henry  could  say  no  more 
Edward  wished  to  keep  that  part  of  his 
secret,  Sir  Henry  was  too  honourable  to 
veal  it. 

Poor  Edward — had  he  known,  could  he  1 
known  that  life  long  misery  or  happiness  h 
his  concealing  it  no  longer  !  but  he  knew  it 
and  faithlessly,  weakly  gave  way  to  the  tem 
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tioD.  "Oh  not  before  Laura,"  he  felt,  "  not  this, 
\t»!l  trial,  any  humility,  but  this/' 

Sir  Henry  persisted  so  strongly,  in  Laura's 
F&iry  Godmother,  and  not  himself  being  the  con- 
vejfor  of  the  gifts  to  the  magic  elm,  that  she  was 
&b  to  pretend  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  the 
^sleeping  child  "  and  Thomas  h  Kempis  hence- 
forth formed  part  of  her  "  Lares  and  Penates." 


Impelled  by  a  fedmg  that  aUnost  maddened 
Ittm,  Sidney  was  at  the  Parsonage  early  the  next 
Q^oming.  Sir  Henry  was  already  there,  the 
^le  was  covered  with  prints  and  sketches  which 
I^ura  had  been  examining  with  her  friend.  On 
Edward's  entrance  she  rose  to  meet  him,  and 
^ds  shocked  at  the  ghastly  paleness  of  his  fea- 
^^y  and  the  hurried  confusion  of  his  manner. 

"Am  I  late  for  the  pictures,"  he  asked, 
"  have  you  seen  them  ?  " 
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''Yes,  and  now  I  fed  quite  qoEfiedtofae 
Toor  ciceroDe  diroiigfa  Itak — do  ma  know  Mr. 
Sidney,  I  could  afanosl  frncy  some  of  the 
sketches  were  your  own,  they  are  so  Ske  your 

style/' 

"  My  style,  mine/'  he  sud ;  "SirHcmy  what 
does  it  mean  ?" 

But  Sir  Henry  had  passed  through  tiie  open 
window,  and  was  walking  on  the  lawn  with  Mr. 
Bcresford ;  believing,  what  he  believed,  he  would 
not  add  to  Edward's  confusion. 

"  See  this  lovely  view,  continued  Laura, 
— **  this  cottage  clustering  amidst  vines  and 
olives,  and  this  dear  little  peasant  in  crimson 
and  blue,  tripping  along  so  blithely." 

Good  Heavens!  it  was  his  home,  his  Ma- 
delena  I 

''  And  this  one,"  said  Laura  turning  the  pic- 
tures over,  "this  church  on  the  hill  with  its 
beacon  cross — reminding  the  sailors  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro  over  the  bright  blue  waters,  that  diafe 
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^  swell  beneath  the  rock  on  which  it  stands, 

^  the  only  anchor  that  offers  true  safety  in  the 
tottdierous  world — and  this  is  the  interior — see 
tb  young  girl  praying  before  the  fitvorite  saint ; 
uui  the  tall  figure  with  folded  arms  looking 
8cq>ticaDy  on — I  declare  the  heretic  is  like  your- 
Jdf,  Monsieur  Edouard." 

She  raised  her  face  to  his  as  she  spoke — the 
^t  blue  veins  seemed  bursting  from  his  fore- 
wad — while  large  drops  stood  out  upon  his 
)row — Laura  was  frightened  at  the  wild 
lespairing  look,  that  met  her  gaze. 

"You  alarm  me  Mr.  Sidney,"  she  said; 
what  is  the  matter  ?  speak  to  me,  I  am  afraid." 

**Miss  Beresford — Laura!  oh  I  cannot,  I 
U^  not !  no  not  now — oh  do  not  hate  me,  do 
>t  turn  away  from  me  for  ever." 
Suddenly  it  flashed  through  her  mind,  that 
dney  was  jealous  of  Sir  Henry — with  a  gentle 
^id  voice  she  said 
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"  Why  should  I  turn  away,  are  you  not  my 
kind  good  friend  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  yes,  friend,  God  bless  you  for  the  word : 
always  your  friend — Will  you  play  to  me?"  h^ 
said,  '*  the  air  I  love  so  much." 

She  sat  down  to  the  piano  at  his  word,  and 
presently  Edward's  head  sunk  upon  his  hands^ 
while  a  few  hot  tears  fell  from  beneath  them. 

**  Are  you  sure,"  said  Laura  going  up  to  hintj 
**  that  you  do  not  need  yoiu*  mother's  advice  nowS 
are  you  very  sure  you  are  not  dreaming  ?  " 

'*  Not  now,"  he  answered ;  "  I  am  awak^ 
quite  awake," — a  silent  pressure  of  her  hand,  J 
whispered — "  Pardon  me,"  and  he  was  gone. 


Pacing  up  and  down  the  Rectory  gardeia 
hour  after  hour.  Sir  Henry  continued  with  M* 
Beresford ;  their  talk  was  of  Sidney  and  haxm 
only. 
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"What  did  Mr.  Baresford  know  of  Edward 

Sidney?" 

An  that  Mr.  Beresford  knew,  he  imparted  to 
Sir  Henry — it  was  not  much — ^but  the  little  was 
not  good. 

"Still,"  contmued  the  kindly  Rector,  "  I 
have  watched  Sidney  closely  :  I  believe  him  to  be 
boQoraUe,  upright,  religious,  and  most  charit- 
able. I  hav6  seen  nothing  exactly  wrong  in  him 
ezceptmg  an  excitable  temperament,  and  great 
^tlessness,  which  has  much  increased  lately. 
I  never  feel  sure  of  him,  sometimes  he  does  not 
go  mto  the  parish  for  several  days,  and  then  at 
intervals  he  works  there  from  morning  till 
night.'* 

"  Did  Philip  Brydon  mention  his  having  been 
abroad  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry. 

"I  do  not  remember,  he  told  me  he  was 
^l^nt  from  home  when  his  mother  died,  and 
^t  that  had  deeply  aflfected  him.*' 

Sir  Henry  longed  to  tell  his  fears  and  sur- 
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raises  to  Mr.  Beresford :  but  he  hardly  daie 
himself  or  his  motive :  for  he  had  fSelt  a 
pang,  as  he  noticed  Laura's  reception  of 
— besides  the  secret,  if  secret  there  waS|  was 
his  own,  but  Sidney's. 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  Mr.  Sidney  at  lb 
Rectory  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry. 

''  Yes,  a  great  deal/'  and  then  Mr.  BeraM 
told  him,  how  he  feared  that  Edward  had  gaindl 
Laura's  heart — that  he  had  only  just  fimcied  b 
had  discovered  it^  and  that  he  still  hoped  Iw 
might  be  mistaken — ^^His  poverty  I  do  oot 
mind,"  continued  the  Rector,  "  for  I  ban 
enough  for  both — but,  oh  Henry,  he  is  not  the 
man  I  should  have  chosen  to  be  the  guide  of 
my  only  child." 

Sir  Henry  listened  as  in  a  dream — Co^i^ 
he  bear  this  additional  cross  ?   to  give  up  LaU^ 
himself,  he  had  steeled  his  heart  to  bear ;  but  ^ 
see  her  love  another,  and  that  other  Edwaf^ 
Sidney,   of  whom  such  terrible  suspicions  h»^ 
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taken  possession  of  his  mind :  oh  could  be 
indeed  bear  this?  The  cross  lay  brfore  bim 
waiting — a  moment — and  he  had  taken  it  np, 
although  the  burden  seemed  too  heavy  for  him 
to  bear — but  he  knew  if  he  faithfully,  honestly, 
sought  help,  it  would  be  given  to  him — and 
that  he  should  find  guidance,  through  what 
seemed  a  path  of  deep  perplexity. 

Mr.  Beresford  went  on — 

"  If  all  be  well  I  shall  hope  to  manage  a  little 
Welsh  tour  for  Laura  this  month :  perhaps 
change  of  scene  and  occupation,  may  divert  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel :  but  I  fear  I  have 
been  blind  until  it  is  too  late." 

Sir  Henry  caught  at  this — an  hour  ago,  and 
the  thought  of  losing  Laura  so  soon  after  his 
long  absence,  would  have  been  agony — but  now 
it  was  a  relief — anything,  rather  than  that  she 
should  love  one  unworthy  of  her — and  so  the 
friends  planned  together  that  in  a  fortnight 
Mr.  Beresford  and  Laura,  should  set  out  for 
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Abercwmri^  a  little  fishing  village  in  Soril 
Wales^  where  they  had  spent  some  time  iM 
year  before.  Philip  and  Fanny  Brydon  wen  H 
spend  the  next  week  at  Redmarsh,  so  thi 
Laura's  time  would  be  fully  occupied  tiD  hat 
departure. 

During  the  next  few  days  Sir  Henry  w« 
much  at  the  Rectory,  and  he  and  Edward  oAm 
met  there — he  noticed  Laura's  manner  to 
Sidney — her  shy,  half  timid  look  at  him  vto 
he  spoke  :  her  deference  to  his  opinion,  unlike 
her  playful  cavilling  at  his  own :  and  he  inter- 
preted what  he  saw,  truly.  Yes,  the  Cross  nntf* 
be  borne — he  must  see  the  prize  he  coveted 
most  on  earth  taken  away  from  him,  before  hu 
eyes.  He  felt  that  even  this  he  could  bear,  i 
only  Edward  were  worthy — if  he  were — ^wb; 
this  concealment  ?  he  longed  to  warn  LaurSf  ^ 
tell  her  his  doubts  and  fears,  as  to  a  cherisb^ 
sister — ah,  if  he  had  only  loved  her  as  a  sisfr^ 
he  could  have  done  it,  but  now  he  dare  nC 
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•she  had  an  earthly  Father,  and — Blessed 
ought  I  a  Father  in  Heaven,  who  would  watch 
rer  and  guard  her  from  evil,  and  to  Him  be 
"ould  trust  h^  cheerfully  and  entirely. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


The  parish  of  Redmarsh  awoke,  as  by  a  trumpet 
call  at  Sir  Henry  Lovell's  return — the  poor, 
stood  at  their  cottage  doors  to  bless  him  as  he 
passed  along :  and  the  rich,  roused  themselves 
to  compete  with  him  in  the  '*  philanthropical 
race,"  (as  Mr.  de  Vere  would  have  called  it.) 

Sir  Henry  had  returned  laden  with  spoils — 
alabasters,  marbles,  pictures,  cameos,  all  that 
was   most   beautiful    in   art   and   nature — and 
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somehow  or  other,  the  best  of  all  these^  found 

their  way  into  the  Rectory  drawbg-room :  but 

no  one  was  forgotten — there  was  something  far 

aIL-.for  his  poor  friends  as  well  as  his  rich  ones : 

they  were  all  remembered,  and  it  was  some  time 

before  the  excitement  of  Sir  Henry's  return  had 

died  away^  and  the  people  returned   to   their 

visual  habits. 

But  before  this  took  place,  Su*  Henry  had, 
with  Mr.  Beresford's  permission,  given  bis 
annual  fete  to  the  Redmarsh  schools.  This 
/e(e  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  gala  day  in  the 
puish ;  long  looked  forward  to  beforehand,  long 
^ed  of  afterwards,  for  not  only  the  children 
of  the  schools  but  also  their  parents  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  feast. 

Sir  Henry  Lovell  foimd  the  money :  the 
^^'fangements  were  conducted  under  the  super- 
uitendence  of  Laura  Beresford  and  Lucy  Dem- 
ote :  and  they  were  determined  that  this  year 
should  exceed  all  others,  in  honor  of  Sir  Henry's 
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return,   for    he    was   not   given  to 
absences  from   home,  and  going  to  ''  Fa 
Parts,"  (even  though  Calais  or  Boulogne 
be  the  extent  of  the  journey)  was,  in  the  ] 
of  Redmarsh  considered  tantamount  to  an  ( 
in  Siberia,  or  a  lion  hunt  in  the  &r  West 

The  children  were  to  have  an  early  tea,  i 
the  parents  a  supper  at  a  later  hour,  when  \ 
should  have  returned  from  the  pits  or  &ctoij. 

The   boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms,  diviMj 
from  each  other  by  folding  doors,  were  tasteMlf  j 
decorated  with  hanging   wreaths  of  large  iff  j 
leaves,  festooned  on  the  walls  :  while  wreaths  v  I 
bright    colored    flowers,    (oflferings    from  tl* 
children  for  the  occasion)  were  suspoided  b^ 
tween  each  festoon.     When  the  parents  w«* 
assembled  the  folding  doors  were  usually  thro^ 
open  and  the  children  recited  poetry,  and  flOlC 
little  glees  and  songs  to  them  from  the  ioo^ 
room. 

Sir  Henry  saw  that  there  was  some  my^ 
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connected  with  this  year's  entertainment,  for 
Laura  and  her  friend  were  closeted  for  several 
days,  making  wreaths  of  paper  lilies :  but  they 
refused  to  give  any  explanation.  Sir  Henry 
was  to  be  surprised,  together  with  the  parents, 
and  he  good  humouredly  entered  into  the 
scheme. 

The  important  day  at  last  arrived,  beautiful  as 
heart  could  desire.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  occasion,  and  nods  and  smiles 
greeted  Laura  from  every  cottage,  as  she  hurried 
to  and  from  the  school,  laden  with  baskets,  and 
mysterious-looking  bundles  of  calico. 

The  children  have  their  tea  and  games,  in 
which  both  Sir  Henry  and  Edward  exert  them- 
selves to  desperation.  **  Old  Stump,"  "  Oranges 
and  Lemons,"  *'  Thread  the  Needle,"  and  "  Drop 
Handkerchief,"  have  all  been  duly  attended  to  : 
Sir  Henry,  as  old  Stump,  had  barely  been  saved 
by  his  extreme  height  from  suflFocation :  and 
Edward,  as  conductor  of  Oranges,  and  Lemons, 


The 

Waaldog  himsdl  a^wrafr  ^fl 

to  all  the  moCfaos  vkh  fit 
nuTBiig  and  JaagfaiK. 

One  stcot  lacH'  pomicaes  upon  him  s 
right,  for  she  too  had  been  to  Foreign  pnti 
among  them  Romans"  in  Spain,  where  her  I 
band  had  watk  on  a  raflway :  "  and  dm 
people  to  be  sure  they  was,  Sir,"  she  said 
bowing  and  crossing  themselves  befive  t 
dressed  up  dolly's,  with  the  place  all  (^  asmo 
with  the  smoke ;  bless  you  Sir  I  was  afiaar 
em,"  she  continued,  *'  and  when  my  little  I 
were  bom,  I  dursent  say  nay,  to  their  ta. 
her  off  to  be  christened  with  salt:  and 
called  her  Thrasa,  or  some  such  heathe 
fictious  name ;  but  I  had  her  done  aU  over  a 
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vhen  I  got  back  you  may  be  sure,  and  /  had  her 
«ned  Bessy/' 

«  What  did  you  think  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?" 
vked  Sir  Heniy,  "  were  you  not  frightened 
tfaerer 

**  Bless  you  no  Sir,  it's  nothing  to  them 
Channels,  for  you  see  you've  a  good  bit  of  sea 
before  you,  and  there  you  are,  there's  neither 
bade  door,  nor  front  door  to  run  out  of — but  in 
them  Channels,  what  with  a  rock  a  poking  into 
jouhere,  and  sticking  on  a  sand  bank  there,  you 
never  know  where  you  are." 

Sir  Henry  laughed — a  little  bell  rang,  and 
the  folding-doors  opened,  while  soft  melancholy 
music  played. 

An  were  speechless  at  the  sight  which  pre- 
sented itself.  Before  them  was  a  raised  platform 
covered  with  white  drapery — A  little  child  lay 
>t  the  foot  apparently  dead,  white  faded  flowers 
drooped  fit)m  his  hand,  and  a  cross  lay  on  his 
hosom — (Sir  Henry  recognised  the  copy) — while 
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a  weeping  drooping  figure  bent  over 
side  —  immediately  above  were  three 
figures  holding  over  the  child  a  lilj 
similar  to  those  they  themselves  wes 
above  them  stood  three  figures  beai 
Cross,  Anchor,  and  a  little  child,  while 
of  Angels  stood  around  supporting  a  lily 
from  which  one  lily  had  fallen  on  the 
child. 

It  formed  a  perfect  picture,  exquisitely  { 
the  children's  faces  were  passive  and 
Angels  —  no  sound  —  no  restless  mc 
escaped  them — no  glancing  eye  courtinj 
ration — used   to   a   hard   coarse   life   c 
reality,  the  fresh  untutored  minds,  cau( 
avidity  at  the  ideal,  and  the  beautiful :  an( 
time,  realised  the  parts  they  were  acting, 
and  breathless  the  rough  colliers  and 
looked  on  at  the  wondrous  sight. 

**  They  are  Angels  sure,"  said  one — 
"  Why  wife,"  said  another,  "  if  that  < 
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nr  Polly,  only  she  be  so  like  an  Angel  it  amost 
■kes  me  cry/' 

A  few  minutes  spent  in  earnest  admiration, 
wA  the  little  band  still  not  moving,  break  forth 
wto  that  sweet  child's  Hymn  beginning 

**  We  are  little  Christian  children, 

"  We  can  walk  and  run  and  play, 
"And  the  great  God  of  earth  and  Heaven, 
'  "  Made  and  keeps  us  every  day." 

When  the  Hvmn  was  ended,  Mr.  Beresford's 
voice  arose  in  thrilling  tones.  He  too  had  been 
Ween  by  surprise,  and  was  deeply  affected.  In 
*  few  feeling  forcible  words,  forcible  because  they 
^ere  straight  from  his  heart — he  addressed  the 
pMBnts.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  awful  charge 
committed  to  them — the  care  of  the  future 
^els  of  God — he  besought  them  to  let  it  be 
their  life-long  work,  their  constant — most  earnest 
endeavour,  so  to  train  their  children  by  a  holy 
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pfure  example,  as  well  as  by  precept :  that  at  the 
Awful  Judgment,  they  might  be  able  to  present 
them  before  the  God  who  gave  them,  pure  and 
unstained  as  they  then  appeared.  Elis  words 
were  but  very  few,  but  when  he  ceased,  there 
was  not  one  dry  eye,  even  amongst  the  hardy 
men,  and  a  murmur  was  heard  of  '*  God  bless 
you  Sir,  you  and  Sir  Henry." 

Then  the  doors  dose,  the  chQdren  are  changed, 
and  the  reciting  of  poetry,  and  singing  b^io ; 
but  never,  no  I  suppose  never,  will  the  people  of 
Redmarsh  forget  the  pure  look  of  their  children, 
as  they  saw  them  that  night. 

And  now  began  the  supper,  at  which  all  helped 
with  right  good  will — the  children,  having  been 
previously  dismissed  with  a  huge  slice  of  cake 
each.  Lucy  Demster  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, with  bright  words  for  all— once,  whea  » 
little  dispute  arose,  there  was  a  general  cry  of 
"  send  Miss  Lucy  here,  for  no  one  can  manage 
us  colUers  as  she  can  " — and  so  in  truth  she 
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eould — ^for  what  with  her  hearty  merry  voice, 
persuading,  arguing,  and  laughing,  there  was  no 
withstanding  her. 

It  was  a  happy  party,  happy  for  all ;  where 
*'Rich  and  poor  met  together,''  remembering  that 
"*  God  was  the  Maker  of  all/'  Laura  wished 
Mr.  De  Vere  could  have  seea  them,  that  he 
might  with  a  different  voice  have  said  **  No, 
there  is  nothing  like  this  in  Italy.  But  Mr.  De 
Vere  is  even  now  perhaps  seeing  the  working  of 
the  system  he  professes  to  love — for  he  and 
Annette  are  on  their  way  to  Rome.  Laura  has 
received  no  notification  of  the  marriage  except- 
ing by  cards,  and  as  Lady  Elizabeth  left  the 
Hall  for  Town  shortly  after  Annette's  departure, 
the  whole  affair  is  as  a  sealed  book  to  her,  but 
one  which  causes  her  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
anxiety. 

But  Laura  has  other  causes  for  anxiety  ;  she 
can  no  longer  hide  from  herself  the  change  that 
^^  come  over  Edward  Sidney ;   from  day  to 
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day,  a  deep  melancholy  seems  to  iDcrease 
him,  broken  only  by  fitful  bursts  of  exdtemflrt 
she  notices  it  particularly  when  Sir  Heorjf  l 
present — he  seldom  takes  part  in  any 
conversation,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
glow,  which  Laura  sees  in  his  face  every  tii 
Sir   Henry  alludes    to  his    foreign    tour, 
would   have  fancied   him  buried   in   his 
thoughts. 

Laura  is  very  miserable  at  this,  and  wbati^ 
worse,  she  must  hide  her  trouble  from  efOJ 
eye,  even  from  that  of  her  father,  for  the  wodfl 
keeps  a  firm- hold  of  its  cold,  heartless  doctiioa 
'*  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to  love,  till  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  in  due  form  and  accepted/  I 
when  we  are  to  suppose  the  barrier  beiog  ro* 
moved,  Love  like  a  mighty  torrent,  rushes  ifli 
sweeping  all  before  it :  how  it  is  kept  at  bay  til 
the  proper  moment,  and  how  it  nuuiages  to 
come  just  in  time,  let  those  who  know  (dl: 
perhaps  it  may  explain  the  enigma  of  many  sB 
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UDbappy  home:  where,  had  the  choice  been 
mutual  and  duly  recognised,  it  had  been  other- 
wise. 

Poor  Laura  1  she  could  do  nothing,  say 
nothing — what  was  it  to  her  that  Edward  was 
unhappy  ?  that  he  was  leaving  duties  n^lected, 
and  innocent  {Measures  unheeded  ?  she  could  not 
go  to  him  and  say  '*  Mr.  Sidney  it  makes  me 
unhappy  to  see  you  thus,  can  I  help  you  by  my 
s]fiDpathy,  or  in  any  other  way  ?"  Oh  if  she 
had, — ^if  she  might  have  done  this,  the  tempter 
would  have  fled  before  her  pmity  and  goodness, 
and  all  would  have  been  confessed,  all  might 
have  been  weU. 

Laura  looked  forward  to  Philip  and  Fanny's 
visit  with  a  sense  of  relief— they  might  be  of 
more  comfort  to  Edward  than  she  could  be — 
he  had  often  spoken  of  Fanny  with  affection, 
although  he  seldom  alluded  to  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  and  Laura  drew  back  with  instinctive 
d^cy,   from   every   subject    connected   with 
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events  that  seemed  to  pain  him  so  nradi 
remember. 

It  was  agreed  that  Philip  and  Fanny 
join  the  Beresfords,  and  some  other  fiiends, 
pic-nic  at  Marsford  Castle ;  a  lovely  nun 
half-way   between    Englemere  and    Red] 
and  then  drive  on  to  the  Rectoiy  in  the 
ing. 

Sir  Henry  was  to  drive  Edward ;  he  had 
in  every  way  to  make  friends  with  Sidney,  W 
with  very  little  effect.  "  Laura  loves  him,"b 
would  say  to  himself,  *'  there  must  be  someiliiiV 
in  him  worth  loving — something  good  and  nokb 
to  attract  so  true  a  heart  as  hers.  I  will  noth 
blind  to  it — I  will  cast  away  my  suspicion  id' 
mistrust,  and  try  to  see  him  in  the  light  of 
Laura's  love."  Insensibly  he  b^an  to  W 
attracted  towards  Edward ;  he  manfully  discarded 
all  unworthy  thoughts  of  him,  as  if  they  cist 
reflections  on  her — "  he  must  have  been  mi^ 
taken,  the  name  was  not  so  very  uncommoa-^ 
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be  would  not  breed  suspicion  in  others  by  men- 
tiomng  his  fears."    Still  battling  with  himself, 
still  conquering  and  subduing — finding  the  help 
and  guidance  he  sought  because  he  sought  it, 
he  grew  to  long  that  his  suspicions  might  be 
untrue — that  Edward  might  indeed  be  worthy 
of  the  peerless  woman  whom  he  loved — "  Per- 
b^"  he  thought, ''  I  may  have  chilled  him  by 
an  mquisitive  and  jealous  manner,  I  will  try  to 
atooe  for   it,    try  to   win   his  confidence  and 
esteem:  Laura's  happiness  is  at  stake."     And 
ao  it  came  to  pass  that  he  who  esteemed  no 
peril  great   to    procure  for   her   some    simple 
pleasure — perchance    a    fern    or    flower- — was 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  himself  to  her. 

For  some  miles  Sir  Henry  and  Edward  drove 
in  sQenoe,  at  last  the  former  spoke. 

"We  shall  miss   the  Beresfords,"  he  said, 
"  when  they  leave." 
"  Yes,"  very  shortly  spoken. 
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''They  have  been  to  me  as  a  father  a 
sister  for  ten  long  years." 

"  So  Miss  Beresford  informed  me/' 

**  She  is  very  good,  I  nerer  met  with  so  pot 
and  child-like  a  nature,  united  to  sndi  sowl 
sense  and  strength  of  character.  There  ii  i 
unity  about  her  one  misses  in  almost  every  om 
else — she  has  been  the  same  firom  a  child,  fir  I 
knew  her  as  a  child :  I  have  watched  her  ii 
times  of  great  danger,  when  the  cholera  mi 
raging  here,  and  during  some  serious  outbmto 
amongst  the  colliers — ^but  her  self-possessioB 
never  forsook  her,  and  her  calm  trusting  heart 
inspired  others  with  confidence,  and  did  incal- 
culable service.  I  know  of  no  one  on  whose 
judgment  I  would  sooner  depend  in  difficoityi 
or,  whose  sympathy  would  be  so  valuable  in 
sorrow. 

"  Indeed  ?  you  speak  feelingly  "  said  Edwardi 
a  sort  of  defiant  look  spreading  over  his  fea- 
tures. 
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**  Yes,  I  have  loved  Miss  Beresford  for  years." 
A  strong  oonvulsive  movement,  with  a  sick- 
ening sensatioQ  at  Edward's  heart,  as  he  said 
doiosl  savagely: 

**  And  yoa  tell  this  to  me ! — me  "  he  added 
in  a  louder  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you/'  rejoined  Sir  Henry  in  a  calm 
subdued  tone,  ^^  I  tell  you  for  many  reasons.     I 
have  asked  Miss  Beresford  to  be  my  wife  —  I 
bive  tried  every  persuasion  that  an  honest  man 
might  use,  to  make  her  yield." 
''  And  ?"  said  Ekiward  breathlessly. 
"  Have  failed.     Miss  Beresford  does  not  love 
me." 

Oh  noble  self-sacrificing  heart,  baring  its 
crud  wound,  that  the  hand  that  had  inflicted  it, 
might  esotpe  sorrow. 

Edward  gave  a  long  drawn  sigh  of  unutter- 
able relief,  as  he  echoed,  **  You  have  failed." 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed 
on  earth,  to  have  succeeded,  if  I  might  have 
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ensured  her  happiness  —  but  oh  not  for  ths 
world  would  I  bring  one  moment's  grief  or  dis- 
appointment  to  her — it  is  well  Mr.  Sidney-^ 
well  as  it  is,  if  only  the  man  who  gains  ber 
love,  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  treasure  —  and 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  so,  for  who  could 
deceive  so  pure  and  so  trusting  a  being  is 
Launu" 

Edward's  heart  died  within  him ;  he  was  about 
to  make  some  reply  when  another  dog-cart  drove 
furiously  up,  and  a  voice  called  out  "  Hallo ! 
Lovell  is  that  you  ?  I  thought  I  should  never 
overtake  you  ;  you  have  a  fine  horse  there.'* 
"  Why  Malet  who  expected  you  ?" 
"  No  one,  I  believe,"  said  the  Major  laughiog 
"  who  cares  for  a  poor  devil  like  me  ?  but  as  f^t 
you  !   why   half  the  ladies  in  the  country  wd* 
have  stiff  necks  from  straining  their  heads   ^ 
catch  the  first  gUmpse  of  the  gallant  Sir  HenT^  ' 
but  tell  me  where  have  you  been  these  hundT^ 
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And  then  followed  mutual  questions  and 
answers  till  the  fnends  found  themselves  at  the 
&tlle  Inn,  where  they  put  up  their  horses,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  the  castle. 


M    S 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Marsford  Castle  was  built  on  a  slight  acdivi 
commanding  a  lovely  view  of  the  surroundi 
country.  Wood  and  water,  green  pasture  b 
and  fields  of  golden  com,  vied  with  each  ot! 
for  the  palm  of  beauty. 

Looking  at  the  landscape  more  closely,  ; 
could  discern  the  comfortable  homesteads  of 
farmer,  with  the  closely  packed  ricks ;  while  in 
adjoining  fields  were  the  reapers,  bending  to  tl 
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d,  mnd  the  full  waggons  going  slowly  home- 
raids. 

It  was  a  view  that  spoke  .to  the  heart,  of  peace 
nd  plenty ;   and  as  you  gazed  in  dreamy  ab- 
rtnction  over  the  wide  expanse,  distant  sounds 
€f  speech  and  laughter,  together  with  the  lowing 
of  catde,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  were  borne  to 
;oa  upon  the  summer  air ;  as  if  to  contrast  more 
powerfully  the  present  with  the  past ;  for  Mars- 
ford  Castle  had  many  a  memory  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed,  yet  lingering  over  its  grey  moulder- 
ing waUs — Dungeons  dark  and  deep,  bespoke 
of  wearisome  imprisonment,  where  the  fresh  air 
of  heaven,  and  the  breath  of  summer  flowers  never 
came  to   gladden    the  poor   home-sick    heart, 
for  whom  the  good  God  created  them — wliile 
oearat  hand — with  waving  grass,  and  the  tender 
bartVtongue  fern  springing  from  the  dust  of  the 
**  forgotten  "  stood  the  fearl'ul  oubliettes,  speak- 
^g  of  the  dreary  end  of  those  who  were  removed 
in  awful  secrecy,  from  darkness  made  visible, 
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and  hurled  into  the  still  deeper  darkness  of  dii 
grave. 

Oh  fearful  times  of  rapine  and  murder !  when 
from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  the  cry  of  Blood 
went  up  unceasingly  to  Heaven — ^when  Cain'i 
mark  was  hidden  beneath  the  gilded  coronet  of 
power !  Thank  God,  no  longer  this,  in  hap|)f, 
blessed  England. 

Wrong  there  is,  and  must  be,  till  the  DeviTs 
power  is  over ;  but  not  the  unblushing  wroif 
of  olden  times,  thank  God,  not  this ! — ^the  farmtf 
sows  his  grain  and  reaps  his  field  in  peace,  and 
there  is  none  to  say 

'*  This  shall  be  mine,  and  this  and  this. 
Thnu  art  too  richly  fed  and  warmly  clad, 
For  serfs  and  bondmen.'' 

*  The  spirit  of  the  land  is  changed. 

And  from  the  moss-grown  wall  and  lichene^ 

towers, 
Laughter  and  merriment  prevail, 
As  day  by  day,  through  ail  the  summer  hours, 
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Parties  of  happy  folk,  casting  aside  their  cares. 
Grow  young,  in  acting  childhood  o'er  again/' 

This  was  the  case  on  the  bright  August  day, 

when  at  the  little  Marsford  inn,  carriage  after 

Cttriage,  deposited  its  laughing  burden  to  join 

ttie  merry  group  already  assembled  there ;  for 

who  could  help  being  glad,  on  such  a  joyous 

exhilarating  morning  ? 

The  heavens — ^listen  ye  sceptical  American, 
uid  dark-eyed  Itahan  beauty,  while  1  tell — the 
Heavens  were  one  glorious  field  of  blue,  rich, 
bright,  and  well  nigh  as  deep  as  your  own.  A 
'  few  light  fleecy  clouds  skimmed  here  and  there 
^d  then  vanished.  A  gentle  breeze  murmured 
softly  through  the  trees,  catching  the  aspen 
leaves,  and  causing  them  to  quiver  in  one  uiu 
<^iog,  tlickering  dance  of  light.  It  was  one 
^f  those  beauteous  days,  that  are  so  rare  in  Eng- 
l^itd,  when  earth  and  air  and  sky,  seem  all  to 
^^mbiae  to  persuade  too  quickly  yielding  man, 
that  life  was  given  him  for  ease  and  pleasure^- 
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when  the  very  feeling  of  life  brings  too  exqo* 
a  sense  of  enjoyment,  to  last  for  more  than  rt 
short  hour — when  you  lie  down  on  the  win 
yielding  grass,  and  looking  up  into  the  pure  bh 
heavens,  long  to  pass  away  into  some  ^  belti 
land/'  where  guilt  and  sorrow  have  no  pow 
to  harm. 

Philip  and  Fanny  at  last  arrived,  and  are  di 
welcomed  by  those  of  the  party  to  whom  th 
are  known.  Edward  has  disappeared--one  loi 
at  Fanny,  and  such  a  tide  of  recollections  rush 
over  him,  that  he  felt  unable  yet  to  meet  h 
But  Fanny's  eyes  are  wandering  in  search  of  hii 
"  Come  Philip  let  us  seek  the  truant,"  she  sai 
"  Who  has  seen  Mr.  Sidney  ?" 

Two  or  three  voices  answer,  pointing  out  i 
spot  where  he  had  last  been  seen.  He  is  so 
found  and  Fanny  has  greeted  him  as  of  old. 

"  Brother  Edward,  dear  Brother  Edward,  h 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you  once  more." 

And  Philip's  band  is  grasped  in  his,  as  Edwf 
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mraily  thanks  him,  for  the  great  service  he  has 
leodered  him,  in  procuring  for  him  the  Curacy 
ofRedmarsh. 

**  Ah  Edward,"  said  Fanny,  "  how  much  we 
dun  have  to  talk  about ;  I  must  come  and  see  you 
in  your  very  own  cottage,  as  we  used  to  prophesy 
I  should,  years  ago,  in  those  dear  happy  days. 
But  to  day  is  for  enjoyment,  not  retrospection,  so 
let  us  job  the  othos:  Philip,  I  shall  take  £d- 
wd's  arm,  not  yours,"  she  added  very  saucily — 
theo  with  a  low  gentle  tone,  looking  at  fklward 
*"  You  are  not  happy — are  you  disappointed  in  a 
Parson's  Kfe?" 
'*  No,  oh  no,  it  is  a  holy,  blessed  life/' 
"  What  then  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  cannot  tell,  to-morrow  we  will 
blk,  not  now,  indeed  I  cannot." 

**  Found,"  cried  Lucy  and  Laura  joyously,  as 
^ey  came  in  sight  dragging  a  basket  of  crockery 
l>etween  them — the  men  rushed  forward,  and 
captured  the  basket  from  the  two  girls,  saying — 
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"  Which  way?" 

''This/'  said  Lucy,  disappearing  through 
gate-way,  re-appearing  on  the  top  of  a  low  wt 
and  finally  vanishing  down  a  flight  of  ste 
which  led  to  a  quadrangle,  where  Philip  ai 
Edward  with  difficulty  followed  her.  Edwa 
looked  around  with  an  artist's  eye  on  the  fine  c 
ruin  in  which  he  found  himself.  Four  stati 
towers  flanked  the  walls,  seeming  strong  enoug 
and  thick  enough,  to  defy  the  arrow,  the  swoi 
and  the  spear,  which  so  gallantly  rattled  again 
them,  in  the  days  of  the  olden  times ;  but  not 
strong  as  to  be  able  to  defy  Cromwell  and  1 
army  with  impunity;  although  they  hdd  o 
long  and  sternly,  and  the  brave  Cavaliers  foug 
right  royally.  But  one  by  one,  the  strong  hoi 
of  royalty,  fell  before  the  Usurper,  and  Marsfo: 
shared  the  fate  of  many  others.  But  not  lil 
others  did  it  tall — the  walls  were  crimson  wi 
the  blood  of  its  brave  defenders  —  the  lord 
owner  was  amongst  the  slam — but  some  of  h 
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ooble  spirit  still  survived  in  the  bosom  of  his 
young,  fair  wife,  who,  as  she  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  victorious  troops  rushing  in,  with  a  firm  un- 
flinching hand  fired  the  magazine  of  powder, — 
and,  with  h^  maidens,  perished  in  the  explosion 
that  hurried  many  a  gallant  heart  into  eternity, 
•ad  left  the  northern  tower  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Fallen,  (like  the  fortunes  of  its  loyal  master) 
never  to  rise  again,  the  brave  old  ruin  stands — 
the  graceful  chapel — where  day  by  day,  Kyrie 
Eleisons,  and  Ave  Marias,  sounded  through  the 
still  air  around — is  now  a  home  for  bats  and  evil 
birds  of  night:  while  now  and  then,  a  large 
white  owl  may  be  seen  skimming  around  the 
"Lady  Tower"  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
couDtess  still  haunted  the  scene  of  her  former 
happiaess  and  death. 

Edward's  brain  was  busy,  weaving  all  his  old 
i^ilections  and  present  fancies  into  some  won- 
drous web,  when  the  whole  party,  laughing  and 
talking  burst  in  upon  him,  and  baskets  were 
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unpacked,  and  knives  and  forks  rattled  upon  tl 
turf. 

Three  or  four  hungry-looking  children,  eyi 
the  party  from  a  little  distance— -for  where  w 
there  a  pic-nic,  without  some  poor  hungry  wis 
All  faces  looking  on,  to  remind  the  noi 
revellers,  that  poverty  and  misery  are  anmc 
them  on  every  side,  and  that  it  is  of  God's  gre 
love  alone,  that  they  themselves  are  not  among 
the  number.  As  Laura  caught  the  little  feoc 
now  peering  over  a  low  wall,  now  through  tl 
tracery  of  a  window,  she  would  dash  into  tl 
baskets  and  hurry  off  with  slices  of  bread  ai 
meat,  and,  \\ith — delicious  treat  for  poverty  !— 
puff  or  bit  of  cake.  Never  happier  than  wb 
doing  this — ^never  so  happy,  as  when,  throu{ 
her  instrumentality^  a  glad  smile,  or  triumphi 
laugh,  would  break  from  those  lips  on  wh]< 
want  and  hunger  had  set  a  premature  mark 
care.  No  blessings  sounded  in  Laura's  ears, 
sweetly,  as  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and  as  th 
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diowered  aboot  her  path,  her  low  sweet  voice 
would  say  very  rerereotly  "  Thank  God,  He  sent 
wsT — ^and  from  her  mnooeot  heart  would  arise 
'•Noo    Nobis   Domioe."       To   strive    to    be 
norihy  of  being  the  messenger  of  God,  seemed 
kr  most  sacred  wish,  her  most  earnest  longing 
—and  when,  sometimes  it  was  given  her,  on  her 
Boasions  of  love,  to  trace  the  guiding  hand  on 
which  she  leant, — when  sometimes,  entering  a 
cottage  door  with  supplies  of  food,  the  grateful 
heart  would  say  "  my  last  loaf  was  gone,  my  last 
penny  spent,  and  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
food,  and  behold  God  who  feedeth  the  young 
Wens  hath  sent  it ;"   then  her  heart  would  be 
filled  with  happiness  almost  too  great  for  earth. 
None  knew  the  secret  joy  of  her  heart,  but  it 
beamed  forth  from  her  eyes,  and  cast  its  bright 
glow  upon  every  action  of  her  life. 

But  the  rich  grow  hungry  as  well  as  the 
poor,  and  a  fifteen  miles'  ride  or  drive  had  con- 
^ced  the  party  assembled  at  Marsford,  that 
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the  air,  although  very  fresh  and  ezhilarttfltf  j 
would  not  sustain  them  mudi  longer;  ao 
general  onslaught  took  place,  and  a  brisk 
nonade  of  Champagne  corks,  was  kept  up 
some  time,  amidst  the  little  affected 
of  the  ladies,  and  a  '^  By  Jove,  this  is  too  mvA 
of  a  good  thing"  from  Major  Makt,  as  one  tt 
the  comer  of  Lucy's  nose — poor  Lui^l  ^ 
dodged  the  major  round  the  entire  quadran^ 
but  some  how  or  other  always  found  him  seated 
dose  beside  her. 

Fred  Demster    tried   to  console  himself  fx 
the  loss  of  Annette,  by  paying  devoted  attentioii 
to  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lowe's,  an  HoIum^ 
able  Miss  O'Grady,  who  chose  to  forget  poof 
Fred's  mill,  in  the  reputed  wealth  of  his  father; 
and  although  her  cap  was  of  real  point,  de^ 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings,  (I  thinli 
Mrs.  Lowe  said,)  still  it  was  slightly  thread-bare^ 
and  she  thought  no  scorn  of  setting  it  at  the 
rich  mill  owner. 
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llfiss  O'Grady  was  one  of  those  people  who 
are  usually  described  by  negatives — she  was 
neither  ugly  nor  pretty — short  nor  tall — pleasant 
nor  unpleasant;  and  Lucy  told  Laura  empha- 
tically that  **  she  did  not  much  mind  her/'  which 
was  her  rather  inelegant  way  of  expressing  that 
she  had  no  decided  objection  to  Miss  O'Grady, 
so  that  Fred  was  left  to  his  little  flirtation  in 
peace ;  and  after  dinner  was  over  and  a  general 
exploration  of  the  castie  took  place^  the  wild 
Irish  girl — for  her  spirits  were  the  only  decided 
thing  about  her — gave  the  poor  fellow  a  break- 
neck chase  up  crumbling  stair-cases,  and  over 
horrible  gaps  and  chasms,  till  his  hair  almost 
stood  on  end  with  fright ;  and  he  assured  Lucy 
when  he  met  her,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that 
Kate  O'Grady  was  a  ''  stunner  and  no  mistake." 

Poor  Lucy  had  anything  but  a  happy  day ; 
she  longed  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  Sir  Henry 
Lovell  about  Italy,  but  go  where  she  might, 
Major  Malet  was  at  her  elbow.  Once  she  climbed 
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one  of  the  towers,  to  get  a  peep  at  a  favoarite 
view,  congratulatmg  herself  upon  having  beitfeiia 
safe  retreat,  when  lo !  there  stood  the  gidknl 
major.  *'  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  thought 
Lucy,  ''  he  will  think  I  have  followed  him ;  kfc 
him  !''  She  turned  to  retrace  her  steps,  saying 
"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Beresford  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  see  her  now,  look 
Miss  Demster,  what  a  picturesque  party  thqr 
make." 

Lucy's  eyes  followed  his,  and  she  saw  the 
whole  party  sitting  beneath  the  tower,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  elder  tree. 

*'  I  must  go  to  them,"  she  said  a  little 
hurriedly,  for  the  major  barred  the  way. 

''  Not  for  a  few  minutes,  pray.  Miss  Demster; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

There  was  no  mistaking  what  was  coming — 
but  Lucy  did  not  choose  to  hear  it,  she  had 
old-fashioned  notions,  about  the  impropriety  ci  a 
woman  receiving  more  than  one  proposal  in  her 
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life;  unless  it  came  from  a  man  too  weak  to  take 
I  hint ;  80  she  said  very  bluntly  and  decidedly—* 

''Please  let  me  pass  Major  Malet,  and  we  can 
tdk  with  the  others.  **  I  would  rather  hear 
Mthbg  here." 

"Nothing  Miss  Demsterf  * 

"  I  think  nothing.  Major  Malet ;  nay,  I  am 
sore;''  and  then  she  added  kindly,  "you  will 
fivpye  me  for  my  bluntness,  will  you  not,  and 
continue  my  friend  ?" 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  shook 
warmly  as  he  passed  down  the  flight  of  stairs 
leaving  her  alone.  By  and  bye,  there  was  a  hue 
uul  cry  for  Major  Malet,  but  he  was  nowhere 
b)  be  found,  and  later  in  the  day,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  driven  away  soon  after 
dinner.  Lucy  never  told  any  one  of  this  little 
episode  in  her  life ;  and  Major  Malet  never  men- 
tioned it  either,  which  was  perhaps  curious, 
since  really  he  might  only  have  wanted  to  ask 
Lacy  for  her  receipt  for  lobster  salad,  which  he 
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had  declared  at  dinner  was  the  best  he  had  ever 
eaten — and  lobster  salad  and  diampagne  ofkea 
make  gentlemen  a  little  sentimental — ^but  Major 
Malet  did  not  drink  champagne,  and  was  a 
gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


f  HK  day  was  drawing  to  its  dose,  the  castle  had 
I^D  explored — game,  had  followed  game,  in 
9^ick  succession — stories  and  traditions  bad 
i^D  told,  and  the  party  had  become  sepa- 
rated. 

Laura,  and  Lucy,  were  sitting  sketching 
^  one  of  the  outer  walls  built  on  a  steep  cliff; 
^t  the  foot  of  which  was  an  old  fosse,  filled  with 
^^led  briar  and  fern,  while  beyond,  the  river 
Sowed  sluggishly  by. 

VOL,  I.  N 
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Withm  the  wall,  there  was  a  green  knoU,  nang 
almost  to  a  level  with  it,  and  now,  soentiDg  tb 
air,  with  graceful  tufts  of  meadowsweet  and  ti 
hundred  little  flowers. 

The  view  which  the  young  girls  were  sk^cb* 
ing,  was  a  bit  of  broken  country,  where  cultivi- 
tion  had  not  entirely  removed  its  more  rugged 
characteristics — a  herd  of  cattle  were  standing  id 
the  river,  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  a  spreading 
tree. 

Lucy,  and  Laura,  are  expatiating  on  the  beauij 
of  the  scene ;  Laura  is  leaning  a  little  over,  to 
point  out  some  particular  feature ;  when  suddeolyi 
the  crumbling  jutting  bit  of  wall  on  which  she 
is  leaning,  gives  way,  and  she  is  precipitated  with 
it  down,  down  beyond  the  steep  cliflf,  fieur  bdow 
into  the  tangled  brake,  till,  in  her  white  dress, 
she  looks  like  a  fluttering  swan,  quivering 
amongst  the  branches. 

Lucy  utters  a  piercing  shriek,  so  loud  and 
long,  that  it  echoes  round  and  round  the  old 
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inDs,  tin  it  seems  to  return  in  derisive  mocking 
lODeSy  back  to  her  own  heart. 
'  But  another  eye  besides  that  of  Lucy  has  seen 
die  terrific  sight,  and  with  a  cry  like  that  of  a 
Int  spirit,  has  disappeared  (Fanny  and  Philip 
who  are  with  him,  never  know  how)  from  the 
nmied  tower,  leaping  from  tottering  shaking 
viDs,  over  yawning  chasms — clinging  to  broken 
ftiirs,  and  finally  dropping  from  a  frightful 
hdght,  down  by  the  side  of  her,  on  whom  his 
every  hope  in  life  is  fixed. 

One  agonising  look  on  the  calm  pale  face — 
calm  and  pale  as  death — he  catches  her  in  his 
vms,  strains  her  to  his  heart,  and  by  giant  efforts 
escapes  the  tangled  fosse,  and  gains  the  river's 
Iftok — he  knows  not  how,  he  feels  nothing,  sees 
nothing,  in  the  whole  sad  earth,  but  that  poor 
Hfeless  form. 

Softly  he  lays  her  down  upon  the  bending 
i^hes;  and  dipping  his  handkerchief  in  the 
^1  water,  spreads  it  on  her  brow ;  calling  upon 

N  2 
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her  ^by  every  endearing  name,  to  waken  ono 
again. 

"  Laura  I  my  own,  my  darling,  my  life." 

Again  and  again  he  calls,  whfle  his  fm 
writhes  in  agony  as  he  gazes  on  hers. 

Once  more  —  "  Laura !  Dearest !"  Thin 
Heaven  !  she  is  but  stunned,  the  colour  Am 
returns,  her  eyes  open  and  dose — Again  anoth 
cry  deeper,  more  agonising — "  Laura !  my  owi 
my  darling !" — her  head  leaning  on  his  arm- 
her  eyes  once  more  open  on  his.  She  is  ooi 
scious  now — a  cry  escapes  her  lips — a  sort  • 
startled  wondering  cry  "  Edward  save  mc 
where  am  I  ?   what  has  happened  ?" 

''  You  are  safe  dearest ;  but  you  have  be( 
hurt — it  is  Edward  who  is  beside  you.** 

A  low  wailing  escapes  Laura,  as  if  in  dec 
pain,  and  her  eyes  close  again ;  but  voices  aJ 
heard  approaching,  and  Mr.  Beresford  with  Si 
Henry,  and  Philip,  make  their  way  toward 
them. 
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Very  tenderly  Edward  resigns  Laura  to 
Mr.  Beresford ;  and  again  dipping  the  handker- 
chief in  the  river  replaces  it  on  her  brow.  Sir 
Heorj  looks  on  —  Oh  never  on  his  manly  fieu^e 
bfi  been  seen,  sorrow,  such  as  sits  there  now, 
10  deep — so  calm — so  unutterable — he  does  not 
nek  to  take  Edward's  place — ^he  knows  it  is  his, 
bf  right  of  Laura's  love — he  only  looks  on  in 


Edvrard  sees  it  all — and  Sir  Henry's  nobleness 
Wishes  upon  him — 

**  She  is  alive,"  he  said,  "  she  has  spoken." 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God." 

Again  Laura  recovers  and  tries  to  rise ;  but  her 
head  ]&  giddy,  and  Sir  Henry  in  a  moment  de- 
cides what  to  do. 

"  You  stay  here  Mr.  Sidney,"  he  said,  **  and 
Philip  and  I  will  go  for  a  couch  on  which  to 
cany  Miss  Beresford,"  and  the  two  men  disap. 
pear,  as  Lucy  and  Fanny  come  up,  sal- volatile 
^d  eau  de  Cologne   in  hand.     On  a  couch, 
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placed  in  her  carriage,  Laura  is  taken  1 
she  is  much  better,  only  sadly  bruised  mi  t 
ned  ;  but  the  Redmarsh  doctor  dedans  Aatl 
nothing  more  the  matter,  and  that  wiA  a 
days'  rest,  she  will  be  all  right  again. 

Edward  stays  for  this  report  and  then  f 
home ; — alone  —  and   hour    after  hour, 
Moody  hears  him  pacmg  up  and  down  his  rooSij 
like  a  troubled  spirit. 

"  Yes,  it  is  over  now — there  is  no  rebwing  I 
l)is  steps — he  has  spoken  words,  such  as  nfli* 
may  speak  but  to  the  chosen  of  his  heart:— fe 
good  or  for  evil  Laura  must  be  his  —  his !"  «D" 
there  rushed  through  his  frame,  such  a  flood  ^ 
exulting  love,  that  for  the  time,  all  else  ^ 
forgotten. 

While  Edward  is  thinking  of  Laura— Mr« 
Beresford  is  talking  of  Edward  —  far  into  the 
night  he  sits  with  Philip  and  Sir  Henry.  PWlip 
knows  no  more,  of  Edward,  than  what  be  htf 
already  told   Mr.   Beresford  —  but  what  more 
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should  they  want  to  know  ?  Philip  blames 
himself,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  Edward,  for 
those  Oxford  days ;  and  there  is  no  more  of  evil 
to  tell.  Laura's  life  long  happiness  is  at  stake, 
and  Mr.  Beresford  feek  that  he  must  not  allow 
any  selfish  consideration  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
that. 

When  Sir  Henry  rose  to  leave,  Philip  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  Sir  Henry  asks. 

"  Where  was  Mr.  Sidney  when  his  mother 
died?" 

"  He  was  at  F in  Sardinia.'* 

"  In  what  year  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  It  is  nearly  five  years  since." 

A  hurried  good  night  and  he  is  gone.  "  The 
same  year — the  same  time — the  same  name — 
it  must,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  ! — Philip  evidently 
knows  nothing  about  it " —  Oh  must  he  tell  ? 
must  he  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  fi-om  Laura's 
lips  for  ever  ?  "  No  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  a 
thousand  times  No — there  is  repentance  for  all, 
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and  who  knows  but  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
Edward  Sidney   may  be  far  worthier  than  I 


am. 
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^IGHT   and  darkness    sped    away ;     and    the 
Dooming  breaks. 

Edward  awakes  to  the  full  recollection  of  the 
^ents  of  the  preceding  day,  and  to  what  he  has 
pledged  himselfl  He  dare  not  stay  for  self- 
examination — noy  he  must  hurry  to  the  parson- 
^,  and  see  how  Laura  is,  and  then — oh  he 
<^uld  not  think  of  that — it  aiust  be  done  he 
l^iew,  but  how  or  when^  he  would  not  stay  to 
think — he  dreaded  meeting  Mr.  Beresford  with 

n3 
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deceit  on  his  tongue — he  would  confess  aU,  ^^ 
if — ringing  in  his  ears  he  hears  Laura's  cxy  *  j 
"  Edward  save  me"  he  sees  her  look  of  W»| 
and  confiding  love — oh  he  could  not,  iww*] 
not  relinquish  her  for  ever. 

Edward  went  to  the  Rectory  early,  and  foari 
Mr.  Beresford  alone  in  his  study ;  his  voice  treflf 
bled,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  asked 
for  Laura? 

"  She  is  better,  indeed  she  has  been  mort 
providentially  preserved,  one  ankle  is  spraii^ 
and  some  bruises ;  very  slight,  the  doctor  ssys, 
and  in  a  week  all  will  be  well/* 

There  is  a  dead  silence — and  then,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  Edward  appeals  to  Mr.  Beresford  forpfl^ 
mission  to  speak  to  his  child — for  permission  to 
ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  is  white  as  ashes 
as  he  does  so ;  a  hundred  tormenting  fiends  seerD 
to  be  mocking  him.  He  tells  Mr.  Beresford 
all  his  life;  at  least,  all  that  Philip  has  toU 
before,  but  no  more,  excepting  his  poverty  to 
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^on.  In  terms  of  the  deepest  humility  he 
^^  of  his  great  unworthiness,  his  poverty — 
^)  emi  to  the  lacking  of  a  good  name ;  but 
B  {deads  his  strong,  unconquerable  love ;  till  the 
^  is  overcome,  and  gives  the  permission 
«t  he  seeks  —  how  reluctantly  —  how  trem- 
Dgly — he  does  not  say.  • 
On,  and  still  onwards  mock  the  taunting 
ads;  there  is  more  to  be  done,  one  more  trust- 
;  heart  to  be  betrayed,  and  then  —  Memory. 
ora  is  on  the  sofa  in  her  own  little  boudoir, 
ward  treads  the  stairs  softly,  and  knocks  at 
i  door.  Not  often  has  he  been  allowed  to 
et  that  little  room,  so  delicately  furnished,  so 
tefully  tricked  out  with  flowers  and  pictures, 
Laura's  cunning  hand. 

He  enters,  casting  a  shadow  over  the  sunny 
»r,  and  anxiously  asks  after  Laura's  health — 
holds  out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  in- 
lUy  begins  to  thank  him,  oh,  so  very  grate- 
j,  for  his  timely  help  of  yesterday.     *'  Philip 
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tells  me/'  she  said  with  kindling  eye, "  tt 
perilled  your  life  for  me ;  and  indeed,  I 
I  should  never  have  recovered  if  I  bad  b 
in  that  stunned  state  long  —  It  was 
strange  sensation  awaking  and  finding  my 

She  stopped  shortly,  and  a  conscious 
deepened  over  her  face. 

"  Was  it  so  very  strange  to  you  Miss 
ford,  to  find  yourself  with  me  ?"  sai 
ward. 

She  did  not  speak. 

"  Laura/'  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  have  a 
tell  you,  may  I  tell  it  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  very  softly  said. 

**  It  is  one  of  sorrow,  hardly  meet  for 
ear." 

''  I  am  used  to  sorrow,"  answered  Lav 

''  Dear  Laura,  five  years  ago,  there  wa 
artist  living  in  a  great  City ;  so  poor,  h 
barely  earn  his  daily  bread,  although  he 
hard  and  late — and  one  day,  when  his  b 
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mg  was  spent,  and  starvation  stared  him  in  the 

6oe— when  nothing  but  a  small  loaf  of  bread, 

stood  between  him  and  death ;  he  was  looking 

wistfully  at  a  pure  young  face,  that  shone  upon 

kirn  Hke  a  gleam  from   Heaven — what   there 

was  of  want  and  care  written  in  the  artist's 

ooontenance,  I  know  not ;   but  thousands  had 

looked  upon  it   day  by    day,   and   none  had 

stayed  to   heed — but   this  young  girl    with   a 

timid  step  hurried  towards  him,  and  putting 

half  a  sovereign    in    the    poor    man's    hand 

said— 

**  Will  you  take  this  from  me  ?  I  have  plenty* 
and  it  may  help  you." 

Laura  started.     "  Who  told  you  this  ?"  she 
said.    "  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Listen  to  me  Laura,  from  that  hour  the 
^t*s  life  was  changed  —  a  Guardian  Angel 
seemed  to  haunt  his  steps,  and  keep  him  from 
despair — he  grew  happier  and  better ;  Fortune 
upon  him,  and  riches  were  given — he 
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became  a  Deacon  in  the  Holy  Chun 
Laura !  dearest !  will  you  be  my  An 
always  ?  for  the  poor  Artist  is  before 
all  unworthy  as  he  is,  he  entreats  yoi 
upon  him  the  same  pitying  eyes,  that 
him  Hope.  Dearest  may  I  Hope  ?  w 
mine?"  The  fiends  are  gone  now, 
before  his  great  love.  Laura  with  blw 
him  *'  Hope/'  and  when  Edward  Sidn 
the  Parsonage,  two  hours  afterwards,  1 
as  the  affianced  husband  of  Laura  Bere 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


*0  sit  by  Laura's  sofa  ;  to  read  to  her ;  to  re- 
pleiiish  the  vase  of  flowers  which  always  lay  on 
fte  table  by  her  side  ;  to  drink  in  draught  after 
^ught  of  delicious  dreams,  till  his  very  soul 
'^ame  intoxicated  ;  was  Edward's  daily  life — he 
8^ve  himself  up  to  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
Nent  nature,  day  by  day  weaving  more  closely 
^und  him  the  tangled  web,  from  which  his 
enervated     spirit,    could    not    extricate    itself. 
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Every  day,  the  thought  became  more  imposabk 
as  every  day  but  helped  to  disclose  how  entii^ 
Laura's  heart  was  all  his  own. 

She  loved  to  listen  to  the  story  of  his  ea^ 
life — his  glowing  description  of  Newlands,  fri4 
its  many  legends  and  romances — but  more  thia 
all,  she  loved  to  hear  him  speak  of  his  Motber: 
at  those  times  her  eyes  would  glisten  and  hfli 
little  hand  would  softly  steal  into  his,  as  if  to 
assure  him,  that  there  was  yet  for  him  on  earthi 
love  as  true  and  pure,  as  hers  had  been. 

Once  only  she  alluded  to  his  sojourn  abroad. 
— With  a  woman's  curiosity,  she  longed  to 
know  why  he  was  so  moved,  when  any  aDuflioii 
to  Sardinia  was  made.  The  day  after  tb^j 
became  engaged,  she  determined  to  ask  hiflO 
although  she  did  it  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  Edward,"  she  said, "  you  never  tell  me  aDj 
thing  about  Italy ;  I  love  to  hear  of  all  yoU 
life." 

The  moment  the  words  had  passed  her  lipi 
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be  would  have  given  the  world  to  recall  them. 
Edward  r^arded  her  with  a  stem,  startled  look 
od  then  said  between  his  closed  teeth,  as  if  the 
mtb  were  striving  to  force  itself  away  against 
BwiD— 

**  Laura  if  you  love  me,  never  speak  of  this 
pin,"  and  then  turning  away  from  her  he 
dded  "  My  Mother  died  while  I  was  loitering 
hoe,**  and  Laura  knew  nothing  more,  but  felt 
bat  she  loved  Edward  all  the  more,  for  the 
itense  feeling  he  displayed  when  speaking  of 
is  Mother.  Mr.  Beresford  had  walked  up  to 
^ury,  soon  after  Edward  left  the  Parsonage 
ii  the  eventful  morning  that  decided  Laura's 
ite;  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  ac- 
Mnt  Sir  Henry  with  what  had  taken  place, 
irf  the  two  men  returned  together.  Laura  felt 
Httle  nervous  at  first,  when  Sir  Henry  spoke 
^  her,  but  his  frank  manner,  and  hearty  voice, 
fi^ssured  her ;  and  she  settled  very  satisfactorily 
^  her  own   mind,  that  Sir  Henry  had  quite 
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recovered  his  disappointment ;  and  would  sooi 
be  finding  some  one,  more  worthy  of  him  thii 
she  could  ever  have  been :  and  by  and  bye,  sb 
began  to  tell  him  all  her  hopes,  and  plans,  an 
wishes,  as  she  had  always  done  from  her  duU 
hood. 

"  We  are  going  to  be  engaged  a  very  bn 
time "  she  said,  "  till  Edward  is  a  Priest  ao 
then — I  am  never  to  leave  Papa,  but  we  are  i 
to  be  happy  together.  You  know  I  have  qui 
a  large  fortune  of  my  own,  and  Edward  b 
some,  so  we  shall  be  rich,  and  perhaps  we  sbt 
go  abroad,  and  then  I  intend  being  your  Go* 
father  Sir  Henry  "  she  said  laughing. 

He  listened  to  all — entered  into  all  her  plai 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  and  he  was 
have  a  part  in  them ;  and  when  he  rose  to  lea' 
he  stooped  down  and  parting  her  sunny  ha 
impressed  one  gentle  kiss  upon  her  forehei 
saying,  "  For  the  last  time  L'^ura,  and  nc 
A'Dieu :  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  y 
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know  80  well ;  that  if  you,  or  Edward,  ever  want 
a  friend,  you  will  find  a  true  one  at  Erdbury," — 
wd  80  he  passed  out  from  Laura's  presence — 
from  the  one  long  cherished  hope  of  his  heart — 
f  not  to  mope,  or  moon  about,  writing  sonnets  to 
lus  lost  love,  and  nursing  his  despair,  as  if  it 
were  the  first-bom  of  his  hopes — a  thing  to  be 
cherished  and  gazed  upon,  in  all  the  varying 
%hts  and  shades  his  fancy  could  throw  upon  it. 
Not  to  do  this ;  he  left  all  these  fancies,  with  the 
ftings  of  the  past,  the  door  of  which  was  sealed 
^  that  last  kiss  on  Laura's  brow.  Henceforth 
she  was  to  him  as  Sidney's  wife — as  truly  so,  as 
tf  the  marriage  vow  had  been  said ;  and  Bis 
conduct  to  her  was  such  as  he  would  have 
wished  Edward's  to  have  been,  had  the  case 
heen  reversed.  No  whispered  words— no  looks 
^f  mutual  understanding — but  a  plain  straight- 
forward course  of  honest  friendship ;  friendship 
*hat  in  every  act,  included  Edward. 
It  was   doubtless   hard   at  times — it  would 
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have  been  impossiUe,  had  he  been  odier  than  b^ 
was — ^but  he  did  not  aOow  himsdf  to  tfain] 
about  it  Strong,  in  his  own  unswerring  pm 
pose  to  do  right— living  for  a  Lore  faigfaer  an 
porer  than  even  Laura's,  he  went  on  his  ^my 
leaning  for  help,  where  he  knew  he  could  » 
fafl  to  find  it  He  took  up  the  Cross  that  wa 
offered  him,  tremblingly  indeed,  but  honesfe 
and  faithfully;  and  lo!  he  found  it  wreath^ 
with  flowers ;  and  as  it  cast  its  shadow  on  tl 
path  he  had  to  tread,  he  trod  it  with  a  sii^ 
heart,  and  found  in  it  rest  and  happiness. 

Laura's  engagement  took  nobody  by  surprii 
but  little  Fanny  ;  for  Philip  had  purposely  al 
stained  from  mentioning  anything  to  her,  ratbi 
hoping  that  she  would  tell  Laura  more  i 
Edward,  than  she  could  do,  did  she  know  tl 
event  that  was  looming  in  the  distance.  St 
opened  her  large  black  eyes,  and  sat  as  still  as 
statue,  while  Laura  told  her  the  important  news 
and  then,  hardly  waiting  to  offer  the  proper  coi 
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gratulation,  she  hurried  off  to  Philip,  and  burst 
in  upon  him,  as  he  was  preparing  some  statistics 
for  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  what  is  Political  Economy  in  the  eyes  of 

&  woman,  when  compared   with  Matrimony? 

^W  indeed!  but  a  great  deal  of  sound,  and 

f^eiy  little  sense — at  least  so  Fanny  said,  as  she 

9^etly  put  her  hands  over  the  page,  and  began 

aet  tale ;  and  when  it  was  ended  the  two  sat 

^o^ni  for  the  moral 

**WeD  Fanny  what's  to  be  done?" 
**  Wedding  cake,  gloves,  and  favors/' 
**  No,  no,  dear  child  tell  me,  does  Laura  know 
^bcut  Edward?" 

"  Every  word ;  at  least  so  she  says,  and  I  could 

^ot  have  the  heart  to  dog  the  wheel  of  fortune, 

^liat  seems  whirling  Edward  on  pretty  steadily  at 

P^'esent,  by  tying  the  whole  catalogue  of  his  past 

^ins  and   errors   to   it.     No  Philip  dear,  they 

^ppened  so  long  ago,  one  may  surely  hope  they 

^  forgiven,  and  done  away  with  for  ever." 
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*'  But  Fanny  is  it  not  strange,  that  Laur 
should  throw  herself  away  on  such  a  visionar 
man  as  Edward,  to  say  nothing  of  his  povert 
and  want  of  birth  f" 

''  Edward  is  a  gentleman/'  said  Fanny  softl] 
"  and — who  knows  but  that  I  might  have  doo 
the  same,  and  all  for  nothing,  if  a  good  d 
cousin  of  mine  had  not  caught  me  on  the  wa; 
eh  Mr.  Philip  ?  please  don't  say  anythin 
against  Laura  marrying  Edward,  I  am  so  gla 
for  him,  so  very  very  glad." 

"And  for  her?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  answered  Fanny  in  a  lo' 
earnest  tone. 

"Why  dear  child?" 

"  Because,  I  think  a  woman's  heart  requin 
some  one  she  can  entirely  trust,  to  lean  upoi 
Sentiment,  is  not  strong  enough,  besides 
seldom  survives  youth.  Good  purposes,  to 
often  pass  away  beneath  strong  temptation,  unles 
firmly  based  on  the  only  enduring  Rock. — I  ar 
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afraid  for  Edward — his  whole  life  has  been  so 

embittered  by  his  want  of  honest  determination, 

that  I  fed  as  if  I  did  not  quite  trust  him.     You 

lemember  the  sad  time  of  his  mother's  death — 

he  never  explained  what  detained  him  after  my 

^letter;  I  mean  after  his  debts  were  paid. 

^n  I  mentioned  it,  he  begged  me  never  to 

^de  to  it  again,  it  caused  him  so  much  pain ;  and 

^y  yesterday,  when  I  asked  him  if  the  Maiden- 

Hair  Fern  did  not  remind  him  of  Italv  ?    he  en- 

^"^ted  me  never  to  speak  of  those  days  either 

^  himself  or  others.     I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  this  to 
^xira?" 

**  Oh  no,  it  may  only  be  grief  because  he 
*^yed  his  return  till  too  late.  My  great  hope 
^1  that  Laura's  quiet  trusting  heart,  her  strong 
^lise,  and  power  of  will,  may  influence  Edward 
^''^i'  good  in  every  way,  and  make  him  more  real, 
^ore  self-reliant." 

**  So  be  it  lady  bird  I  and  now  run  off,  while 
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I  puzzle  brains  a  little  wiser,  but  no  better  t 
thine  own."  And  with  a  flying  kiss  Fanny  > 
appeared. 

Oh  what   happy  days  they  were  to  Li 
now,  as  sitting  beneath  the   old  ekn,  by 
river's  bank,  she  never  wearied  of  listemoj 
Edward's  voice,  as  he  planned  and  speculi 
for  the  future;  and  stone  by  stone,  laid 
foundation  of  the  aerial  castle,  that  rose  so 
before  them — the  more  aerial  it  appeared, 
harder  he  labored  to  convince  himself  thtt 
was  real  and  substantial.     Onward  ever  look 
onward,  his  dazzled  eyes  failed  to  discern 
danger   of    the   way   he   was   treading, 
shadow  that  for  so  long  a  time  had  hung  c 
him  was  gone,  or  if  it  returned  for  a  momeo 
look,  a  word  from  Laura,  dispelled  it. 

The  Welsh  scheme  was  not  relinquished, 
the  day  for  the  journey  drew  near :  a  friend 
Mr.  Beresford's  was  to  occupy  the  Parsoni 
and  take  care  of  the  paiish  during  his  abseo 
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and  it  was  arranged  that  Edward  should  join 
them  for  a  week,  from  time  to  time.  To 
Laura's  great  delight  they  were  to  make  a  little 
famr  in  North  Wales,  before  they  took  up  their 
quartos  at  Abercwmri.  Lucy  Demster  was  to 
aecompany  them,  that  Laura  might  have  a 
companion  during  Mr.  Beresford's  fishing  ex- 
cursions. 

The  evening  previous  to  their  departure  is 
vrived,  and  the  whole  party  are  sitting  on  the 
lawn  after  the  bustle  of  the  day's  packing. 
Lucy  is  speculating  how  much  more  she  might 
l^i^ve  managed  to  insinuate  into  her  travelling 
l^Xjhad  two  people  sat  upon  it  instead  of  one — 
fcr  she  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  never  consider 
*  box  well  packed,  if  there  is  one  possible  nook, 
^f  cranny,  left  unoccupied.  This  speculation 
^^^i  another  comes ;  it  is  deeper  than  the  last, 
«>r  it  causes  Lucy  to  change  coloiu-,  as  Sir  Henry 
*^vell  addresses  her ;  and  a  look  of  determined 
'^lution  to  pass  over  her  face  as  she  answers 
VOL.  I,  o 
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his  questioD,  and  gives  him  a  little  list  of  pa 
people  in  her  district,  who  are  to  be  consigned 
his  care  during  her  absence. 

The  day  has  been  very  warm ;  and  star  aft 
star,  comes  out  of  the  pale  heavens,  dim  at  fin 
but  brighter  and  brighter,  till  they  cannot  tell  tl 
number  of  glittering  worlds  that  are  abo* 
them — a  stray  thrush,  gives  out  his  rich,  fi 
voice,  which  is  answered  from  a  neighbourii 
tree,  louder,  deeper,  fuller ;  and  a  sense  of 
Protecting  Power  filling  the  Universe,  and  takii 
it  beneath  Kis  care ;  crept  over  the  hearts  tb 
were  beating  there ;  each  with  its  own  distb 
world-within,  that  none  may  see,  or  know, 
truly  sympathise  with,  but  Him,  who  fills 
space,  and  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  ha 
our  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


^^HiLE  the  people  of  England  arc  madly 
rashing  about  the  Continent  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  the  beautiful  or  the  grand ;  wonder- 
"?»with  self-laudatory  sighs,  at  the  neglected 
Arches,  the  fallen  priesthood,  and  the  oppressed 
^d  ignorant  peasantry  of  foreign  lands — there 
^  a  country  near  at  home,  professedly  governed 
"y  the  same  laws — expressing  belief  (politically) 
^"  the  same  church  as  themselves — which  per- 
•^ps  offers  them  as  wide  a  field  for  speculative 
^quiry,  and  for  the  indulgence  of  their  love  of 
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the  beautiful,  as  any  they  will  find  abroad ;  and 
of  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  ignorant 
Amidst  whose  bleak  and  barren  mountains 
sweet  inland  lakes  are  sleeping — ^where  rock 
reverberate  the  ceaseless  music  of  the  waterM 
and  nature  wears  her  loveliest  garb,  to  alliir 
and  charm  her  votaries :  where  they  may  fim 
Church  after  Church,  so  dirty,  and  so  dilapidatec 
that  they  would  almost  fear  to  kneel  within  thei 
walls — where  the  priest  is  oftentimes  the  won 
educated,  and  the  most  drunken  man  in  his  paris 
—  and  the  poor,  live  in  huts,  in  such  utter  ignc 
ranee  and  squalid  wretchedness,  that  it  makes  th 
heart  bum  with  indignation  against  those  who  ai 
their  Guardians — where  the  "  Saesneg"  ignorai 
of  the  language,  and  careless  of  the  prejudices 
lords  it  over  the  yielding  Celt,  with  a  sense  c 
might,  that  overpowers  and  crushes  right ;  an 
cams  his  meed  of  fear  and  hatred  instead  of  lovi 
Few  know,  and  still  fewer  believe,  the  state  < 
that  country  that  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  o\ 
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own ;  and  if  on  some,  hard  stubborn  facts  have 
fivted  themselves  ;  if  in  their  daily  walks  amongst 
tte  mountains,  they  have   seen  these   reeling 
Sunken  priests — if,  when  lowly  bending  on  their 
bees,  within  the  house  of  prayer,  they  have  heard 
^  awful  oath,  come  sounding  from  the  lips  of 
^  Minister,  as  some  accidental  injury  befell 
**wn— if,   (more  awful  thought  still)  they  have 
^^^  him    administer    the    most    sacred    rites, 
^th  drunken  hands  ;  and  turning  away  horror- 
^tiUck  and  wondering ;  have  described  the  dread- 
ed scenes  they  have  witnessed ;  they  have  been 
^et  with  a  look    of  unbelief,    and  almost   of 
derision.  And  yet  these  things  are  true ;  and  the 
Church  in  Wales,  is  become  well  nigh  a  lifeless 
branch ;  while  the  real  religion  of  the  people,  is 
Wedeyan  Methodism — and  the  rich,  scorn  and 
'i^e  the  church,  whose  ministers  are  such  as 
^y  see  them. 

Ground  down  by  generations  of  oppression ; 
tlie  people  strive  to  gain  by  subtlety  and  cunning 
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what  is  denied  to  honest  toil;  and  in  a  c 
where  murder  and  housebreaking  are  nea 
known ;  petty  theft,  and  those  crimes  wb 
not  punishable  by  law,  abound  to  the 
frightful  extent,  and  truth  is  almost  im 
Even  the  religion  they  appear  to  have  dii 
not  given  to  them  pure ;  it  is  a  simple  m 
speculation.  Half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen 
richer  people  —  small  farmers  or  trades 
invest  a  certain  amount  of  their  savii 
building  a  Chapel,  which  is  meant  to  pa\ 
the  doctrine  preached,  must  be  attract! 
pleasant  or  the  investment  would  not 
The  builders,  promoters,  and  purchasers  c 
Chapels  ;  with  the  very  savings  from  their 
ment,  send  their  sons  to  college,  as  they  w 
the  farm,  or  the  shop,  if  they  thought  it 
them  a  higher  per  centage  for  their 
Things  are  in  this  state  now :  twenty  year 
was  even  worse :  for  the  Clergy — being 
the  sons  of  men  who  were  the  tenants 
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nch  hnd-owner  of  the  place,  whose  very  bread 
depended  on  their  not  offending  him — had  not 
Bml  courage  to  denounce  the  immorality  and 
BO,  v^ucb  was  almost  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Welsh  aristocracy  of  that  period :  when 
hxSiatdj  tenant,  and  priest,  were  alike  degraded, 
umI  the  country  sank  deeper,  and  deeper,  in  the 
icale  of  civilization,  and  appeared  to  be  lying 
'OMfcr  the  curse  of  perjury.  Magistrates  per- 
P^  themselves,  by  dealing  out  uneven  justice, 
'w  some  crooked  ends  of  their  own.  Priests 
^^  pcijured  to  their  ordination  vows — and 
^c  people — influenced  for  evil  on  every  hand — 
followed  the  example  that  they  saw  around  them ; 
'^tiiat  in  no  country,  was  an  oath  less  esteemed, 
^  in  our  sister  land. 

Tourists  in  Wales  saw  these  things,  and 
J^  them  down  in  their  joiu-nals ;  scntimcntal- 
^over  them,  but  nothing  more ;  for  how  could 
^  declaim  against  people  who  treated  them 
with  a  frank  unvarying  hospitality,  unknown  in 
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England.  If — whfle  they  themselves  wer 
sumptuously  entertained  in  the  dining-room— 
they  saw  the  Priest  consigned  to  the  servant: 
hall,  or  kitchen  ;  could  they  remonstrate,  knowin 
perhaps,  the  drunken  miserable  man  he  was 
They  sketched  and  fished,  and  ate  and  dranlc 
and  returning  home,  entertained  their  fiienc 
after  dinner,  with  the  strange  anecdotes  they  hs 
gleaned  in  their  wanderings — and  all  thought  • 
good,  ended  here. 

This  accumulated  evil,  must  not  be  set  dovr' 
as  of  Welsh  growth  alone :  there  is  nothing  in  tl 
mountain  air,  or  pleasant  sea  breezes  of  Waif 
iiiimicjil  to  goodness.     There  is  nothing  in  tl 
nature  of  the  people,  to  prevent  their  rising 
any  height :  grateful,  and  easily  attached,  th-^ 
appreciate  kindness,  and  never  forget  it — b  ^ 
they  are  keen  observers  of  character ;   and  if 
policy  be  offered  for  their  acceptance,  which 
not  stniight  and  honest,  they  find  it  out  at  onc^ 
and  reject  it. 
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The  eyes  of  the  poor,  keep  a  keen  watch  upon 
tfcc  rich,  and  to  a  great  extent — greater  than  we 
*ill  choose  to  believe — reflect  their  virtues  and 
^  vices:  the  maxims  of  the  parlour,  are 
i^ted  in  the  kitchen,  and  from  there,  are  car- 
nd  6r  and  wide,  and  the  practisers  of  immo- 
'•Kty,  become — ^whether  they  will  or  no — its 
longest  jpreflcAer^.  That  immorality  abounds 
Qiore  ia  hall  and  cottage  in  Wales,  than  in  En- 
^d ;  no  one,  who  knows  the  two  countries  well 
^question.  One  of  the  proofs  of  the  assertion 
*s  this— that  many  a  family,  outcast  from  society 
w  England ;  find  a  home,  and,  owing  to  the  scanty 
P^Nation,  a  welcome  in  the  society  of  Wales. 
"^8  tells  (and  has  told  for  many  years)  for  evil 
^  ^ery  way. 

But  brighter,  happier  days,  are  dawning  over 
^^^.  Revivals,  from  time  to  time  take  place  ; 
*^tt  gleams  of  the  sun  for  ever  shining  over- 
^^  although  we  strive  so  hard  to  hide  it  from 
^  eyes  by  "  earth-born  clouds"  of  sin  and  pns- 
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sion.     Churches  are  being  buOt,  and   schools    j 
endowed, — while  earnest  zealous  men,  are  striv-    { 
ing  here  and  there  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  bring 
the  wanderers  back  to  the  true  fold.     They  are 
beset   with    a   thousand    difficulties — landlords 
regard  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  because  they 
preach  a  doctrine,  by  which,  almost  every  action 
of  their  lives,  is  condemned — tenants  fear  them, 
because  if  they  succeed,  the  hope  of  their  gains  is 
gone — while  even  their  brother  Priests,  shun  and 
fear  them,  because  their  lives  are  a   practical 
reproof  of  their  own.  Hundreds  of  lynx-like  eyes 
watch  their  every  step ;  so  that  they  have  need, 
like  the  Apostles  of  old,  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves." 


END    OF   VOL.   I. 


J.  Rilllns,  Printer  and  Stcreoty per,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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CHAP  T^^' v:\ 


BuGHT  and  beautiful  rosii^MHioim^appomte^ 

for  the  Beresfords'  journey.     lAicyDemster  was 

irild  with  delight ;  she  had  never  been  in  Wales, 

:  never  been  from  home  excepting  on  a  visit ;  and 

fhe  idea  of  driving  when  and  where  and  how 

yoa  like  from  day  fo  day,  seeing  all  that  was 

worth  seemg  on  the  way,  was  full  of  pleasure  to 

fcer.      "  Would   Mr.    Bcresford    promise    she 

ibould  ascend  Snowdon,  and  not  break  her  neck  ? 

'         VOL,   II.  B 
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Would  he  show  her  the  veritable  Beddgi 
Would  he  positively  go  over  the  Devil's  I 
first,  and  allay  the  evil  spirit  before  she  folk 
Might  she  wear  a  givn  bach  and  hat? 
would  learn  Welsh  in  no  time,  she  already 
the  difference  between  bara-caws  and 
ymenyn,  and  she  meant  to  take  lessons  i 
language  and  go  to  Church." 

It  was  well  that  Lucy's  spirits  were  goc 
Laura  was  very  silent  for  several  hours  affa 
had  parted  from  Edward,  and  they  had  f 
drive  before  they  reached  the  railway,  whid: 
veyed  them  to  Llangollen,  where  their  r 
tour  began,  and  where  Laura's  sadness 
way  before  the  host  of  new  claimants  o 
thoughts ;  and  ere  they  had  been  ten  minu 
the  comfortable  inn,  she  and  Lucy  were  1 
the  romantic  legends  of  Owen  Glcndw. 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  from  which  Mr.  ! 
ford  called  them  to  mount  donkeys  and  e 
the  neighbourhood. 
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ly  morniiig  found  them  en  route  to  Cor- 
nd  the  light  of  the  moon  discovered  them 
g  along  by  the  side  of  the  rushing  leaping 
ly,  as  it  whirled  and  eddied  round  boulders 
k  ere  it  buried  its  waters  headlong  down 
he  white  shadowy  waterfiEQl,  where  the 
Eke  a  wreath  hovered  over  their  tomb- 
irty  left  the  carriage,  and  walked  for  miles 
ng  its  ever  varying  course  as  it  danced 
ng  beneath  their  feet,  till  the  walled,  and 
crowned  city  of  Conway  met  their  gaze, 
h  place  they  came  to,  was  in  Lucy's  eyes 
lovely  than  the  last,  and  had  it  not  been 
le  promised  ascent  of  Soowdon,  Laimi 
they  should  never  arrive  at  their  journey's 
Tor  although  she  loved  beautiful  scenery 
lU  her  heart,  she  had  not  a  very  roving 
tion,  and  in  all  her  wanderings  rested  most 
thought  of  Home ;  while  Lucy  revelled  in 
I,  and  never  stayed  till  every  waterfall,  and 
id  mountain  glen  had  been  fully  explored 

B  2 
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and  sketched,  and  was  tidily  packed  away  in 
memory,  to  be  brought  out  and  aired  for 
amusement  in  many  an  hour  to  come. 

She  made  friends  with  every  body  she 
and  always  had  a  merry  word  for  landlady 
chambermaid  till  every  inn  seemed  to  her 
home,  and  every  group  of  ragged  chOdren,  (t 
shouting  with  laughter,  they  tumbled  up  the 
before  the  carriage,  or  threw  bundles  of 
flowers  into  it,)  became  her  own 
children  before  she  parted  with  them,  and 
face  was  a  radiant  reflection  of  their  broad  gaB^\ 
as  she  gallantly  charged  the  Welsh  languiB^ 
and  floundered  through  her  half  dozen  harif* 
acquired  phrases,  which  invariably  met  with  i 
shake  of  the  head  and  an  expressive  *'  Dd* 
Saersneg,"  that  caused  her  to  laugh  afiresh,  and 
say  "  Dim  Chymraeg,  no  indeed." 

The  two  young  girls  had  eyes  and  eais  fe 
everything — while  Mr.  Beresford  fished,  tlnf 
would  pry  into  Church  or  Chapel,  and  glean  thi 
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best  ideas  they  could  of  Church  discipline  in 
decay,  and  Chapel  influence  in  its  ascendancy — 
or  else,  basket  in  hand,  they  would  climb  the  hills 
with  some  little  boy  for  their  guide,  and  visit  the 
cottages  they  might  chance  to  meet  with,  where 
oftentimes  the  pigs  and  chickens  were  found 
contending  with  the  children  of  the  family 
for  the  best  place,  and  the  only  window  was 
a  hole  in  the  mud  wall  of  the  hut,  which  in  cold 
or  wet  weather  was  filled  with  straw.  Wherever 
they  went,  the  same  grateful  welcome  was  given 
them :  and  however  poor  the  cottage,  some 
thing  was  generally  offered  them — barley  bread 
— an  apple  or  large  potatoe ;  sometimes,  only  a 
few  pretty  feathers  dropped  by  some  passing 
bird;  and  as  they  went  on  their  way,  the 
cottagers  would  stand  at  the  door  as  long  as 
they  were  in  sight,  making  curtseys  and  thanking 
them. 

They   never  went   empty  handed   on   these 
visits.     White  bread,  and  cheese,  or  Utile  packets 
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of  sugar  and  lea  were  usaaDr  kft  oo  the  taUe^  M 
where  they  remained  a  few  days  in  a  phoe,  A0 
Dimble  Ongers  were  able  to  add  a  Elde  piimfai 
or  petdooat  for  a  diikl ;  and  whoi  the  heo^ 
thanks  were  showered  upcm  them  Lanra's  1M 
would  say,  ''Diolch  Duw,**  perhaps  it  M 
the  only  sermon  that  had  reached  tiboae  pM 
huts  for  many  a  day. 

Their  visits  to  the  churdies  were  sot  • 
satisfactory,  for  there  they  could  do  notbiiy  to 
help  or  rectify  the  evil  they  saw.  In  one  diuich 
when  hunting  for  a  font,  th^  found  only  i 
cracked  blue  basin.  In  another,  the  roof  «i> 
the  roost  for  chickais,  the  Altar  raik  w« 
partially  destroyed,  and  no  semblance  of  an  Alttf 
there — they  found  it  all  broken  and  worm  eiteOi 
in  a  pew  at  the  viest  end,  put  there  to  aoooiD^ 
modate  the  singers. 

The  first  Sunday  they  were  from  home,  *•• 
passed  in  a  little  mountain  village  where  tbey 
heard   there   was   an   English   service  for  tb0 
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tkfm.  As  they  approached  the  little  white- 
r'^tthed  building,  they  were  surprised  at  hearing 
f  v'^ehmdi'going^  bell,  but  as  they  came  nearer 
ie  mystery  was  explained — through  a  hole  in 
fte  roof,  where  probably  a  bell-turret  once  had 
Mood,  they  saw  a  man's  head,  and  as  he  caught 
^^t  of  them  he  called  out  histily  '^  Come  you, 
eone  yoo."  They  oh^ed  the  strange  summons, 
ind  found  the  Parson  waiting— ^fler  a  few 
Btiirotes  more  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Church,  the  man  descended,  and 
after  a  few  words  with  the  Priest,  the  serx'ice 
b^n.  The  Squh^  led  the  singing,  and  being 
of  a  musical  turn,  he  did  it  well ;  but  to  the 
ttnazement  of  the  two  girls,  on  the  singers 
getting  out  of  tune,  they  were  peremptorily 
desired  to  stop,  and  begin  over  again,  which 
accordingly  was  done.  There  was  no  "  three 
decker"  (as  Annette  had  lately  taken  to  call  the 
pulpit  and  desks)  in  the  Church,  but  prayers 
aod  sermon  were  afl  performed  from  within  the 
chancel  rails. 
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The  next  day,  in  retumiog  to 
through  the  village,  they  saw  the  door  of  1 
dean,  tidy  looking  chapel  open — tb^i 
and  beheld  a  considerable  congregatioD 
with  wrapt  attention  to  an  earnest  lookiDg  ] 
man  who  was  preaching — and  as-  Aej 
their  hasty  exit,  they  heard  the  entbe  ' 
break  forth  in  their  evening  Hymn.  It  wii  a  ] 
contrast  that  spoke  forcibly  and  painfoDy  to 
their  hearts  ;  for  the  Chapel,  although  plain  9ttL 
simple  in  its  architecture  and  ornament,  m 
clean  and  comfortable  and  in  no  way  derogatoi; 
to  the  honour  of  Him  to  whom  it  was  raised- 
while  the  Church — as  they  saw  its  dilapidated 
walls,  and  remembered  the  cold  and  cardflV 
service  of  the  day  before,  they  exdaimed,  "  Cm 
this  indeed  be  the  Church  of  Geoi^  Herbert 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  ?  of  Andrews  and  Ken  and 
Kettlcwell  ?  of  Leighton  and  Beveridge  ?"* 

And  still  the  party  journeyed  on ;  and  u(^ 
they  enter  the  pass  of  lianberis,  with  its  rockf 
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arms  dasping  the  still  waters  of  its  beautiful 
lake, — and  now  peering  down  from  its  doud 
land  home,  they  see  Snowdon  looking  benignly 
on  its  new  worshippers. 

We  will  not  ascend  with  them  for  it  is 
fiitiguing  work,  and  when  the  top  is  reached, 
and  in  an  ecstacy  of  expectation  you  look 
around,  above,  below,  on  the  glorious  world 
that,  like  a  vision,  has  haunted  your  dreams,  you 
see  perchance — alas!  oh  reader,  for  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes  ! — Nothing  ! — 

At  Bedd-gelart,  the  little  party  rested  many 
days,  for  are  there  not  such  trout  to  be  caught 
in  the  river  near  Pont-Aberglaslyn  as  are  not  to 
be  caught  elsewhere?  and  such  lights  and 
shadows  for  ever  flying  over  the  changing  scenes, 
as  artists'  eyes  may  love  to  see,  and  artists'  hands 
to  trace?  and  inland  lakes  reflecting  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sky,  when  the  sky  is  good-natured 
enough  to  be  azure  ?  and  roaring  cataracts 
precipitating  themselves  and  unwary  visitors  (as 
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the  guide  with  an  extra  sixpenny  voicse  infima 
Laura)  from  rock  to  rock  ?  and  mountain  {Ml 
steep  and  rugged?  and  above  all,  dear  «i 
flowers  in  endless  variety  ?  and  all  these  thiq| 
to  be  seen  for  the  looking,  at  and  about  Bedd 
gelart? 

From  inn  to  inn  the  delighted  traveDers  wol 
driving  on ;  and  Mr.  Beresford  fished  and  til 
girls  sketched  and  walked  and  meditated ;  somft 
times  perched  on  a  rock,  they  watched  Ul 
Beresford  whipping  the  waters  beneath — some- 
times along  the  river's  bank  they  stole  witb 
gentle  footfall,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  poor 
trusting  fish,  as,  like  many  another  siQy  thiqg; 
they  caught  at  the  glittering  bait  and  perished--^ 
and  always  every  night  before  Laura's  eyes  ^«ro 
closed,  the  substance  of  all  she  had  seea  and 
heard  was  sent  to  Edward,  and  every  Ictt* 
breathed  the  same  gentle  trusting  spirit— the 
same  deep  earnest  love.  He  was  the  Home  ei 
all  her  thoughts,  all  she  saw,  or  did  or  hear* 
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Ijriie  reflected  their  spirit,  and  was  gay  or  sad  as 
Bhe  had  been. 


"-  4-J^. 


CHAPTER  II. 

One  day,  Mr.  Beresford  had  followed  the  o 
of  a  river  he  was  fishing,  for  some  miles,  anc 
girls  were  resting  themselves  under  the  sha 
a  large  oak  tree,  that  cast  its  protecting  brai 
far  and  wide  over  the  bright  green  swan 
which  it  stood. 

The  characteristics  of  the  scenery,  had  gi 
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At  a  litde  distance,  almost  lost  amidst  forest- 
trees,  was  a  handsome  square  house,  to  which 
was  attached  a  long  rambling  row  of  buildings, 
apparently  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the 


The  afternoon  was  warm  and  the  air  heavy ; 

the  girls    after   talking  some  time,   gradually 

dowed  their  heads  to  sink  lower  and  lower  on 

the  jutting- out  roots  of  the  old  tree,  and  at  last 

they  were  asleep. 

When  they  awoke,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing 

Mr.  Beresford  conversing  in  very  animated  style 

Across  the   river   with   a   picturesque    looking 

figure,  who  was  standing,  fishing  tackle  in  hand, 

almost  close  to  the  tree  where  the  young  girls 

J^«d  been  sleeping. 

Her  dress  at  once  attracted  their  attention — 

^fce  wore   a   short    striped    petticoat    of    red 

black  woollen  doth,  bound  round  with  red,  and 

discovering  the  very  smallest  pair  of  feet  that 

^ver  supported  so  firm  and  pretty  a  figure — a 
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jacket  of  black  velvet,  and  a  felt  hat  with  a 
green  feather,  completed  her  costume ;  while  a 
fishing  basket  hung  from  beneath  her  left  arm, 
and  three  large  shooting  dogs  were  standing  by 
her  side,  awaiting  her  summons  to  lie  down  and 
keep  ward  over  their  young  mistress,  or  to  drive 
away  any  intruder. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  are  you  aware 
that  this  stream  is  preserved  ?" 

''  No  Madam,  I  am  a  stranger ;  an  English 
Priest  passing  through  the  country.'* 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  pray  do  not  let  roe  dis- 
turb you,  but   my  father  is  rather   particular 
about  the  river,  and  there  are  so  many  poachers. 
I  should  have  known  however,''  she  added  wit\i. 
a   conscious   blush,    "that    the  person   I   wbj^ 
addressing,  was  a  gentleman — there  is  room  for 
us  both,  and  I  will  try  and  not  interfere  w%t.b 
your  rod." 

'*I  must  request  your  kmd  forbearance    ior 
my  daughter  also,  and  her   friend,"  said  B^r. 
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Beresford,  ''  for  they  too  I  fear  are  trespassing." 
As  he  spoke  Laura  and  Lucy  came  up,  and  Mr. 
Beresford  bowing  said,  ''  my  daughter,  Miss 
Beresford,  must  make  her  own  apologies." 

"  They  are  not  needed,"  said  the  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  with  a  kind  frank  smile  turning 
to  Laura,  ''  I  am  only  sorry  I  should  have  dis- 
turbed you."     A  few  more  words  were  inter- 
changed, and  then  the  fisherwoman  insisted  that 
Laura  and  Lucy  should  go  with  her  to  her  house, 
and  have  some  refreshment — and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers. 

"  I  must  introduce  myself, "  she  said  frankly, 
"I  am  Miss  Williams,  the  daughter  of  General 
Williams  of  Fynone,  the  house  that  is  just 
^ible  through  the  trees." 

Laura  could  not  resist  the  kindness  of  her 
'^nner,  and  telling  her  father  she  would  rejoin 
'^im  in  half  an  hour,  she  and  Lucy  accompanied 
^is8  Williams,  who  whistled  the  dogs  to  follow 
W,  to  the  house. 
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The  way  by  which  they  approached,  led  to  the 
back  premises ;  about  which  they  saw  half  a 
dozen  or  more  women  in  the  gwn-bach  and 
wooden  shoes  of  the  country,  who  stared  at  the 
new  comers  as  if  they  were  some  wonderful 
sight,  and  running  in  doors,  returned  with  fresh 
reinforcements  of  laughing  rosebud  faces. 

Miss  Williams  saw  the  look  of  astonishment 
on  the  girls'  faces  and  kindly  explained. 

*' These  are  our  retainers  Miss  Beresford. 
Every  Welsh  house  has  a  whole  ragged  regiment 
of  women,  and  men  too,  who  do  any  odd  bits  of 
work  that  come  to  hand ;  garden,  sweep,  chum, 
milk,  and  a  hundred  et  ceteras.  If  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  Welsh  life,  you  would  perhaps 
like  just  to  walk  through  our  house — it  is  really 
very  unlike  English  life — but  first  I  must  tell 
Papa  the  sport  I  have  had,"  she  said  laughing. 

General  Williams  was  on  the  lawn,  as  the 
party  entered  the  gates ;  and  came  forward  to 
meet  them,  evidently  not  expecting  strangers. 
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About  whatever  Miss  WQliams  said  or  did, 
Aere  was  a  piquancy  peculiar  to  herself — ^a  sort 
of  frank,  hearty  identifying  herself  with  circum- 
stances,  however  incongruous. 

"  AGss  Beresford,  General  Williams.  Papa, 
I  found  Miss  Beresford  and  her  father  poaching 
on  the  river,  and  as  it  was  hot  work  I  have 
brought  the  vagrants  home  to  have  some  wine 
and  water,  and  to  gather  some  flowers.  I  could 
not  persuade  Mr.  Beresford  to  leave  his  rod ; 
perhaps  if  you  were  to  try,  you  would  be  more 
fortunate  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  for  Laura  to  remonstrate 
against  his  having  the  trouble.  General  Wil- 
liams went  off  on  his  hospitable  errand,  and  ere 
long  the  two  men  joined  the  ladies  in  the  Con- 
servatory, General  Williams  calling  out  in  a  loud, 
laughing  voice, 

"  Come  here  Bella,  come  this  minute,  who  do 
you  think  the  poacher  is?  None  «)ther  than 
Beresford,  or  the  '  Jack'  of  my  Oxford 
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days — go,  and  send  down  to  the  Inn  direcdy  for 
portmanteau  and  boxes — ^it  is  of  no  use  refusing," 
he  said  addressing  Laura,  **  for  yom*  feth^  knows 
well  how  obstinate  I  used  to  be,  and  I  am  no 
better  now." 

And  Laura  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  resist, 
nor  indeed  did  she  feel  much  inclined  to  be  rebel* 
Kous,  so  lovely  a  place  did  Fynone  seem,  aatd  so 
much  was  she  interested  in  t^  little  she  had 
seen  of  Miss  Williams :  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time,  the  trio  found 
themselves  at  home  in  a  Welsh  country  house. 
Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  their  recep- 
tion. Mrs.  Williams  even — who  for  many 
years  had  been  an  invalid — left  her  sofa,  and 
came  down  stairs  to  welcome  the  strangers. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  garden  and 
grounds,  which  were  kept  in  good  order,  althoi^ 
perhaps  not  in  as  precise  a  manner,  as  the  grounds 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  standing  would  have 
been  in  England.    There  was  a  wild  laisser  oiler 
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]sxk  about  the  ^brubberies,  that  Laura  tbou^t 
greatly  added  to  tbeir  beauty,  and  such  beauty 
the  tvo  fioglisb  gkls  had  not  seen  before. 

Long  gravel  walks,  shaded  by  overhanging 
oak  woods,  led  to  the  river's  side,  where  it  came 
tumbling  and  foaming  down  some  fifty  feet, 
through  a  ohasm  in  a  huge  black  rock  that 
knninated  the  walk. 

"Now,"  cried  Miss  Williams,  "follow  the 
leader,  and  take  care  of  your  necks,"  with  the 
words,  lightly  jumping  from  boulder  of  rock  to 
boulder,  I3II  she  stood  in  a  sheltered  cavern, 
from  which  she  could  look  up  at  the  falling 
waters. 

Laura  was  afi^id  to  follow,  but  Lucy  whom 
it  took  a  good  deal  to  frighten,  soon  stood 
beside  Miss  Williams,  in  speechless  delight  at 
the  scene. 

"Miss  Beresford  you  must  come,"  said  Miss 
Williams,  "  stay,  I  will  make  it  safe  for  you,"  and 
^  a  mmute  she  was  out  of  the  cave,  high  up 
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amongst  the  trees.  She  diose  a  long  stout 
saplingy  and  soon  returned,  showing  Laura  bow 
to  steady  herself  with  it  as  she  trod  from  stone 
to  stone — going  before  her  to  be  ready  to  hdp 
in  any  difficulty. 

''Now,  [  am  hi^y/'  she  cried,  as  Laura 
reached  the  cave.  ''  I  love  to  give  any  one  the 
pleasure  this  must  do.  Listen  to  the  jolly  old 
river  forcing  its  way  over  every  obstacle!  see 
how  it  gathers  itself  together,  and  leaps  from  the 
dizzy  height  I  and  then  collecting  its  trembling, 
heaving  waters,  hurries  onwards  on  its  course 
rejoicmg — this  is  the  work  of  God ! — A  little 
further  down  the  stream,  there  is  the  old  miD ; 
where  man  has  seized  the  wild  pleasure-loving 
river,  and  made  it  his  slave — ^where  wearily  from 
day  to  day,  its  dull  black  waters  sullenly  splash 
in  unwilling  bondage.'' 

''  It  is  a  glorious  scene,"  said  Laura  softly,  '*  no 
wonder  it  is  a  favourite  spot  with  you,  do  you 
sketch  r 
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''  Oh  yes,  I  give  my  life  all  the  embellishments 
I  can,  and  find  it — " 
••What?"  said  Lucy. 

"  A  very  happy,  jolly  life ;  so  happy,  that  my 
greatest  sorrow  seems  to  be  that  I  cannot  make 
others  as  glad  as  I  am." 

•'How    do    you    amuse    yourself?"    asked 
Laura. 

••  Oh  in  a  hundred  ways,  I  fish,  and — don't 
qmte  hate  me — I  shoot  sometimes,  and  hunt, 
and — oh.  Miss  Beresford,  don't  open  your  eyes 
80  very  wide  at  my  delinquencies,  I  am  an  only 
cMd  now,  and  when  my  poor  brother  died,  I 
became  Papa's  son." 
"  Have  you  lived  here  always  ?" 
"Yes,  the  place  is  a  family  one — ours  for 
generations— yes,  these  dear  old   waters   have 
performed  summersets  for  the  particular  gratifi- 
cation  of  Williams  ap  Williams  these  many  hun- 
^  years.     Ah,"  she  added  laughingly,  "Welsh 
pedigrees,  you  know  are  somewhat  marvellous, 
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•w  tbem  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to  say  tbey  are 
ider  my  own  management." 

^Have  yau  no  resident  Priest  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  he  wont  interftfre.  However  I 
wt  not  begin  my  list  of  woes  or  we  shall  lose 
V  dinner — ^Now  Carlo  I  Snip !  Snarl !"  a  long 
biB  whisde,  and  the  dogs  appear,  and  the  three 
bis  ksve  their  resting  iJace,   and   seek   the 


Here  and  there,  embosomed  amongst  the 
^aes,  were  snug^looking  white  cottages. 

•*  Who  live  in  those  cottages  ? "  asked 
■Qcy. 

^  Oh  only  the  retainers/'  said  Miss  Williams 
mghing — "  the  gardener  in  one — the  bailiff  in 
•nother — the  gamekeeper  in  a  third — the  cow- 
Md  in  a  fourth  —  Not  Christian  Andersen's 
xmherd !  for  our  Welsh  boys  arc  not  pretty, 
^Dd  I  don't  think  any  princess  will  be  found  to 
kits  'Dawie  Jones.'  Nos  da  i  chwi "  she  said 
^  I  poor  woman  passed  her,  with  a  tin  pitdber 
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OD  her  head,  and  a  bundle  of  faggots  at  her 
back. 

''  Do  you  speak  Welsh  ?"  asked  Laura. 

"Yes,  I  found  it  a  painful  necessity,  if 
ever  I  hoped  to  be  of  any  use.  1  learnt  it  in- 
stead of  German,  which  my  Governess  said  I 
must  learn,  if  I  wished  to  move  in  polite  society 
— but  I  argued  with  her  that  Welsh  cow- 
herds were  not  polite — it  was  a  story  though, 
—  and  gained  my  point,  but  I  do  believe 
Welsh  is  the  most  impracticable  language  in  the 
world.  Of  course  you  know  the  advice  that  was 
given  to  our  good  Bishop,  when  they  sent  one 
down  to  us,  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
Welsh?" 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  "  tell  us." 

"  Why  the  poor  man  stumbled  and  stuttered 
and  gurgled  the  words  about  in  his  throat,  tiD 
an  old  Parson  came  to  the  rescue  saying,  '  If 
only  your  Lordship  would  condescend,  to  put 
your   Lordship's   tongue   to   the   roof  of  your 
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Lordslup's  mouthy  and  hiss  like  a  goose — ^I  think 
you  would  manage  it.' " 

The  girls  laughed,  and  Miss  Williams  con* 
tmued, 

*"  As  I  have  b^n  story  teUing,  I  may  as  well 

tdl  another  to  show  you  the  state  of  things  with 

OS,  a  few  years  since.     My  grandfather  went  to 

London,  and  as  a  grand  present,  brought  the 

Clergyman   of   the  parish,   a    pair  of  candle- 

stida,  snuffers,  and  tray.     The  old  man  was 

d^ghted,  and   on    the    first   evening  of  their 

appearance,    triumphantly   snuffed    the   candle 

with  bis  fingers,  and   putting  the  snuff  with 

extreme  difficulty  into  the  snuffers,  exclaimed 

'WeD  indeed  this  is  the  neatest  invention  I  ever 

did  see.' '* 

So  talking  they  reached  the  house.  The 
QK)re  Laura  saw  of  her  new  friend,  the  more  she 
fiked  her.  Lucy  declared  she  was  what  Fred 
called  ^  fast/  but  Laura  said,  if  it  were  so,  she 
lH)ped  no  one  would  attempt  to  put  on  a  drag, 
VOL  n.  c 
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she  found  it  so  pleasant  to  watch  and  listen  to 
her. 

Miss  Williams,  or  '^  Bella "  as  most  peo- 
ple called  her,  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Welsh  style  of  beauty.  She  was  of  middle 
height,  with  a  firm  yet  lithesome  figure,  a  com- 
plexion of  extreme  brilliancy,  black  sparkling 
eyes,  and  exquisite  teeth.  Her  manner  was  tt 
once  brusque  and  gentle,  uniting  great  vivacity 
with  kindliness,  while  attention  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  other  people,  showed  itself  in 
every  action. 

That  she  liked  her  own  way,  (as  most  ladies 
do)  and  generally  had  it,  (as  most  ladies  do  not) 
you  discovered  very  quickly  :  and  if  she  were 
thwarted,  you  felt  pretty  certain  those  black  eyes 
would  not  flash  for  nothing. 

When  General  Williams  and  Mr.  Beresford 
returned  fi'om  their  ramble,  they  brought  witl^^ 
them  two  or  three  friends  they  had  met  on  tbeti 
way,  and  whom  General  Williams  had  invited 
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trae  Wdsh  fashion,  to  do  honour  to  the  English 
guests.  A  little  music,  and  a  "  round  game"  of 
cards  ended  the  evening. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER    III. 


At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  part] 
assembled  in  the  dining-room.  As  the  dodi 
struck  Bella,  appeared  in  riding  costume — ^ha 
whip  and  hat  having  been  hastily  thrown  down ; 
her  long  brown  hair^  slightly  disordered  by  bei 
ride,  hanging  over  her  shoulders. 

"  See  V*  she  said  to  Laura,  ''  you  said  lasl 
night  you  were  fond  of  ferns — I  have  been  to  a 
favourite  old  haunt  of  mine,  *  by  the  sad  set 
waves'  to  bring  you  this  lovely  tress  of  sea  spleen- 
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wort  for  your  hair.  Is  it  not  pretty?  If 
yoa  and  Miss  Demster  are  very  good,  we  will 
ride  there  this  afternoon,  and  bring  some  more 
to  be  fresh  for  the  evening." 

"Let  us  go  with  you  to-morrow  morning," 
said  Laura,  ^  I  always  get  up  early  at  home,  and 
we  shall  relish  a  sea  breeze  for  our  morning's 
lueaL*' 

"  And  some  fried  salmon  when  you  get  back, 
I  hope  Miss  Beresford ;  you  must  not  let  my 
daughter  tire  you  out,"  said  General  Williams. 

After  Miss  Williams  had  read  to  her  mother, 
whidi  was  always  her  first  duty  in  the  morning ; 
ud  while  the  gentlemen  went  out  fishing,  she, 
with  Laura  and  Lucy  proceeded  to  the  village,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  church.  It 
had  not  only  been  restored,  but  much  beautified 
"-pretty  windows  of  painted  glass,  took  the 
place  of  the  usual  plain  square  ones — open  seats 
of  handsome  oak — a  font  of  beautiful  design, 
with  lectern,  reading  desk  and  pulpit ;  all  was  in 
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good  church  taste — no,  not  aB,  for  the  dumod 
and  altar  remained  in  almost  ruins— the  rain 
penetrated  the  roof — the  worms  revdied  in  the 
mouldy  rotting  wood,  while  every  gust  of  wind 
shook  and  threatened  the  little  square  window, 
that  disgraced  the  east  end. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  said  Louhl 
"  Who  restored  the  church  so  far,  and  yet  left 
the  most  sacred  part  in  this  dreadful  state?'* 

"  It  is  a  long  story/'  said  Miss  Williams,  '*  At 
restorations  were  Papa's  birthday  present  to  me 
when  I  was  twenty-one — the  chancel  belongs  to 
the  lay  vicar,  who  is  a  Priest  and  Dean  of  the 
church  ;  and  yet,  although  I  have  written  to  him 
again  and  again — remonstrated  and  pleaded — 
offered  to  share  the  expense  or  even  to  take  i* 
upon  myself,  he  remains  obstinate  and  says  ^  it 
does  as  it  is,'  but  don't  let  us  talk  about  it,  tor 
it  always  puts  me  in  a  passion,"  and  with  a  vpAcSk 
short  step  she  went  out  of  the  church. 

^'  Bland,   passionate,    and  deeply  religkni^ 
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m  ask  her  if  she  is  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones/' 
vUspered  hucy  to  Laura,  alluding  to  the  well- 
kaown  epitaph  on  Lady  0*Looney. 

^'  Did  the  parish  Priest  help  in  the  restora- 
tioQ  of  the  church  ?''  asked  Laura. 

*"  Oh  no,  he  let  me  do  what  I  liked  —  that's 
the  worst  of  them,  they  say  nothing  but  '  oli, 
yes  indeed  you  shall  do  it '  and  never  care  what 
hippoM,  if  only  they  are  left  in  peace." 
"And  the  services  ?" 

''  Well,  they  are  not  so  bad ;  I  have  taught  a 
choir  of  children,  and  play  the  Harmonium,  and 
we  get  on  pretty  well.  My  great  trouble  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  When  the  schools 
were  built,  two  years  ago  —  for  that  was  not 
done  until  I  was  of  age — there  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  children  in  the  parish,  who  had 
oeverbeen  baptized — a  great  proportion,  not  at 
^D^the  rest  were  said  to  have  been  •  done '  by 
tty  stray  dissenting  parson  who  would." 
*  ''  And  now  ?"  asked  Laura  anxiously. 
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*^  I  never  admit  a  child  to  the  school  who 
not  received  Church  Baptism,  and  you  shall 
the  result/' 

"  Who  built  the  schools  ?'' 

"  I  did/' 

"  Who  pays  the  Master  r 

"  I  do,  principally. '' 

**  Who  chooses  the  books  ?" 

"  Your  humble  servant ;  it  would  be  mud 
same  whether  I  was  Jew,  Turk,  or  Infidel, 
pay  the  money,  and  have  my  choice,'  as  the 
story  says.  You  look  shocked.  Miss  Be 
ford,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  forgot  to 
we  are  under  government  inspection,  so  I 
kept  a  litde  in  order." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Laura,  "  is  then 
committee  of  management  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  it  is  nearly  nominal,  they  n 
will  interfere/' 

They  gained  the  school  —  There  were  a 
fifty  children  collected,  all  neat  and  tidy,  • 
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having  a  holland  pinafore  on,  which  was 
tUide  by  the  school-children,  and  sold  to  them, 
—the  payment  being  made  by  weekly  install 
ments  of  a  hal^nny.  The  children  sang,  and 
both  Laura  and  Lucy  were  charmed,  so  infinitely 
SQperior  were  their  voices  to  those  of  English 
dbildren. 

Laura  asked  many  questions,  and  found  that 
i  tbe  rate  of  payment  was  as  low  as  it  could 
posubly  be  made,  and  that  with  the  proceeds  of 
a  charity  sermon,  and  the  few  subscriptions  that 
veie  given,  the  children  had  a  certain  amount 
of  clothing  every  year ;  and  a  school  feast,  which 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Williams. 

From  school  to  cottage,  it  was  the  same  story, 
Bella  seemed  the  general  teacher,  doctor,  mana- 
ger, and  I  had  nearly  said  Minister  of  the 
parish.  She  strove  with  unabating  zeal  to  make 
landlords  add  more  accommodation  to  their 
<^ttages ;  and  by  little  prizes  and  ceaseless  good 
humoured  interference  to  induce  the  poor  people 
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to  cultivate  their  gardens,  and  bring  up  their 
children  in  habits  [of  order  and  decency.  She 
was  the  terror  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Doctors  for  the  union  ;  for  she  waged  pa^ 
petual  war  with  bad  bread,  and  medicated  water, 
and  she  thought  nothing  of  a  ride  of  twenty 
miles  to  bring  the  Doctor  to  some  poor  cottage. 
No  one  opposed — no  one  openly  resisted  her 
interference,  for  was  not  General  Williams, 
Magistrate,  Guardian,  M.  P.,  and  a  hundred 
et  ceteras  in  one  ?  and  did  not  every  one,  far 
and  near,  bow  down  and  worship  the  great 
man? 

That  Bella  was  gready  beloved,  Laura  saw 
by  the  glad  welcome  that  was  accorded  her ;  but 
she  felt  how  sad  the  state  of  the  church  must  be, 
when   power,  such  as  that   possessed  by  Mis&> 
Williams,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  youns* 
enthusiastic  girl. 

On  their  return  from  their  walk,  Laura  asked 
Bella  if  her  Father  cared  for  these  things  ? 
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"  Not  ezac^y/'  she  answered,  "  but  he  is  very 
good,  and  lets  me  do  just  what  I  like/' 
"  And  why  do  you  like  it  ?" 
"  Oh  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hate  to  see  oppres- 
flioQ  and  slavery  of  any  kind.  I  hate  to  see  over- 
tasked labourers,  overworked  servants.     I  hate 
erai  to  see  a   tree   that  nature   meant  to  be 
itnught,  stunted,   because  of  the  over-bearing 
diade  and  pressure  of  a  bigger,  older  tree.     I  get 
in  a  passion  when  I  see  a  poor  donkey  bending 
beoeath  its  burden,  or  a  horse  with  a  pinching 
ooDar  or  tight  bit.     Why  should  these  things 
be?  Oh  there  will  be  a  fearful  day  of  reckoning 
some  time  1     The  Great   God  of  Nature  who 
nmde  all  things  to  be  upright  and  happy,  and 
in  a  degree  equal,  will  not  bear  with  us  much 
'oQger,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing. 
Poverty  brings  trials  enough,  without  our  adding 
to  them  by  oppression.     I  hate  it  1    Why,"  she 
<^ntinued  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eye, 
"Why  are  the  poor   to  be   cheated  on   every 


are  they  to  be  grudged  a  portion  of  the 
money  they  have  paid  V  Why  is  it  to  be  de^ 
to  them  with  hard  rough  words,  instead  of 
Why  are  they  obliged  to  pay  dearer  f 
their  good$  than  the  rich?  I  hate 
litde  shops  that  thrive  and  grow  rich  by 
tioo  from  the  poor !  Oh  Miss  Beresford,  I 
I  am  wicked,  but  I  seem  to  hate  it  all !  1 
to  set  it  straight.  I  am  so  happy  mys 
blest,  that  I  long  for  others  to  be  the  sai 
want  more  equality." 

''The  poor  shall  never  cease  from  o 
land,"  said  Laura  in  a  low  earnest  voice. 

*'  Oh  do  not  quote  that  misused  text, 
swered  Miss  Williams  hastily,  '^  beware  hG 
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must  be  borae,  as  death  and  sickness  must  be 
bwne — but  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  poor  that 
I  am  speaking  of— it  is  the  compelling  them 
through  their  poverty,  to  acquiesce  in  uneven 
jostioe — to  bear  with  extortion — ah,  you  do  not 
see  what  I  see !  ^half-starved,  half-naked  labour- 
ers, compelled  to  accept  com  or  meal  as  a  part 
of  dieir  wages,  when  they  want  to  buy  clothes,  or 
meat,  or  beer,  or  to  pay  their  rent  I    '  They  are 
not  compelled  to  work  for  us  '  the  farmers  say. 
1  say,  it  is  not  true,  they  are  compelled,  their 
po?erty   compels  them.     The  shopkeepers  say 
*  They  are  not  compelled  to  deal  with  us.'     I  say 
-*It  is  not  true,  they  are  compelled ;  they  cannot 
lose  a  day's  wages  in  going  far  off  to  purchase 
fteir  wares — they  cannot  write  to  town,  as  we 
do,  to  get  their  goods  at  wholesale  prices.     The 
&ult  is  ours :    the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
"^it  is  a  mutual  benefit,  and  surely  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  laboured  for,  to  see  that  these  oppres- 
sions do   not  exist.      Woman  as   I  am,    and 
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ignorant  as  I  know  I  am ;  as  long  as  I  h 
and  strength,  I  will  never  see  one  of  these 
ties,  and  silently  pass  by  on  the  other  a 
b^  your  pardon  Miss  Beresford  for  my  ^ 
I  ought  not  to  have  inflicted  it  upon  a  st 
but  I  always  get  into  a  great  wrath  ' 
think  what  Wales  is,  and  what  she 
be." 

**  Oh  pray  do  not  treat  me  as  a  strange 
Laura,  ^'  these  things  interest  me  more  the 
say.  I  thought  that  the  oppressions  yoi 
tion,  were  confined  to  manufacturing  and 
districts.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  witl 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Wales.  My  i 
always  is  in  the  knowledge,  that — howev4 
may  resist  the  thought — '  God  ruleth  o 
the  earth,'  and  that  every  one  of  these 
are  before  Him — permitted,  (like  the  wi 
the  sea)  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  t 
far — but  no  farther  than  His  Divine  Pro^ 
thinks   fit      'The   earth  is   the  Lord'i 
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Miss  Williams,  or  yours."  She  spoke 
\wA  the  calm  voice  of  trusting  faith,  that  seemed 
l^io  peculiarly  her  own. 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  wicked  "  said  Miss 
WiBhuds,  *'  the  comfort  you  speak  of  is   not 


"^  It  is  yours,  if  you  will  have  it,"  said  Laura 
very  gently ;  and  there,  the  subject  changed. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  long  drive  to 
tome  beautiful  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
horses  seemed  as  numerous  as  the  servants,  and 
were  of  every  grade,  from  the  thorough  bred 
hunter,  to  the  rough  Welsh  pony.  Another  im- 
promptu party  took  place  in  the  evening — the 
podemen  conversing  principally  of  racing, 
hoDting,  &c.,  and  the  ladies  of  balls  and  pic-nics, 
tin  cards  took  the  place  of  conversation. 

It  was  the  only  part  (^  the  day,  Laura  did  not 
DBuch  enjoy ;  but  Lucy  entered  into  it  all,  with 
^  greatest  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  fire  of  repartee 
^ith  Miss  Williams  or  any  one,  who  ventured  to 
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attack  her.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
after  their  arrival  at  Fynone,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  Beresfords'  departure,  as  Laura  was  anxious 
to  get  to  Abercwmri  for  reasons  of  her  own — 
she  longed  to  impart  all  her  new  impressions  to 
Edward,  that  he  might  help  her  to  assort  and 
arrange  them,  in  order  to  prevent  her  giving 
unjust  weight  to  any. 

Miss  Williams  and  Laura  had  become,  almost 
fiiends,  and  parted  with  mutual  regrets,  and 
promises  of  another  meeting  ere  long.  Miss 
Williams  was  to  come  to  Redroarsh  before  the 
winter  set  in ;  and  the  Beresfords  were  to  stay 
again  at  Fynone  on  their  way  home. 

And  now  once  more  the  travellers  are  on 
their  way.  They  have  seen  another  phase  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  :— one  individual  effort  to 
set  to  rights  a  system  full  of  wrongs — and  that 
effort  made — not  through  the  Church — not 
through  government — but  by  the. isolated  exer- 
tions of  one  young  inexperienced  girl 
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And  stOl  as  they  journeyed  on,  here  and  there 
iuBJi  came  upon  an  oasis  in  the  terrible  desert — 
iphoe  where  the^church  was  not  a  name,  and 
dnrity  a  sound— where  rich  and  poor  were 
acknowledged  equal  before  God,  and  had  equal 
JQStioe  and  mercy  dealt  out  to  them.  And  in 
ffost  of  these  cases  they  found  that  the  revival 
Itad  taken  place  through  the  instrumentality  of 
t  hyman  or  woman,  and  not  through  the 
Church. 


'  1 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Abercwmri,  is  a  Kttle  fishing  village,  who 
white-washed  houses  are  dotted  here  and  the 
amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  ornament  th.^ 
base  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  shore  of  a  loveL3r 
bay,  beyond  which  lie  the  waters  of  the  Bristol 
channel. 

It  is  almost  a  fairy  spot,  a  land  of  dream  s- 
The  sun  rises  over  moimtain-tops  dark  ao^ 
shadowy,  casting  its  rays  far  and  wide  till  th^/ 
lighten  up  the  ruins  of  a  grand  old  castle,  an<f 
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gleam  upon  tiie  windows  of  a  modern  haB,  be- 
limd  whidi  they  proudly  went  to  rest  the  evening 
before.  Sunset  and  sunrise  is  equally  lovely, 
while  sea  and  river  lend  their  aid  to  heighten 
the  chartns  of  the  view. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  whole  scene  is  that 
of  perfect  repose — a  quiet  peaceful  beauty,  that 
steak  day  by  day  more  fondly  into  the  heart,  and 
there  makes  itself  a  home  and  resting-place. 

At  low  tide,  long  wastes  of  sand  stretch  out 
for  a  great  distance,  losing  themselves  in  the 
homished  waters — while  near  the  opposite  coast, 
(where  the  coast  is  visible)  huge  rocks  rise  from 
the  sea,  and  often  play  mad  freaks  with  sea  and 
dcy^sometimes  hanging  in  mid  air,  the  water 
gently  flowing  beneath  them — sometimes  hidden 
^  a  tract  of  sand  which  in  mimicry  rises  up,  now 
We,  now  there,  now  nowhere,  to  play  at  hide 
^nd  seek  with  Its  neighbour :  while  across  the 
<^earer  sands,  a  whole  caravan  of  donkeys  and 
oockle  women  (which  a  little  imagination  trans- 
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forms  into  camels  and  their  drivers)  may  I) 
seen  winding  along  to  distribute  themsdves  ovc 
the  sands,  cockle  gathering.  The  three-aisle 
parish  church — used  by  the  seamen  as  a  beaoo 
for  many  miles — ^rising  abrupdy  from  a  roc 
over  the  sea,  commands  the  whole  scene,  whei 
once  a  flourishing  village  stood,  till  the  cruel  se 
crept  noiselessly  upon  them,  and  swallowa 
house  by  house  in  its  engulphing  waves.  Da 
by  day,  for  weeks  together,  the  same  quiet  beaut 
meets  your  gaze — till  the  storms  arise,  and  thei 
with  blanched  cheeks,  and  starting  eyes  c 
wondering  horror,  you  hurry  from  your  horn 
to  wateh  the  wild  waters  lashing  with  fur 
against  the  rocks,  and  see  the  gallant  vessi 
struggling  on  the  treacherous  banks  of  sand- 
till  far  above  the  roaring  waves,  you  hear  tfa 
gun  of  distress — that  gun  that  smites  upon  th 
heart  like  a  knell — and  you  rush  about  in  agon 
asking  '  can  nothing  be  done  to  help  ?'  and  tb 
old   seamen    shake  their  heads   and   tell  yoi 
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^noihing/ — and  then  in  blank  despair  you  sit 

vifom  a  rode,  and  with  every  nerve  strained  to 

tke  utmost,  watch  the  labouring  barque.  Another 

gun  booms  on  the  air,  another  and  another — 

and  then  a  re|Miessed  cry  bursts  from  the  crowd, 

8S  gradually  the  vessel  disappears,  till  only  its 

tall  roast  is  seen,  over  which  the  raging  waters 

Imk  and  scatter  themselves.     For  days  you 

walk  in  £Bar  and  tremblmg  beside  the  again 

phcki  shore,  as  you  hear  from  time  to  time  of 

aome  poor  mangled  bruised  form — that  a  few 

hours  before  was  a  living  soul — being  foimd 

upon  the  beach. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  coast  about  Aber- 
cwmri  was  considered  even  more  dangerous 
than  nature  had  made  it,  from  the  number 
cf  "wreckers"  who  were  said  to  reside 
^  the  low  banks  of  sand  or  burrows  by 
the  sea  side.  Horrible  practices  for  luring 
^^essels  to  destruction  were  resorted  to,  and 
dreadful  tales  are  told  of  fearful  murders  com- 
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mitted  by  these  godless  men — but  these  ta 
belong  to  the  past,  and  should  be  foiffotten,  € 
cepting  in  so  far  as  they  show  what,  maOi.m 
be,  when  left  to  his  own  mad  passions. .    :; 

The  country,  inland  is  very  pretty-r-auHmfa 
rills  and  torrrats  force  their  way  through  ipc 
paths  to  the  sea — white  washed  villages  (for  wh 
wash  is  a  principal  feature  in  Welsh,  sc^nei 
nestle  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  banks  of  t 
rivers  are  over-shadowed  by  forest  treiBs^offm] 
shade  and  repose  to  the  weary  fish^ac^.  h.T 
Welsh  language  is  nearly  entirely  spoken,  ai 
the  Welsh  dress  adhered  to.  Such  is  the  pla 
to  which  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  oompaoio 
were  on  their  way.  The  people  are — you  mi 
see  them  to  judge  for  yoiurself,  for  there. is 
tender  respectfulness  about  the  Abercwn 
people,  a  passionate  earnestness,  such  as  do 
not  exist  elsewhere. 

The  Beresfords  were  to  mhabit  the  picturesqi 
cottage  they  had  had  the  year  before.     It  w 
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Imilt  on  a  steep  diff  rising  over  the  sea,  and  was 
embowered  in  flowering  shrubs,  and  surrounded 
bj  a  petty  garden.  To  reach  it,  they  had  to 
driye  through  the  little  village,  which  lay  nearer 
the  shore  than  the  cottages  which  were  built  for 
the  aooommodation  of  visitors. 

The  hour  fixed  upon  for  their  arrival  was 
known,  and  had  been  most  anxiously  looked 
forward  to.  As  they  approached,  parties  of 
poor  people  met  them  with  loud  cheers  of  wel- 
oome,  and  as  they  drove  through  the  village,  to 
their  astonishment  they  saw  that  every  little 
^nndow  in  every  house  and  cottage,  was  illumi- 
luitod.     They  stopped  to  ask  the  reason. 

"  It  is  for  you,'*  was  the  answer,  "  yes  indeed, 
you  shall  know  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 

Touched  to  the  heart  by  this  affectionate  wel- 
<^me,  they  smiled  and  spoke  their  thanks,  but 
this  outward  demonstration  was  not  all — when 
^hey  reached  the  cottage  they  found  numberless 
pi^esents  awaiting  them — flowers,  cream,  eggs. 
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vegetables ;  all  their  friends  had  brought  some 
token  of  good-will. 

Lucy  Demster  was  in  ecstacies  of  delight — 
she  neither  thought  nor  cared  who  the  gifts 
were  intended  to  honour,  but  she  at  once  loved 
the  warm  hearts  that  prompted  the  givers,  and 
she  thanked  the  poor  people  who  were  at  the 
cottage  so  graciously,  that  one  old  woman  caught  , 
her  in  her  arms,  and  hugging  her  in  a  dose  ( 
embrace  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  do  like  you  shocking ;  yes 
indeed !'' 

"  Oh  these  people  of  warm  hearts,  and  dirtf  j 
petticoats,"  said  Lucy  recovering  her  surprise 
with  a  laugh — and  then  she  showered  out  upon 
them  such  a  volley  of  Welsh  phrases  as  utterly 
confounded  her  hearers.  She  asked  them  their 
names?  the  number  of  their  boys  and  girls? 
and  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?  till  she 
brought  down  upon  herself  such  applause,  and 
such  a  tide  of  impossible  Welsh  in  answer,  that 
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die  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  in  despair,  and  sent 
hatk  Laura  to  greet  her  old  friends  in  more 
quiet  &8hion. 

And  then  came  the  history  of  the  year  that 
had  passed  away  since  Laura  last  had  seen  those 
friends. 

One  short  year  only  was  gone,  and  yet  what 

changes  had  been  wrought — little  babies  were 

tliere,  laughing  and  crowing  at   the  life   that 

brought  premature  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  upon 

their  parents. 

Loye  had  been  at  work,  and  ''  Gwen  and 
Dawie"  and  **  Shanny  (vach)  and  Willie''  are 
married. 

And  death  has  been  there  and  Peggy 
(PoDt',)  and  Morgan  (Ty  bryn)  with  lame  little 
Mary  (Queen)  have  all  passed  away. 

"And  '  foolish  Nanny/  "  asks  Laura — *'  how 
i»8her 

'*  WeD  indeed  she  is  as  usual.  She  is  not 
married  yet,  for  Gabriel  is  gone  to  sea  to  the 

VOL.  IL  D 
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Indies  or  FVance,  or  somewhere  there,  this  k 
time ;  but  Nanny  has  got  a  beautiful  ktter,  a 
he  is  coming  back  now  just,  and  then  they  al 
be  married,  and  it  shall  be  a  bidding." 

And  so,  through  a  little  interpreter  of  a  co 
and  by  a  few  Welsh  words  from  Laura,  an 
few  English  ones  from  the  poor  people,  Ltt 
makes  out  the  events  of  the  year ;  and  thea  n 
hearty  thanks  and  promises  of  a  speedy  visit,  i 
dismisses  her  friends,  and  returns  to  the  park 

It  is  only  by  absences  and  reunions  like  this 
when  the  entire  events  of  a  short  space  of  ti 
are  brought  before  the  mind's  eye  at  once,  ti 
the  heart  of  man  best  learns  its  moumfiil  Ibsb 
of  the  utUar  vanity  of  this  life — that  it  as 
itself  again  and  again  ''  The  one  is  taken  ai 
the  other  left" — why  is  it  so  ? 

"  Who  is  foolish  Nanny  ?"  asked  Lucy,  iketi 
Laura  had  finished  giving  her  father  an  epilof 
of  her  news. 

''  Oh  she  is  my  greatest  friend  here,"  answa 
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Lam,  ''  and  hers  is  a  most  romantic  story. 
She  lives  a  couple  of  miles  from  here,  at  Liana- 
bwddr,  a  village  dedicated  to  cockles.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  cockles.  The  houses  are 
flooied  with  ooddes.  The  people  are  fed  with 
ooddes.  The  first  Hsp  on  the  baby's  tongue  is 
"cockles"  instead  of  *Mam*  or  *  Tad/  and  the 
last  prayer  of  the  dying  husband  is,  that  a 
good  cockling  season  may  comfort  the  widow." 

"A  very  good  description  of  a  village,  my 
dear,  but  is  foolish  Nanny,  Llan  a  what's  its 
Bame?  or  Uan  a  what's  its  name  foolish 
Nanny  r 

*'  Peace  Lucy  1  and  you  shall  hear.  Foolish 
Nanny  is  the  embodiment  of  cockles.  She 
spends  her  life — no  not  all  as  you  will  see,  but  a 
great  part  of  it — poking  a  fork  into  the  bubbles 
%at  the  cockles  always  throw  up  on  the  sand, 
and  routing  up  the  unhappy  little  fish — she  is  the 
quickest  gatherer  in  the  parish,  and  the  best 
boiler,  and  consequently  finds  the  readiest  sale ; 
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SO  that  foolish  Nanny  is  esteemed  rather  a  catch 
in  Llanabwddr — hut  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

''  Years  ago  there  lived  at  Llanabwddr  a  poor 
sailor  and  his  wife,  they  had  been  married  several 
years  and  had  no  child,  but  at  last  one  was 
promised  them,  and  the  poor  people  looked  for- 
ward with  great  delight  to  its  appearance. 

"  The  husband  went  on  a  voyage  and  was  daily 
expected  home.  One  tempestuous  night,  there 
was  a  cry  raised  that  a  vessel  had  driven  against 
the  rocks — the  whole  village  tiuned  out,  with 
what  intent  I  know  not,  for  this  happened 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  evil  stories  were  toU 
of  the  people  of  the  coast. 

"  The  report  was  true,  and  the  vessel  was  a 
total  wreck.  It  was  a  dark  and  fearful  night, 
and  the  beach  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies. 
When  the  morning  broke,  Nanny's  mother  (who 
had  been  the  busiest  of  the  party)  in  turning 
over  a  dead  body,  which  had  been  plundered  and 
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kft  half-Daked  on  the  sand,  discovered  to  her 
hoiror  that  the  corpse  was  that  of  her  husband. 
Thae  was  one  ugly  blow  on  the  forehead,  (given 
it  was  said  by  the  rocks)  but  no  other  mark  or 
liniiae  on  the  body. 

"  A  few  hours  after  this  dreadful  scene,  Nanny 
WIS  bom,  and  the  mother  died.  The  child  was 
tttnigfat  up  by  a  relative,  but  from  her  earliest 
bfimcy,  she  showed  so  simple  and  half-witted  a 
nature,  that  she  acquired  the  name  of  foolish 
Nanny — she  could  never  be  taught  to  read  or 
write,  never  to  sew, — ^but  she  was  of  a  gentle 
lofiog  spirit,  and  singularly  beautiful.  Wherever 
there  was  sorrow  or  distress — there  Nanny  was 
to  be  found,  nursing  the  sick,  tending  the  dying, 
and  asking  no  thanks,  no  return  for  her  care  but 
the  food  she  ate. 

"  When  not  engaged  in  works  of  charity,  she 
Would  gather  cockles  on  the  sand,  and  selling 
them,  provide  herself  with  the  simple  clothing 
^f  the  country. 
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"  She  seldom  speaks  to  any  one  exoeptii^ 
in  answer  to  a  question ;  and  when  you  meet 
her  on  the  mountains  or  the  sands,  she  is  gene- 
rally singing  some  strange  wild  melody  to  herself. 

"  Two  years  since,  when  Nanny  was  sixteen — ft 
foreign  sailor  lad  was  wrecked  on  the  coast.  His 
name  was  Gabriel,  and  I  believe  his  oountiy 
Italy-~-but  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  die  poof 
people  do  not  know  one  country  from  another. 
Nanny  was  at  the  wreck,  her  vigilant  eye  watch- 
ing over  every  article  that  was  washed  up,  to 
save  it  for  the  survivors — helping,  and  doing 
what  she  could,  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  suffering  around  her.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  Gabriel  fell  in  love  with  h^,  and 
they  are  to  be  married  directly  he  returns  from 
his  present  voyage.  She  is  as  earnest  in  her 
love  as  in  everything  else,  and  has  collected  a 
wonderful  '  ystafell '  or  number  of  goods  for  the 
house,  which  in  this  country  are  hoarded  toge* 
ther  by  the  ladies  for  years^   to   be  in  readi* 
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for  the  grand  occasion  of  their  lives :  but 
you  win  be  sure  to  see  Nanny  to-morrow, 
and  win  lose  your  heart  to  her,  as  Gabriel  has 
done." 


CHAPTER  V. 

SuNRiSB  on  the  mountains !  Ah !  tha 
have  not  seen  it  at  Abercwmri  know  not  I 
charms. 

With  bounding  heart  and  elastic  tread, 
and  Luqr  left  the  cottage  at  earliest  da^ 
morning  after  their  arrival — Lucy  must 
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Litira  turned,  and  there  resting  on  the  smooth 
mf  of  the  lawn,  lay  a  crown  of  golden  wheat 
m,  with  a  basket  of  wild  flowers  and  fresh 
^ood  strawberries. 

Laura  stooped  to  raise  them  saying— 
"lis  foolish  Nanny,  none  other  would  so 
^Boefully  have  shewn  the  hospitality  of  her  land: 
lit  and  flowers  are  always  her  simple  oflferings. 
ley  are   like   herself,  dear   wild   flower  that 

sisr 

"Where  is  she?"  said  Lucy,  "let  us  call 
p." 

"Do  you  think  to  catch  Nanny  by  such  mea- 
^  as  those  ?"  asked  Laura,  "  you  would  trap 
riO-o-the-wisp  as  readily ;  no,  we  must  bide 
'  time — Nanny  will  shew  herself  when  the 
le  is  come." 

Hastily  putting  the  flowers  and  wheat  within 
ITS,  Laura  hurried  Lucy  off  to  the  hills.  They 
rebut  just  in  time,  for  Aurora's  couriers  were 
ing  here  and  there,  making  a  glorious  path- 

D  3 
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mwji  far  her  cur.  Thcj  slood  sflendy  waldimg 
far  the  advcot  of  ^be  Goddess— YaDqr  »d  mm 
Iqr  st31  ttleep,  wrapped  id  a  hazy  maotle,  which 
seemed  gathering  itself  together  in  thicker  fiild% 
ere  it  passed  away — while  from  the  nearer  home- 
stead m^ht  be  heard  the  fiyrmer  whistling  on  his 
way  to  bring  oat  the  horses  for  the  plough  or 
the  yet  lingering  harvest 

Behold  she  coraes  !  Every  house  on  the 
opposite  hill  across  the  river  is  illuminated  bj 
her  ^Doe,  one  by  one  catching  and  reflectii^ 
the  signal  light,  till  in  one  full  burst  of  gloiy, 
the  blessed  sun  looks  over  the  frowning  hill,  sod 
every  tree  and  blade  of  grass  drinks  in  his  beams : 
— the  mists  and  shadows  speed  away,  and  light 
and  life  triumph  once  more. 

For  a  moment  the  young  girls  stood  in  silent 
adoration,  and  then  their  voices  broke  forth  in  ^ 
simultaneous  hymn  of  love  and  praise. 

"I  love  this  quiet  hour,"  said  Laura,  '*  it  see^Jis 
as  if  the  world  were  receiving  the  gift  of  l^ 
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ft  and  holding  oommunkm  with  the  Creator. 
1  love  to  think  that  the  whole  creation  as  it 
awakens  to  light,  with  one  voice  praises  the  Great 
Creator*  Oh  why  are  our  pocn-  voices  the  only 
echoes  here  ?  Why  are  the  church  bells  of  my 
own  dear  land  alone  silent  ?  In  other  countries 
at  this  innooent  hour — when  even  crime  rests 
from  its  weary  round,  and  happier  llioughts  of 
the  innocence  of  childhood  pleads  with  the 
awakening  soul — from  every  tower  the  church 
bells  ring,  calling  to  remembrance  the  One  aton- 
ing Sacrifice  for  ever  offered  before  the  Throne  ! 
Oh  Lucy,  the  very  unbeliever  shames  our  Eng- 
land, for  at  this  moment,  from  every  minaret 
and  dome,  a  voice  is  calling  '  Pray.'  " 

"  But,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  the  church  bells  rang 
Would  any  heed  their  summons  ?" 

"I  cannot  say.  Abroad  they  do,  (for  Sir 
Henry  tells  me  that  the  poor  go  in  crowds  to 
the  early  mass.)  They  might  or  they  might 
^ot,  but  if  the  choice  were  offered  them,  the  sin 
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of  refusal  would  be  theirs — ^now,  it  lies,  not  upon 
the  people,  but  upon  the  church,  or  rather  her 
ministers/' 

"  In  some  places  it  answers,"  said  Luqr,  **  I 
have  seen  it  tried,  and  many  poor  attending  the 
early  service/' 

<<  Faithful  prayer  to  God,  whether  offered  by 
one,  or  two,  or  a  thousand,  miLat  answer,*'  re- 
turned Laura,  **  for  He  hath  promised/' 

As  the  girls  descended  the  mountain,  they  were 
more  and  more  struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  situation  of  Abercromri.  Already  the  cock- 
lers  were  seen  winding  along  the  sands,  which 
seemed  now  to  reach  almost  to  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  where  numberless  vessels  were 
sailing  with  outstretched  arms  to  woo  the 
breeze :  while  through  the  nearer  sands  the  river 
flowed  like  a  silver  line,  till  it  lost  itself  amidst 
the  hDls  to  the  right. 

Crowning  a  hill  before  them,  stood  a  white- 
washed church,  with  cottages  clustering  around  it. 
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**  What  cfaurch  is  that  ?"  asked  Lucy. 
''That  is  Ltanabwddry  we  will  go  there  by- 
and-by  whm  the  tide  is  io — ^at  present  it  would 
be  like  a  deserted  village,  for  every  available  wo- 
man and  child  will  be  upon  the  sands.     Tbey 
lead  a  strange  amphibious  life,  alternating  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  sea ;  it  is  a  very 
great  event  for  any  one  to  visit  them,  for,  from 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  village  is  almost 
inaccessible.      They  have  no  school,  and  only 
one  service  in  the  church,  which  is  during  the 
ifterooon,   excepting    on    the   very   occasional 
Sunday  when  there  is  Holy  Communion ;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Chapel,  the  people  might  be 
Heathens.'* 
"  Did  you  see  much  of  them  last  year  ?" 
"  Yes,  a  great  deal,  there  is  a  natural  simplicity 
about  them  which  is  very  taking.     They  are  yet 
unspoilt  by  contact  with  the  world,  and  you  feel 
▼cry  much  as  if  you  were  exploring  some  un- 
known country,  but  you  will  see  them  for  your- 
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self,  for  I  have  sent  word  that  I  am  coming,  A 
Lacy,  I  should  be  very  happy  here,  if  only — *' 

"If  only  what?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Edward,  it  seems  unldirf 
of  me  to  enjoy  things  in  which  he  has  no  paii* 

"  He  will  be  here  soon  and  then — '* 

'Ah  then,"  cried  Laura  skipping  lightly  up  thiJ 
steps  into  the  house — the  very  thought  had  kit 
her  wings. 

"  Are  letters  come  Papa  ?'* 

''  Yes  darling,"  answered  Mr.  Beresfoii 
"  three  for  you  and  one  for  Lucy,  I  have  oalyt  - 
despatch  from  Sir  Henry.  He  has  taken  if  i 
poor  Brooks'  case,  and  is  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing the  management  of  collieries.  I  am  afhai 
he  will  get  himself  into  hot  water,  and  yet  be  is 
so  judicious  that  I  cannot  help  trusting  him.'' 

Laura  is  buried  in  Edward's  letter.  He  otf- 
tainly  has  the  gift  of  letter  writing — such  beifr 
tiful  ideas  —  such  tender  recollections — such 
earnest  aspirations  after  perfection — afterakft 
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ndi  as  Laura  alone,  be  says,  can  lead  him 
towards.  He  is  visiting  the  poor  people  she 
eommmded  to  his  care — he  has  fallen  in  love 
widi  one  of  her  pet  school  childreni  who  has 
become  his  constant  companion  "  her  fair  sunny 
cuils,  and  blue  eyes  flicker  before  me  like  a 
OKmory  and  keep  me  from  despair." 

"What  does  Edward  say  of  the  parish,  Laura?" 
•iked  her  fieither. 

"Nothing  very  particular,"  she  answered,  for 
die  sought  her  letter  in  vain  for  one  bit  of  real 
iober  intelligence^ — it  was  written  for  her  eyes 
ikne,  not  for  Mr.  Beresford's. 

After  a  pause  Laura  turned  to  her  other  letters. 
"Pkpa  I  have  heard  from  Lady  Melford,  such  a 
kind  letter — she  wants  me  to  stay  with  her  in 
Hampshire — she  seems  to  feel  Annette's  marriage 
vA  defection  to  the  Church  of  Rome  so  very 
n»uch.  Shall  I  propose  her  coming  down  here  ? 
The  entirely  new  sort  of  life  would  be  a  change 
^^  ber,  and  she  is  always  very  kind  to  me." 
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And  so  it  was  settled  :  and  Mr.  Beresford  tool 
upon  himself  to  write  and  tell  Lady  Melford  thai 
there  was  a  pretty  little  cottage  vacant  that  she 
could  ruralise  in ;  and  then  he  held  up  all  the 
attractions  of  the  little  watering  place  to  lure  her 
into  taking  it.     "  As  for  politics/'  he  continued^ 
"  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  is  admitted  into 
Welsh  vocabularies,  although  I  suppose  there  ii 
one  that  answers  the  purpose,  as  Members  m 
returned  *  some  how '  and  '  some  when '  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  but  I  fancy  that  Govonmeot  k 
Wales  is  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  an  or/ 
than  a  science  ;  however  you  will  be  amused, ' 
it  be  only  with  contrasting  life  in  the  world 
London,  and  in  the  world  of  Abercwnuri.    Yc 
ladyship  will  not  be  without  society ;  we  bavv 
Welsh  Squire,  one  of  the  old  r^me,  who 
prove  to  you,  '  that  the  Welsh  language  k 
foundation  of  Welsh  prosperity.'     •  That  ef 
tion  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  sent  h 
evil  one  for  the  increase  of  vice  and  immoi 
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anoDS  ought  to  be  taught  to  know  their 
hhough  it  seems  of  so  undefined  a  de- 
yihat  at  fn-esent  /  have  Med  to  make  it 
rhat  laws  are  only  made  or  wanted,  to 
'or  the  better  management  of  the  poor, 
the  preserving  of  game' — with  other 
ig  information  that  cannot  foil  to  en- 
ou.  You  will  also  see  the  fermentation 
168  when  a  new  element  is  introduced. 
\  society  is  undergoing  it  at  present,  for 
lires  have  arisen  that  will  not  subscribe 
1  code.  Men,  who  think  it  incumbent 
mselves  to  keep  the  laws  they  help  to 
ind  to  give  to  the  poor  a  chance  of  the 
I  they  themselves  so  greatly  prize, 
ure  built.  English  service  is  performed 
hurch  by  a  chaplain  whose  birth  and 
I,  as  well  as  his  Christian  life,  daim  for 
ligher  place  than  some  are  willing  to 
0  him.  The  fermentation  is  at  its 
Bt  now,  and  if  Civilization  and  Progress 
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triiim^^,  it  win  be  ugainfift  the  ibreeMA  oppon^ 
tion  of  *  IVejudioe,'  *  Love  of  Power,*  and  *  ho/H 
of  Gain,'  Diana's  temple  wiU  be  set  at  ningfat^ 
and  the  craft,  evil  spoken  against.  We  hope 
your  ladyship  will  come,"  be  conduded,  ^  and 
throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters." 

In  spite  of  their  occasional  differenoes^  Mr. 
Beresford  liked  Lady  Mdford  —  she  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  about  whatever  sIm  imder* 
took,  whetiier  it  was  a  speech  in  ParMamenti  df 
the  hemming  of  a  pocket  haodkerefaiet  M(m» 
over  he  loved  (as  most  men  do)  oppoiitaoB,  out 
of  his  own  family,  and  he  liked  to  argue  with  a 
clever  woman,  because  it  admitted  of  the  use  ^ 
a  different  set  of  weapons  to  those  he  empkgfed 
against  men.  It  would  be  uncourteous,  he 
thought,  to  come  down  upon  them  with  aitO* 
Isry  and  cannon,  with  shot  and  shell,  cnsbiBg 
them  in  a  moment;  he  liked  to  laine  9tA 
countermine,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  and  con* 
quer  by  a  stratagem  in  a  light  and  playful  man- 
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ner.  Lady  Mdford  liked  an  argunratit  also,  and 
fbd  wtt  FeaBy  a  dever  woman  in  many  ways, 
and  generally  agreeable  to  every  body  but  her 
faHband. 


The  letters  are  despatched  and  Laura  and 
Laqr  set  off  to  Llanabwddr.  Laura  has  looked 
oat  a  simple  white  dress,  which  she  is  taking  to 
Nanny  f(nr  her  wedding ;  for  she  is  determined 
that  on  that  day  the  Welsh  dress  shall  be  dis- 
euded  (out  of  compliment  to  Gabriel),  and  the 
wedding  have  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an 
Italian /^a. 

As  they  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
ihey  had  scarcely  time  to  look  upon  the  splendid 
panoramic  view  that  lay  around  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Church  bell  begin  to  ring,  as  fast 
»  one  bell  could ;  and  a  few  men,  who,  dressed 
itt  their  best    were    evidently    waiting    their 
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approach,  gave  a  cheer,  which  was  taken  up  h 
separate  bands  stationed  over  the  village^  ti 
one  wild  general  shout  rung  through  the  fdaoa. 

Laura  although  of  a  confiding  nature  aoc 
loving  the  Uanabwddr  people  well,  timk^j 
shrank  from  this  public  demonstration  of  jojj 
but  she  knew  it  was  the  spontaneous  greeting  d 
warm  hearts,  for  there  was  not  a  single  person  id 
Uanabwddr  to  take  the  lead,  or  "  get  up"  thinp 
of  the  kind,  so  she  and  Lucy  shook  hands  with 
the  people  around,  and  thanked  them  in  the  best 
Welsh  they  could  muster. 

But  the  ovation  was  not  over.  As  they  cam^ 
opposite  the  Church,  there  was  an  arm  chair 
stationed,  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  a  crowo 
above — four  old  ladies  each  past  eighty,  stood 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  whik 
six  stalwart  women  waited  beside  them.  It  wi 
useless  to  resist,  poor  Laura  blushing  and  alinos 
crying,  was  gently  put  into  the  chair,  am 
marched  in  triumph  through  every  street  a9 
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Ime  of  the  little  town ;  the  old  women  flinging 
flowers  before  her. 

There  was  something  so  ridiculous,  and  yet 
ao  touching  in  the  whole  scene,  that  Lucy  was, 
tor  a  moment  undecided  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry,  but  the  former  being  more  to  her  fancy 
than  the  latter,  she  followed  the  procession  with 
tears  of  merriment  rolling  down  her  face,  kiss- 
ing her  hand  to  the  crowd  and  thanking  them 
in  the  warmest  way  for  her  friend. 

An  the  people  who  did  not  follow  in  the  pro- 
oesdoDy  stood  at  their  doors  smiling  and  curtsey- 
ing the  whole  time,  the  church  bell  ringing 
damorously. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  a  stranger  scene  in  a 
stranger  village  never  was  enacted.  The  crisp 
codde  shells  crackled  and  were  crushed  beneath 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  clattering  wooden  shoes 
^-«  strong  odour  of  cockles  filled  the  air,  and 
Laura  and  her  fnend  were  the  only  people 
P^cseot,  whose  dress  bespoke  them  strangers. 
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''Where  is  NanDyf  asked  Laun,  as  t 
pat  her  down  in  the  [dace  finom  wheaoe  t 
started,  breathless  and  nenroa& 

''  Nanny  made  the  erown,"  *'  Namq^  bd 
the  wreaths,"  answered  many  Toioes. 

''But  where  is  she?'' 

"  Minding  Bet  Moriis'  sick  child,  while  Bi 
came  to  see  you." 

"  Ah  Miss,"  said  Bet  coming  fcorwavd,  ** 
said,  all  her  days  were  full  of  spree,  and  ■ 
all  work,  so  she  stayed  to  quiel  the  child.'' 

Laura  looked  up  at  the  gaunt  hardrfettn 
woman,  whose  brawny  arms  and  firedded  i 
gave  tokens  of  much  hard  usage  —  but 
coarseness  was  redeemed  by  the  bright  ga 
smile  and  glittering  white  teeth  of  the  coc 
gatherer. 

"  Betty  may  we  come  and  see  your  child  f 

"  Yes  indeed,  she  is  coming  now  just,  bu 
it  had  not  been  for  Nanny  she  would  h 
died." 
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n  thanked  her  friends  very  heartSy,  and 
them  an  to  drink  tea  with  her  the  next 

(cunning  Laura !  she  fixed  the  day  that 
new  Edward  would  be  with  her  that  he 

share  her  pleasure)  and  then  with  a 
1  shout  the  people  went  to  their  homes, 
sr  Laura  was  to  follow  them  presently, 
len  the  girls  entered  the  low  door  of  Bet 
i'  cottage ;  such  a  stifling  steam  from  boil- 
ddes  met  them,  that  for  a  moment  they 
not  breathe  or  see.     When  they  looked 

th^  were  able  to  distinguish  the  form  of 
B  child  lying  on  a  bed,  made  in  a  square 
m  recess,  that  looked  like  a  huge  box — the 
was  stroking  and  caressing  the  long  fair 
4  a  delicate  looking  figure  that  was  bend- 
?er  her,  singing  a  low  melody, 
le  child  started  on  seeing  the  strangers,  and 
\jt  for  it  was  she,  turned  round,  and  then 
ar  than  a  greyhound  disappeared, 
rhm  Laura  came  to  Nanny's  cottage,  they 
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fbimd  a  little  table  s}Hread,  with  fresh  oat 
and  milk  and  butter,  upon  a  taUe  doth,  vfai 
dnven  snow. 

The  Mistress  of  the  feast  is  absent  still 
a  gentle  laugh  betrays  her  lurking  jdaoe^ 
there  in  the  bedded  recess  stands  Nanny  fit 
and  birer  than  a  rose.  Lucy  almost  shi 
from  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the  fragile-lod 
being,  whose  deep  blue  eyes  had  a  wild  1 
within  their  depths  that  lingered  about 
haunted  you. 

"  Gabriel  is  coming,"  she  said  ;  that  was 
one  thought,  her  one  unfailing  theme — his  k 
is  produced — and  what  a  letter  it  is!  Fa 
Welsh,  partly  English,  partly  Italian — in  e\ 
language  the  fact  of  his  approaching  retan 
told  again  and  again,  and  as  Nanny  transpm 
the  letter  from  her  bosom  to  Laura's  hand, 
wistful  eyes  ask  for  a  confirmation  of  the  hq 
news. 

"  Yes,  Nanny  darling,  Gabriel  is  coming.'' 
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From  cottage  to  cottage,  Laura  went  on  her 
visits,  and  still  the  people  stood  at  their  doors 
curtseying. 

Uanabwddr  was  not  a  healthy  place ;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  disease  in  the  place — disease 
that  took  a  terrible  form — and  ere  the  young 
girls  left,  their  hearts  were  aching  in  sympathy 
with  the  sorrow  and  suffering  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 

From  the  tainted  air,  and  stifling  heat  of  the 
cocklers'  cottages  they  passed  back  to  the  free 
mountain  breeze  and  heather  tufted  grass, 
and  gazed  down  upon  the  shining  sea  as  the  tide 
came  flowing  in,  bearing  a  hundred  little  fishing 
boats  home  with  their  freight  of  turbot  or 
salmon — down  the  steep  rocky  path  they  go, 
lower  and  lower  till  they  reach  the  rocks  jutting 
out  into  the  waves — cautiously  descending  still, 
they  rest  at  last  where  the  ripples  come  lazily 
up  to  bow  at  their  feet  and  retire. 

Who  does  not  know  that  delicious  sound? 

VOL.   II.  £ 
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it  seems  to  hush  the  noisy  woild  and  all 
angry  passions  to  rest,  and  with  its  loUab] 
make  the  soul  a  happy  blissful  calm. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Belgrave  Square, 
Thursday. 
''  Dear  Mr.  Bbresford, 

'*  Lord  Melford  is  charmed  with  the 
^vid  descriptioD  you  give  of  Abercwmri.  He 
*s  much  fiatigued  with  the  labors  of  the  Session, 
^d  will  enjoy  exceedingly  the  quiet  repose  of 
^  retirement.  He  desires  me  to  say  that  the 
^ety  of  yourself  and  Miss  Beresford  would 
^OQe  be  sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  under- 
^e  the  journey.     I  shall  be  delighted  to  be 

s  2 
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initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Wekh  life  aa^ 
politics.  I  am  quite  worn  out  with  the  vB^ 
decided  policy  of  the  present  day — there  is  do 
scope  allowed  for  intellect  or  originality,  tb^ 
most  brilliant  speeches  lose  their  lustre  beade 
mere  matter  of  fact,  and  every  day  convinces 
me  more  and  more  that  the  politics  of  England 
will,  before  any  very  distant  day  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  trade.  We  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  Trans-Atlantic  brethren^wc 
shall  .soon  have  the  high  places  of  Government 
put  up  for  general  competition,  and  the  highest 
bidder  will  have  them.  The  old  aristocratic 
feeling  of  England — when  men  pledged  them- 
selves for  better  or  worse  to  a  policy,  and  carried 
it  out  at  all  hazards — is  fast  dying  away— rf 
*east  such  isLordMelford's  opinion — (poorLorf 
Melford !  he  never  had  an  opinion  in  his  life,  ^ 
least  never  since  his  marriage) — but  we  wiB 
reserve  these  discussions  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  will  be  some  time  during  the  next  week, 
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be  to  very  good  as  to  secure  Trip- 
U8.     With  united  regards,  &c., 
*•  Yours  very  truly, 

•'Mart  Melford." 

live  Eail  and  Countess  coming  to 
! — Oh  how  the  little  village  held  up 
d  q)ened  its  eyes ;  rejoicing  in  the 
hough  one  had  said — "Next  week 
rgh  will  exhibit  his  Lions  to  the  mul- 
ls." Or,  '*  Squire  Llewellin  intends* 
m  house  for  three  days,  with  barrels 
nning,  and  barons  of  beef  roasting 
r." 

well,"  the  good  people  say  one  to 
res  indeed,  it  was  never  seen  like  this 
mri  —  dear  heart  who  could  have 
?" 

3  news  is  spread  far  and  near,  and 

is  a  made  place — "  A  very  genteel 

ing  place  Ma'am — we  have  some  of 
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the  first  families,  the  Earl  of  Melford  and  hi 
CouDtess  are  daily  expected.^ 

The  modem  haU  on  the  opposite  side  of  th 
river,  together  with  its  owner  the  hospitaU 
Baronet,  and  his  gentle  lady,  are  quite  swampeci 
and  their  existence  utterly  ignored.  ''  Yes  indeed 
Llanystrad  i&  going  down  Ma'am,  it  does  m 
take,  Abercwmri  is  much  more  gented,  we  haf 
the  quality.'* 

The  important  day  arrives,  two  days  befof 
Laura's  tea-party,  and  one  before  Edward  i 
expected. 

Abercwmri  held  in  its  breath,  and  watched 
A  plain,  quiet  looking  travelling  carriage  an 
four,  with  maid  and  man  in  the  rumble,  drive 
through  the  village. 

"Where  is  Trippenhard  my  man?"  say 
John  with  a  sharp  ''  Be  quick  now !  look  abou 
you !"  voice. 

'*  Dim  Saesneg,"  answers  the  countrynw 
addressed. 
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"Wihere?  speak  plain  now,  be  sharp/'  says 
Mo. 

"DimSaesneg/'  says  the  man,  bowing  to  the 
gftmd  to  the  assumed  authority,  and  then 
Scratching  his  head,  and  opening  his  mouth. 

**  Lawk  what  a  stoop,"  ejaculates  my  lady's 
^tmd,  in  Warwickshire  phraseology. 

"Drive  on/'  shouts  John  to  the  postilions. 
Another  stoppage.  ^' Where  is  Trippenhard 
niy  dear  ?"  asks  John  in  a  coaxing  voice,  to  a 
pretty  Wdsh  girl  with  a  pail  of  water  on  her 
head. 

"  Dacw,"  answers  the  girl,  curtseying  down 

to  the  ground,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  pail 

of  water,  catching  with  true  Welsh  quickness  at 

the  name,  and  pointing  to  a  pretty  white  house 

amoDgst  some  trees. 

"  What  a  guy  !"  says  my  lady's  maid,  burst- 
^  out  laughing  at  the  girl's  pretty  costume, 
'*  who  is  your  milliner  my  dear  ?" 
"  Dim  Saesneg/'  says  the  girl. 
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*^  And  a  very  useful  person  she  seems  to  be, 
says  my  lady's  maid  giggling. 

They  stopped  at  a  little  shop  for  fiirther  in 
formation.  The  shopman  comes  out  bowin] 
and  blushing  ruby  red.  My  lady  puts  out  he 
head  now,  and  in  courteous  tones  enquires — 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  for  bringing  you  oul 
but  could  you  kindly  direct  us  to  Trippenhardf 

"  Yes,  if  you  please  Miss,  Ma'am,  my  Lad^ 
I  mean ;  if  you  to  please  to  foUow,  but  if  yo« 
please  Sir,  I  think  you  had  better  to  walk,  th 
road  is  a  little  rough." 

John  jumps  down,  and  opens  the  dooi 
and  my  Lady  steps  out — every  door  in  th( 
village  is  tenanted,  and  every  knee  curtseys 
"  Well,  well,"  they  say.  Still  handsome  and  o 
a  gracious  presence.  Lady  Melford's  looks  sni 
manners  command  respect  and  attention,  evei 
for  herself.  She  bids  Lord  Melford  wait  pa 
tiently  till  she  has  reconnoitred.  But  all  furtbe 
trouble  is  spared  by  Mr.  Beresford's  approach. 
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''I  am  afraid  Lady  Melford,"  he  said, 
greeting  her,  ''  that  four  horses  is  out  of  the 
<|Qestk)o,  two  win  be  able  to  manage  very  well, 
aod  there  is  an  awkward  turn,  with  rough  roads ; 
^  you  prefer  walking  ?** 

"  Thank  you,  yes,  I  will  just  tell  Lord  Melford 
tbat  we  will  follow  him." 

"  Denwch  yma,  Deuwch  yma/'  cry  the  people 
to  each  oth^,  "  the  dy  eithriaid  are  come." 
"  Sure,  sure,  yes  indeed." 
And  for  the  next  few  days,  who  shall  tell  the 
excitement  that  the  Melfords  caused?  What 
they  ate,  what  they  drank,  and  what  they  wore, 
^*as  the  constant  theme,  and  as  Lady  Melford 
''talked  along,  the  poor  people  said — "  Yes,  yes, 
indeed,  it  is  noble,  it  is  splendid." 


far  different  was  the  reception  given  to  Ed- 
'^ard  on  the  next  evening.  Tired  with  his  long 
^^^^h  journey,  he  stayed  at  Henfenue,  some  four 

E  3 
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mOes  from  Abercwmri,  to   hire   a  Tehide  to 
take  him  on. 

The  only  available  onci  was  an  old  tombi^ 
down  pony-caniage,  the  springs  of  whidi  had 
declined  all  participation  in  the  business,  yesri 
before,  their  place  being  supplied  by  numerous 
windings  of  stout  cord — one  shaft  was  brokea, 
and  joined  together  again,  by  a  bit  of  stick  being 
spliced  over  the  fracture.  A  rough  Webb 
pony  was  harnessed  to  this  machine,  Edward's 
portmanteau  secured  behind,  and  the  jouroqf 
began. 

Rattling,  shaking,  jolting,  jumping  from  stone 
to  stone  along  the  rough  road — now  raised  to 
such  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  right,  that 
the  unhappy  traveUer  fipels  the  strongest  convic- 
tion that  another  inch  will  pitch  him  headlong 
down  the  precipice,  till  a  decided  rebound  to  the 
loft,  shows  him  that  the  choice  of  annihilation 
against  the  opposite  crags  is  graciously  offered 
him. 
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Achbg  in  every  limb,  poor  Ekiward  is  pro- 
pdled  on  his  way ;  silent  and  absorbed  in 
ttooght,  till  a  terrific  jolt  that  threatens  to  dis- 
loate  all  his  bones  wrings  from  him  the  ex- 
ihoiation— 

''Oh,  these  dieadftil  roads f 

"  Yes  indeed,''  is  the  answer,  "  but  she  is 
taring  now  just,  de-ar  heart,  if  you  had  seen 
9*  in  the  winter." 

"  What !  was  she  worse  than  this  ?"  asked 
Iward,  laughing  at  the  gallant  way  in  whicth 
e  bad  road  was  consigned  to  the  feminine 
nder. 

"  Yes  indeed,  she  was  awful." 

Half  the  distance  has  been  traversed.  Even- 
ig  is  stealing  on,  and  again  Edward  is  silent 
lul  thoughtful ;  when  a  low  voice,  timid,  and 
cry  very  gentle,  awakens  him  like  an  electric 
hock. 

"Edward." 

A  moment,  and  he  has   sprung  from   the 
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carriage.     ^  Drive  on  to  Mr.  Boiesford's,  i 

wait  for  me/'  he  says,  and  is  instantly  obc] 

He  needs  no  second  summons :  in  a  fittle  nc 

hidden  from  the  road,  and  yet  commandio 

view  of  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and 

opposite  shore,  he  finds  her  whom  his  heai 

yearning  for.      He  has  found   himself — \ 

better  self,  that  through  his  whole  misgd 

life,  he  has  craved  after  and  longed  for. 

finds  it  and  is  at  peace.     Behind  the  old  a 

of  Llanystrad  the  sun  is  retiring  from  the  w( 

Not  self-absorbed  the  grand  old  monarch  g 

but  in  his  death,  as  in  his  life,  casting  light 

glory  around.      Watching  his   departure, 

dark  banks  of  doud  lie  over  the  deep  blue  ^ 

of  heaven — he  casts  a  dying  glance  upon  tl 

and  they  burst  into  a  glow  of  light,  brig 

and  yet  brighter,  as  he  who  cast  his  mantl 

beauty  upon  them  disappears. — A  moment, 

he  is  gone :   the  eastern  mountain-tops  catd 

reflection  and  shadow  forth  his  image  to 
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%!(!; — while  up  from  the  west,  rises  the  ruddy 
^bt,  drunken  from  excess  of  glory — deeper  and 
'idler  yet,  till  the  eye  shades  itself  from  the  ex- 
OBeding  brilliancy — far  over  the   heavens  the 
bright  beams  'flicker  up,  and  then  mellowing 
from  tints  of  fire  to  rose  and  deepest  purple,  the 
moon  gradually  concentrates  them  all  into  her- 
sdf  (peeping  at  the  world  over  the  glad  hill- 
tops), and  '*  the  stars  arise,  and  the  night  is 
hdy." 

"  Is  it  always  thus  ?"  said  Edward,  as  they 
drew  near  Brondeg,  (Laura's  cottage  home.) 
•*  What  a  glorious  picture  of  a  good  man's  life. 
Deeds  of  active  benevolence  through  a  lifetime, 
and  holy  influences  working  still  when  life  is 
done,  and  rest  given." 

Laura's  step  lingers,  and  her  eye  wanders  far 
^way  over  the  quiet  scene,  and  then  returns  to 
its  home. 
"  Edward,  are  you  tired  ?" 
*'No,  darling,  not  now.     Oh,  Laura,  I  have 
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been  very  tired,  wearying  to  see  you.  I  hai 
been  groping  my  joyless  way  in  the  dark  witli 
out  light,  without  hope:  look  at  me  dearest 
that  I  may  feel  it  is  true,  may  know  that  m) 
dawn  is  come." 

A  light  laugh  sounds  beside  him,  and  Laun 
says  playfully — "  It  is  true  enough,  Sir  Infidel, 
see !  it  is  my  veritable  self,"  and  she  planted 
herself  before  him  in  a  provoking  attitude.  He 
has  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  her  face  and 
hair  are  covered  with  kisses.  She  slips  from 
his  embrace,  and  in  a  second  is  standing  on  tb< 
verge  of  the  cliff,  her  long  fair  hair  dancing  ii 
the  wind. 

"  You  presume  too  far,"  she  cried. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  darling,  come  down,"sai 
Edward,  in  a  desperate  fright. 

"  Will  you  be  good,  then  ?" 

"  Yes." 

She  has  taken  his  arm  demurely,  and  tb 
are  walking  on. 
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''Nos  da  i  chwi,  Nos  da  i  chwi,"  say  the  cot- 

iigers  as  th^  pass. 

"Ah  Mr.  Rees,  is  that  you  ?"  answers  Laura 
to  one  who  seems  more  well  to  do  than  the 
ftst,  "  I  have  not  seen  jou  since  I  came,  how 
K  your  son  getting  on  ?*' 

"  Well  indeed,  very  well,  Miss ;  he  has  declined 
k  drapery,  and  taken  to  the  church." 

Edward  laughed,  and  Laura  giving  his  arm 
flight  touch  to  make  him  quiet  says — 

"Is  he  at  Lampeter  ?" 

"Yes  indeed." 

K  merry  greeting  sounds,  and  Lucy  and  Mr. 
Bcresford  are  before  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


"^Miss  Beresford,  what  is  this  I  bear? 
old  Squire  Llewellen  to  Laura  next  day  d 
morning  call.     ''  Is  it  possible  you  are  f 
entertain  the  Llanabwddr  people  Madan? 
they    are   wreckers !    they  are  poache 
must  be  kept  down  by  the  strong  ar 
law  Madam  1  you  will  spoil  them  !  } 
we  shall  never  manage  them,  never  ^ 
under !" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Llewellin,"  said  Laura 
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^oiiig  voice,  ^'  you  must  forgive  me,  I  am  so 

fend  of  the  Llaoabwddr  people/' 
''fikss  my  soul  Madam  —  what  can  you 

iiKanf  they  are  the  worst  ordered,  most  cun- 

^^  set  ID  the  world — they  are  always  b^ging, 

^  yet  they  are  misers  every  one  of  them— 
hd  of  the  Uanabwddr  people  I  why  there  is 
^t  a  respectable  person  amongst  them.     I've 
iiev^  been  inside  the  place  in  my  life  1" 

"  It  makes  me  so  sorry  to  see  them  so  igno- 
>^t,  and  yet  what  can  you  expect  when  they 
bave  no  means -of  being  educated.  Come  Mr. 
Uewellen  will  you  help  me  try  and  set  up  a  school 
it  Uanabwddr  f' 

**  A  what  1  bless  my  soul  Madam,  what 
neit?" 

**  A  school,  dear  Sir,  if  they  are  ignorant, 
supposing  you  and  I  were  to  help  educate 
them?** 

"D education.  Madam !  excuse  me,  but 

^  Qiakes  me  warm  to  hear  of  a  beautiful  young 
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lady  (here  he  bowed  gallantly  to  Laura)  wasting 
her  time  and.  thoughts  upon  a  set  of  worthless 
vagabonds  1  educate  them  indeed  I  pray  what 
for,  Miss  Beresford  ?  to  read  our  letters,  plot 
conspiracies,  and  defy  their  superiors?  No 
Madam,  let  gentle-people  be  gentle-people;  and 
vagabonds,  vagabonds;  before  111  waste  my 
money  upon  such  folly,  111  throw  it  in  the 
Cwmri !'' 

''  But  Mr.  Llewellen,"  persisted  Laura,  nothing 
daunted,  for  she  knew  she  was  a  favourite  with 
the  old  Squire,  ^'  why  need  there  be  any  vaga 
bonds?" 

"  By  Jove  Madam  what  a  question  1  why  need 
there  be  fish  in  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  air  ? 
because  there  arel  that's  sufficient  answer  for 
me!" 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  convert  you,  by 
argument,"  said  Laura,  '^  what  do  you  say  to 
joining  my  tea-party  to-night?" 

"  Me  1  good  graciousi  Madam,  what  can  you 
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be  thinl^iiig  of?  I  would  as  soon  take  tea  at  a 
feU  ID  Noifolk  laLand  1  liewellen  of  Treforis 
taking  tea  with  LUnabwddr  cockle  women  I  bless 
my  soul !" — and  the  old  man  panted  at  the  very 
ooutemplation  of  such  an  event — "  No  Madam 
I  respect  myself,  and  intend  others  should  do  so 
too." 

"  You  have  beautiful  schools  in  Abercwmri," 
said  Lady  Melford,  coming  forward  from  an 
inner  room,  where  she  had  been  writing. 

*'  Have  we  my  lady  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  I  shut  my  eyes  when  I  pass  them." 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  do  not  care  for 
education  ?'' 

"  It  is  the  ruin  of  the  country,"  said  Mr. 
Uewellen  solemnly,  ''  it  sets  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  it  gives  them  high  notions  of  equality,  in 
short,  your  ladyship,  it  plays  the  very  deuce  with 
every  thing  I  besides  we  don't  want  it  1  and 
what's  more  we  wont  have  it  I  I'll  see  to  that 
— I'll  send  off"  every  labourer  on  my  estate  that 
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dares  to  send  a  child  to  learn  such  rubbish  !  Ill 
soon  settle  them!  what  am  I  magistrate  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  for,  if  I 
have  not  power  for  that?" 

"  But  how  will  the  schools  be  supported  f* 
said  Lady  Melford. 

''  That's  the  joke  my  lady — let  those  support 
who  build,  I  say,  but  that's  not  the  way  in  Wales 
now-a-days ;  a  man  takes  up  a  hobby,  and  expects 
his  neighbours  to  pay  for  it — ^They  can  do  as 
they  please,  but  I  sha'n  t,  that's  all,"  and  Squire 
Llewellen  laughed  to  himself. 

"  But  Mr.  Llewellen,"  continued  Lady  Mel- 
ford, anxious  to  find  out  all  about  the  parish 
and  people  generally,  **  will  the  poor  people  be 
dictated  to  in  this  way  ?  will  they  really  be  pre- 
vented from  sending  their  children  to  a  good 
school?" 

**  They  shall  my  lady,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  I  know  how  to  manage  that !  besides  the 
poor  people   do   not   want   the  grand  schools 
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where  nothing  is  taught  but  Englbh,  and  sing- 
ing, and  nonsense.  Tm  sick  to  death  of  the 
whole  affidr  I  boarded  floors,  and  mahogany 
seats,  and  ventilation ;  and  this  thing  and  the 
otiker  I  I  know  all  about  it ;  and  this  for  children 
that  live  happily  at  home,  shoeless  and  stocking- 
less,  upon  floors  made  of  cockle-shells ;  why  these 
new  schools,  my  lady,  are  simple  nurseries  for 
discontent — No,  we  wont  have  them,  we  don't 
want  them ;  but  111  soon  settle  them  !" 

"  Well  Laura,"  said  Lady  Melford,  directly 
the  irascible  old  Squire  had  taken  his  leave,  **  is 
that  funny  old  gentleman  a  good  type  of  the 
Welsh  squire  ?  I  have  traveUed  little  in  Wales 
and  know  hardly  anything  about  its  manners 
and  customs." 

**  I  can  scarcely  tell,  for  I  never  met  one  as 
open  in  his  opinion  as  Mr.  Llewellen  is.  I  can  only 
infer  what  Squires  must  have  been  from  the  state 
of  the  parishes  in  Wales.  The  fault  cannot  all 
rest  with  the  Church,  for  had  she  been  active  and 
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pure  ds  heart  could  wish,  the  smallness  of  the 
livings  (many  hardly  keeping  the  family  of  the 
priest  above  want)  would  effectually  have  pre- 
vented their  doing  much  for  either  Church  or 
Schools^  unassisted  by  the  laity.  The  cause  of 
the  evil  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  we  only  see  the 
effects,  and  they  are  sad  enough.  But  I  must 
not  stay  for  discussion  now.  Will  your  ladyship 
venture  caste  so  far,  as  to  honour  my  poor  tea 
party  with  your  presence  ?''  said  Laura,  merrily. 

**  Certainly,  if  I  am  invited.  I  want  to  see 
and  hear  what  I  can,  life  in  all  its  phases  is  a 
pleasant  study  to  me :  besides  you  must  let  tne 
help  you  entertain." 

**  Nay,  I  am  afraid  as  it  is  I  shall  have  to  put 
you  on  a  high  pedestal  to  be  examined  at  leisure. 
We  do  not  see  a  Countess  every  day,  and  we 
would  fain  discover  what  particular  glory  un- 
revealed,  lurks  about  you,  we  would  touch  you 
to  discover  whether  you  be  mortal  like  we  our- 
selves of  the  baser  sort— Oh  Lady  Melford  you 
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would  be  80  muoh  amused  if  you  knew:  how 
muob  reflected  greatness  I  obtain  through  your 
friendship.  I  was  introduced  yesterday  as  *  Miss 
Beresford,  a  friend  of  Lady  Melford's.'  " 

**  Ob  Laura,  were  you  not  angry  ?  you  could 
not  be  better  than  yourself." 

"No,  my  lady." 

''  Laura  I  pray  do  not." 

"  Surely  Lady  Melford  you  would  not  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasurable  sensation  my  lips  derive 
from  the  sound — ^remember  they  were  not  '  bom 
great*  and  therefore  love  to  have  it  *  thrust  upon 
them.'  " 

*'  You  forget  your  mother,  Lady  Selina.** 

*'  Not  for  a  moment  1  but  I  am  only  Laura 
Beresford,  and  must  proceed  to  my  work/'  and 
away  she  ran. 


As  the  dock  struck  four,  the  merry  sound  of 
a  fiddle  was  heard  approaching,  and  Laura  and 


invited  the  ladies)   were  walking  two  ai 

towards  the  cottage,  preceded   by   their 

"  Davie  Jones"   the   fiddler.     They  set 

I  shout  as  they  saw  Laura,  and  taking  h 

I  walked  with  her  to  the  tables  which  w 

I  out  on  the  lawn. 

:  It   was  a  pretty   sight—- all   were  i 

I  in  true  Welsh  costume,  and  behaved 

;  simple  quiet  self-possession  that  won  Lad 

ford's  heart.     There  was  plenty  of  convc 

and   laughter,  but  no  rude  boisterous  j 
I 
I  Edward  made  friends  with  them  aU,  an 

!  greeted  him  constantly  with  *'  good  gen 

'  you,  yes,  very  good."     Nanny  was  absei 
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'Gilirid  18  not  here,''  and  then  Laura  under- 

d  that  she  would  rather  be  quietly  thinking 

im,  than  making  one  of  the  gay  party  at 

dgg. 

\er  tea.  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the 

to  dance.  The  women  formed  a  circle, 
the  fiddler  at  their  head,  and  then  three 
selected  by  general  acclamation  to  come 
rd.     They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  with 

extremely  rapid  steps  began  the  Welsh 
dancing  it  with  such  tremendous  eamest- 
that  they  had  to  pause  every  few  minutes 
reath — the  people  looked  on  with  great 
ktion,  saying,  "  What  a  splendid  daunce,  it 
)le."  This  was  the  chief  amusement  till 
returned  to  Brondeg,  when  they  com- 
sd  a  whole  round  of  chairing.  There  was 
ip  for  it — all  were  chaired — poor  Lady 
rd  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  and  to  her 

amusement,  while  she  was  being  paraded 
id  down,  she  saw  Mr.  Llewellen  with  a 

L.   II.  F 
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large  glass,  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  ^ 
above  them.  Whether  he  slept  that  night,  tf^ 
historian  telleth  not. 

Laura  was  much  astonished  to  see  the  £^ 
ferent  reception  Lady  Melford  received  from  thi 
Llanabwddr  people,  to  that  which  had  beei 
given  her  at  the  ''  genteel  little  watering-place.^ 
With  the  one  Laura  was  Lady  Melford's  fiieirf 
— with  the  other  Lady  Melford  was  Laura's; 
and  although  they  treated  her  with  a  gendi 
respectfulness,  they  were  not  beguiled  out  of  oai 
extra  curtsey  by  her  title,  and  the  laughing 
merry  ways  of  Lucy  were  much  more  to  thA 
fancy  than  Lady  Melford's  rather  stately 
courtesy. 

Laura  was  their  "  good  doctor,"  their  "detf 
laddye,"  their  "  beautiful  dear,"  and  Lady  Mel- 
ford was  a  **  good  laddye  "  too,  but  only  ina** 
much  as  she  reflected  Laura. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  poor  attempt  •* 
'•God  save  the  Queen."     They  would  ntbcr 
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kvepm^ed  **  God  save  Laura  Beresford/'  and 
M  each  oDe  wrong  her  hand  at  parting  they 
AI  pray  for  blessings  on  her  beautiful 
imd. 

''Good  night,  Laura,"  said  Lady  Melford, 
'  thank  you  for  my  happy   day   and   for   my 


"  What  lesson,  dear  Lady  Melford  ?" 
''That  there  is  a  nobility  more  true  than  that 
hadi  belongs  to  a  name.  It  strikes  me,  Mr. 
idney/'  continued  Lady  Melford,  addressing 
dwardy  "  that  Miss  Beresford  would  have  been 
Queen  amongst  savages — whereas  it  is  left  for 
vilization  in  its  most  artificial  form  to  ennoble 
ich  as  I  am.''  She  spoke  seriously  and  with 
d^ree  of  almost  bitterness,  as  if  something 
vere  at  work  in  her  mind  which  would  bring 
'orth  fiiut  by-and-bye. 

"Am  I  to  consider  it  would  be  a  compliment 
^  be  chosen  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands?" 
^  Laura,  laughing. 

F  2 
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"Decidedly;  who  would  not  rather  be  1 
chosen,  than  the  son  of  the  chosen?" 

"  Not  I/'  said  Laura,  "  I  would  rather  be  1 
daughter  of  the  Rector  of  Redmarsh,  than  i 
one  else  in  the  world,  unless  indeed  it  were  Id 
Melford/' 

''  I  have  no  son,"  said  Lady  Melford,  arcfa 
'*  or  our  wishes  would  coincide." 

As  the  Countess  left  the  cottage  she  ha 
the  voices  of  the  Llanabwddr  people  ni 
ing  their  evening  hymn  in  plaintive  nnisi 
as  they  wound  up  the  hill  on  thdr  n 
home. 

"  I  envy  Laura  Beresford,"  she  said  akii 
putting  her  foot  impatiently  to  the  ground. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Mr.  Beresford,  who  had  i 
lowed  her  unobserved. 

"  Because,  wherever  she  goes,  the  world 
brighter  and  purer  for  her  presence— I 
cause  no  worthless,  low   ambition  dazzles  1 
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heart  and  understanding  —  because  Mr.  Beres- 
ford/'  she  said  solemnly,  **  she  is  a  Chris- 
tian/' 

**  Others  are  Christians  besides  Laura,  thank 
God,''  answered  Mr.  Beresford.  **  Many  whom 
the  world  never  hears  of,  never  notes,  not  even 
a  world  as  small  as  Uanabwddr.  It  is  a  more 
blessed  dispensation  than  we  are  apt  to  think, 
that  all  have  not  the  same  mission  upon  earth. 
— ^To  one  it  is  given  to  minister  to  Christ  in  the 
quiet  unobtrusive  round  of  home  duties,  bearing 
with  the  impatient  tempers  of  others,  exercising 
humility,  self-denial,  gentleness,  meekness,  cha- 
rity— all  the  fruits  of  the  Blessed  Spirit — in  the 
cramped  circle  of  a  small,  and  to  the  eyes  of  a 
looker-on,  unhappy  home :  perchance  unthanked, 
unloved,  save  by  Him  whose  love  is  every  other 
love  combined.  To  another,  a  wider  mission 
is  given  in  parish  duties :  while  to  another,  the 
still  wider  field  of  the  world  is  given — the  world 
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of  politics  and  fashion :  yet  there  is  a  iniai 
for  aUy  if  only  they  would  take  up  their  0 
and  follow  Christ." 

''  But,  is  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  w 
of  politics?  for  instance  in  sudi  a  life 
mine?" 

''  Lady  Melford,  Christ  is  within  the  Ghrisl 
not  without  him — ^there  is  no  life,  unless  il 
that  of  the  reprobate,  that  excludes  Him. 
is  found  of  all  who  seek  Him  in  a  hus 
straight-forward  way.  Christ  does  not  sa] 
'Look  about  you  for  a  Cross — seek  it*— 
He  says — 'Take  up  your  Cross/  The 
He  has  given.  If  you  cannot  see  it,  ask  £ 
to  show  it  to  you,  and  He  will.  It  may  be  < 
we  little  deem — He  may  bid  us  do  no  gi 
thing,  but  simply  to  take  up  some  little  irkso 
duty  that  is  dose  beside  us,  and  follow  Him.' 

''How  follow  Him?  where  shall  I  i 
Him?" 

"Ask  Him,  and  He  will  tell  you.     He  1 
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I  tbit  the  poor  are  His  representatives  upon 
h,  and  that  at  the  last  day  we  shall  be 
|8d  for  an  our  acts  to  them,  as  if  they 
been  done  to  Himself.  But  others  come 
»  us  as  His  representatives,  besides  the 
lied  poor-— there  are  afflicted  amongst  the 

there  is  sickness,  desolation  and  misery 
ad  us  on  every  side.  —  Each  soul  must 
le  upon  its  course  for  itself — it  is  a  part  of 
reedom  of  Christianity  that  we  all  have  a 
ce  offered  to  us,  and  upon  that  choice  will 
nd  our  eternal  happhiess  or  misery.  If  you 
dear  Lady  Melford,  that  you  have  in  any 

made  a  wrong  choice,  ask  Him,  and  He 

show  it  to  you,  and   day  by  day  lead  you — 

ou  will  but  follow — into  the  very  way  He 

marked  out  for  you." 

'  But  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  act  as 

Bra  does  ?" 

"We  must  take  no  earthly  type — if  we  do 

'  shall  surely  go  amiss — the  only  safe  Pattern 
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and  Exemplar  for  us  all  is  Christ—learn  of 
Him,  strive  to  copy  His  meek  and  lowly  heart, 
and  you  will  find  Rest.  Ask  Him,  and  He  will 
make  the  way  plain  before  your  &oq.** 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


Life  with  Edward  Sidney  at  Abercwmri,  was 
pretty  much  what  it  had  been  at  Redmarsh. 
He  took  his  impressions  from  Laura,  and  they 
were  only  deeper  and  stronger,  as  his  was  a 
roan's  mind.  He  visited  the  schools,  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  as  she  visited  them,  but  the 
motive  of  his  life,  was  love  to  Laura — a  love  so 
absorbing,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  spirit 
animated  him. 
To   a   mind  less  guileless  than  her's,   this 

F  3 
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devotion  would  have  been  full  of  danger,  but 
she  never  dreamed  that  she  was  leading  him — 
each  act  of  self-forgetfulness  on  Edward's  part 
— although  the  simple  fruit  of  her  example, 
endeared  him  still  more  to  her — he  became 
what  he  seemed,  for  she  loved  as  a  woman  loves 
but  oncCy  even  although  she  loves  a  dozen 
times. 

If  he  had  a  fault — and  Laura  laughingly 
told  him  she  supposed  aU  men  had  one — it  was 
the  jealousy  he  evinced  of  Laura  giving  her  time 
to  other  than  himself — he  could  not  bear  for  her 
to  be  away  firom  him.  Laura  chided  him  for 
this  in  vain — all  appeal  or  argument  ended  in 
neariy  the  same  way. 

"  Laura  darling,  do  not  grudge  me  your 
presence  while  yet  it  may  be  mine." 

'^  But  Edward,  if  we  live,  you  know  it  will  be 
yours  for  ever." 

*'  Who  says  so  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  no  such 
thn^,"  he  would  say  almost  fiet€ely;    **who 
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knows— »I  may  die  before  you  are  mine — die  ? 
oh  Liaura,  death  is  not  the  sorrow  hardest  to 
bear.  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  die  or 
prove  unworthy  of  your  love  ?" 

"  Why  talk  dear  Edward,  of  such  a  terrible 
alternative,  let  us  rather  speak  of  the  happy  life 
that  is  ours  now.'* 

**  Answer  me  Laura,  quickly,  tell  me,  which 
would  you  rather  should  happen  ?" 

"  This  life,  at  best,  is  so  short  and  uncertain," 
said  Laura,  with  a  great  effort ;  "  death  is  but 
the  bridge  of  eternity — Edward,  dearest,  do  not 
make  me  say  ;  I  tremble  before  the  word." 

**  Ah,  you  do  not  love  me,  Laura,  not  as  I 
love  you,  better  than  life,  better  than  fame, 
better  than—" 

"  Better  than  all  but  the  love  of  God,"  in- 
terrupted  Laura. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Laura !  I  tell  you,  you  do  not  know  what  a 
man's  love  is — it  is  himself — his  soul — his—" 
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Laura's  hand  gently  touches  his,  and  si 
looks  up  tenderly  and  lovingly  in  his  hce,  sa 
ing— 

*' Edward,  for  the  sake  of  that  love,  spa 
me. 

**  1  will  not,  answer  me  my  question.'' 

"I  do  not  think  I  should  care  so  muchti 
die,"  said  Laura,  soothingly ;  "  it  would  be  i 
blessed  to  be  at  peace  for  ever — so  glorious  to  h 
free  from  all  the  stains  of  earth — to  be  admitta 
to  the  company  of  angels." 

**  It  is  not  your  death,  Laura,  I  am  speakiD| 
of,  it  is  mine,  tell  me  ?" 

''I  would  rather  lose  you,  than  that  yoi 
should  lose  Heaven,"  said  Laura  very  sadly 
"  but  Edward  you  are  not  right  to  press  flv 
thus ;  it  troubles  me  so  very  very  much,"  and  hfl 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  It  were  better  we  should  part  at  once,"  ^ 
Edward  in  a  low  voice;  "Laura,  I  am  »•* 
worthy  of  you.     I  am — >* 


»> 
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He  oonld  not  finish  the  sentence,  a  shadow  of 
neb  deep  anguish  passed  oyer  Laura's  face,  as 
lev  after  tear  fell  quickly  down  upon  the  book, 
dach  was  lying  unopened  on  her  lap.  There 
18  a  minute's  silence ;  and  then  reaction. 
Bitterly  did  Edward  blame  himself  for  causing 
iiira  pain,  entreating  pardon  in  terms  of  the 
tterest  self-reproach — his  own  misery  he  could 
ar,  but  Laura's !  oh  what  must  he  do  ? 
They  are  soon  one  again,  only  Edward  must 
t)mise  never  to  say  such  terrible  things  again ; 
they  frighten   me,   and   make  my  heart   so 

The  two  are  sitting  on  a  low  bank  of  sand, 
)oking  out  on  the  dark  blue  waters  on  which 
be  'white  horses'  are  prancing,  and  hurrying 
be  waves  restlessly  onwards  to  hurl  themselves 
igaiost  the  rock. 

Laura's  eyes  are  hardly  dry,  when  Nanny 
^ds  before  them — she  looks  from  one  to  the 
^  enquiringly,  with  one  finger  slightly  raised 
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as  if  she  were  listening  —  and  then  ' 
glance  of  defiance  at  Edward,  she  says,  p 
scomfiiUy  at  him — 

"  He  is  not  Gabriel/'  and  disappears. 

It  is  the  first  time  Nanny  has  seen  I 
and  Laiu^  feels  a  little  vexed  that  she  v 
more  friendly  with  him,  for  she  has  a 
superstitious  feeling  about  Nanny,  that  i 
of  her  usual  good  judgment  she  cane 
rid  of. 


Laura,  Edward  and  Lucy  spent  the  after 
the  day  on  which  the  preceding  conversati( 
place,  at  Llanabwddr.  Mr.  Beresford  w. 
the  Melfords,  returning  some  calls,  and  I 
a  little  more  of  the  statistics  of  Abercwm 

Laura  has  heard  that  Betty  Morris'  c 
worse,  and  they  are  going  to  see  her. 
enter  the  low  cottage,  clear  now  of  the 
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rf  wddeg^  for  m  visitor  is  expected  before  whom 

•■  worthy  occupations  bow. 

'^  little  bed  is  decked  with  flowers,  a  wreath 
[  of  daisies,  like  an  immortelle,  hangs  over  the 

^  cf  the  dying  child. 

''Ust,"  said  Nanny,  as  they  came  forward; 
^tbe  Angels  are  coming." 

Laura  looked  at  Edward  —  he  understood 
viuit  she  meant,  and  kneeling  at  the  bedside, 
in  low  tones  commended  the  departing  soul  to 
Qod. 

Nanny  never  moved,  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
^e  child,  she  seems  to  see  nothing,  hear  nothing 
^  Once  only  she  turned  and  saw  Edward. 
rhe  wild  blue  eyes  rest  upon  him,  and  leaning 
^rds  him,  she  says — 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Angels  ?  they  are 
coming." 

Presently  the  dying  eyes  seem  to  kindle  up, 
^nd  with  an  almost  superhuman  effort  the  little 
^^  raise   themselves,   as  if  trying  to   meet 
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something  in  the  air — the  lips  murmur  *'  Jen 
— and  the  shadow  falls. 

Nanny  bows  down  lower  and  lower  bdi 
the  Great  Presence :  when  she  rises  there  k  i 
tear  in  her  eye,  but  a  glad  triumphant  glow- 
she  prints  one  kiss  on  the  face  of  the  dead,  ai 
looking  at  Laura,  says  exultingly — 

"  She  is  gone  with  the  Angels/'  and  the 
she  leads  them  away  to  her  own  little  hu 
leaving  the  bereaved  mother  with  what  once  itt 
been  her  child. 

Laura's  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  A 
conversation  of  the  morning,  and  looking  i 
Edward,  she  said — 

"  Death  may  be  very  beautiful." 

"  Yes,  to  the  pure,"  he  answered ;  "  to  il 
who  may  look  upon  God." 


The  fortnight  Edward  is  to  spend  at  AlKf' 
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cwmri,  speeds  rapidly  away.  They  are  days  of 
iDtense  happiness,  as  he  sits  with  Laura  by  the 
bright  blue  waters,  and  in  dreamy  forgetfulness 
of  both  the  past  and  the  future,  drowns  himself 
in  the  happy  present.  He  talks  with  her  upon 
the  subjects  that  they  both  love  so  well,  till  all 
the  impetuosity  and  ardour  of  his  boyhood 
seem  to  come  back  again,  and  beckon  him  on 
to  deeds  of  greatness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  he 
talks  upon  these  so  fluently  and  so  well,  that 
Laura  takes  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and 
day  by  day  invests  the  Sidney  of  her  thoughts, 
with  some  new  quality,  greater  and  more 
noble,  than  any  she  has  given  him  before. 
The  creation  of  her  brain  is  very  beautiful 
— the  noblest  parts  of  Sir  Henry's  character 
joined  to  the  tender  imaginativeness  of  Ed- 
ward's. 

Sidney  is  a  favourite  with  all  but  Nanny — 
when  they  meet,  she  scarcely  takes  her  eyes  from 
him,  she  listens  to  his  every  word,  and  watches 
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every  movement,  and  only  ends  by  shakings 
head  with  a  mournful  look  of  diasatis&od 
Who  shaU  tell  what  those  keen  pure  tfi 
have  discovered  ?  None  upon  earfii,  for  Nua 
was  never  known  to  say  a  harmful  word  i 
any.  ' 

Yet  Edward  tries  to  please  Nanny,  pd| 
because  Laura  loves  her,  partly  because  he  cti 
not  help  loving  whatever  is  in  itself  lovely.  HI 
often  visits  Betty  Morris  after  the  death  of  \d 
child ;  and  in  the  churchyard  of  Abercwmri-* 
that  strange  churchyard,  built  on  the  stroaj 
firm  rock  that  battles  with  the  surging  wava 
and  drives  them  back  defeated — he  has  placed 
little  cross  of  stone,  and  on  it  is  engraved — **  I 
it  weU  with  the  child?"  "It  is  weB."  Tt 
cross  is  always  adorned  with  firesh  wreaUis  ( 
flowers  or  leaves  by  Nanny,  but  Edward  is  ofl 
recognized  as  the  author. 

And  still  the  days  go  hurrying  on,  and  Sidfi0 
has  left  Brondeg.     He  is  to  return  in  a  fti 
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;  but  be  is  gone,  and  a  change  has  passed 
beavea  and  earth  to  Laura. 


Ladj  MdfiHd  has  been  q)ending  her  time 

ray  imppHj.     hard  MeUcmd  dedares  he  has  not 

been  as  free  from  goat  for  years ;  he  is  ashamed 

to  tdce  up  so  much  of  Lady  Mdford's  time,  for 

she  has  giren  up  speech  writing  to  a  certain 

aaHmnt^  and  bestows  the  time  thus  saved  upon 

her  hmhand      He  says  it  is  a  second  honey* 

nxxxi,  baling  so  little  care  and  so  much  plea- 

sor;  and  be  enters  with  quite  a  zest  into  the 

pofitn  oi  Abercwmii     Lady  Mdf ord  has  made 

dowmigiit  lore  to  the  irascible  Squire^  with  her 

hitriwitFs  f«Q  penmsskm:  she  has  coaxed  and 

womed  lum  into  the  new  schools,  and  be  faas 

diiPLai  with  her  lad}  dup  to  Uanabwddr  to  show 

her  the   fiaieat   war   ^if  she  wiH   inR^g^^  upon 

her  neck  on  those  ocmf oonded  raad^* 

or  oCher   br 
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process  the  roads  are  mended.  "  By  Jove !  aj 
lady,  what  am  I  surveyor  of  the  highways  fil| 
if  I  can't  have  a  road  mended  for  my  oil 
use  ?"  and  he  has  lent  Lady  Mdford  his  pewb 
church,  gaOantly  going  with  her  to  introdoei 
her  to  it;  and  the  news  spread  like  wiUM 
through  the  village,  ''UeweQen  Treforis,  \d 
been  to  chiut^,  yes,  indeed!  weD,  well,  wW 
shall  come  now  ?" 

Lord  Melford  talked  of  bujring  some  gromrf 
of  Mr.  Llewellen,  and  building  a  cottage ;  uA 
Lady  Melford  talked  to  the  workmen,  aod 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tlieii^ 
children,  offering  to  send  some  to  school,  and  to 
find  situations  for  the  others ;  that  before  their 
month's  stay  was  at  an  end,  a  good  deal  of 
bitterness  had  been  mollified,  and  the  seeds  of 
goodwill  planted  between  herself  and  the  peopb 
of  Abercwmri.  Mr.  Llewellen  was  to  go  and 
stay  with  them  in  London ;  in  fact  Lady  MeU^ 
could  do  nothing  without  the  old  squire's  adfiA 
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1  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  Mr. 
ewdlen  was  led  completely  captive  by  the 
indsome  countess,  who  did  with  him  as  she 
aied. 

Lacy  was  very  often  Lady  Melford's  com- 
union,   and    she    was    charmed    to    see    the 
iippy  termination   of  her  at  first  hostile   en- 
xmnter.      *'  If  Lady  Melford  wishes  the  chil- 
iren  to  go  to  school,  that's  quite  another  thing/' 
Mr.  Llewellen   would  say  ;    '^  she   asked   per- 
Boission  in  a  proper  sort  of  a  way.      I  declare 
b  Heaven,  Madam,  she  makes  an  old  fool  of 
me,  upon  my  soul  she  does,  but  who  could  with- 
itand  such  fascination  ?"     He  met  the  English 
chaplab  frequently  at  the  Melfords',  and  there 
bd  sprung  up  between  them  a  gruff  kind  of 
mtimacy — at  first  he  recognised  him,  that  was 
aQ— then   he  invited  him  to  a   stately  dinner 
pvty,  to  meet  the   Melfords   and   Beresfords. 
"I  would  ask  the  Vicar  just  to  spite  Stuart,"  he 
would  say  with  an  oath  ;  ''  but  I  could  not  be 
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sure  that  he  would  keep  sober,  and  Lady  ICji 
ford  to  be  subjected  to  a  drunken  man  I  ougfi 
the  thought  was  impossible." 

Friends  or  foes  with  Mr.  Llewellen,  it 
pretty  much  the  same  to  Ernest  Stuart  - 
strove  to  do  his  duty,  offending  the  prejudices  < 
the  people  as  little  as  possible,  and  by  ^ 
words  and  kindly  actions  to  both  church  peoflll 
and  dissenters,  he  managed  to  conciliate  a  ien^, 
but  only  a  few,  for  the  regeneration  of  Wahi 
will  be  the  work  of  time.  Mr.  Stuart  was  not 
critical  as  to  the  result  of  his  labour,  be  tvH 
content  to  leave  his  success  in  His  hands  of 
whom  it  is  written,  "  That  the  wrath  of  maa 
shall  praise  Him,  and  the  rest  shall  He  re- 
strain." 

Lady  Melford's  visit  had  done  more  good 
than  she  herself  could  have  believed  possible ; 
she  had  reconciled  differing  parties  with  them- 
selves and  with  each  other — she  had  introduced 
a  new  element.     From  local  interests  and  locA 
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politics  she  had  created  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
general  subjects.  Instead  of  discussing  the 
question  of  Education  at  Abercwmri,  she  talked 
of  Eklucation,  as  regarded  its  effects  upon  life  in 
generaL  Instead  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  Church  of  the  parish,  she  diverted  their 
attention  to  the  great  question  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  religious  systems,  and  the  purity 
of  the  English  Church  as  compared  vnth  the 
Romish  or  Greek  Communion.  No  one  knew 
how  this  came  about,  the  transition  seemed  so 
easy  and  natiural,  but  on  the  evening  preceding 
that  of  her  departiu'e,  during  a  quiet  talk  with 
Mr.  Beresford,  he  surprised  her  by  saying — 

"  WeO,  Lady  Melford,  your  mission  amongst 
us  has  been  a  blessed  one,  you  have  exerted 
your  qualities  as  a  politician  so  admirably,  that 
we  have  insensibly  adopted  a  new  policy  ;  no 
one  else  could  have  succeeded  as  well,  even  if 
they  had  been  mentally  qualified." 

**  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Beresford  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Mr.  Llewellen  has  a  nephew — at  least  he 
passes  in  the  world  as  such,  although  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Uewellen's  brother's  wife  has  been 
involved  in  inexplicable  mystery,  and  brother 
vkI  myth-like  wife  have  passed  away  years 
^  m  India,  and  Rhys  Llewellen  lords  it  over 
^  old  Squire's  house,  and  over  the  old  Squire 
^  wcH,  in  true  heir4ike  style. 

He  is  a  roughish  specimen  of  a  gentleman, 
^  called  by  courtesy ;  he  races,  hunts,  gambles, 

^OL  II.  G 
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ft  18  tad)  and  ikinks  to  l»  benf  s  ec:^ 
ud  to  the  eztrane  miserf  of  Mr.  Ik^ 
He  has  leooved  m  good  **»*^*^if^  *EiDr^ 
Ozfisd  Madun!  faj  Jovi^  he  has  ca0 
dar,"  tins  joa  <fisoofer  bj  fiftfid  gleams  < 
better  manuer,  than  he  thinks  fit  osaaSr  to 
faibiL 

He  is  called  Captain  Lkwdko,  aUui 
his  daim  to  that  title  is  almost  as  mystenw 
his  parentage.  He  is  a  ooonty  magistrate; 
what  he  is  qualified  to  act  as  such,  nobody  il 
to  enqcdrey  or  if  they  do,  nobody  gives 
answer:  the  ofiBoe  affords  him  a  certain  amc 
of  power,  which  he  does  not  £bu1  to  exercise  < 
the  dependants  on  the  Squire's  estate.  He 
a  way,  peculiarly  his  own,  of  evading  tazes^ 
coaxing  his  neighbour's  game  into  his  on 
land ;  for  he  shoots  as  a  matter  of  boai 
and  his  handsome  allowance  is  consider 
augmented  by  basket  loads  of  game,  sent 
nightly  by  the  coach. 
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^  tdd  Squire  is  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
^  ^  that  goes  on,  by  dint  of  promises  and 
""■tarings.  Many  a  good  tenant  gets  ejected, 
ttd  many  an  evil  one  reinstated,  through  policy 
10  crooked  and  round-about,  that  Mr.  Uewellen's 
JfsGal  to  discover  the  secret  spring  by  which 
tis  effected 

Rhys  Llewdlen  makes  long  absences  from 
Nne,  while  he  is  attending  races  and  the 
mdon  season,  but  he  is  kept  wonderfully  au 
urant  with  all  that  transpires  at  Treforis ;  by 
lat  means  is  not  known. 
He  appears  and  disappears  at  Abercwmri  in 
most  uoiDtelligible  way,  to  the  sore  discomfort 
his  unde,  who  is  never  safe  from  his  presence 
r  a  week  together. 

One  evening,  during  the  third  week  of  Lady 
[elford's  visit,  when  she,  with  Lord  Melford 
ad  Miss  Demster  were  dining  at  Treforis,  a 
md  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  voices,  as  if 
a  violent  altercation — "  I  tell  you,  I  don't  care 

o  2 
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a  bang  who  is  there,  I  suppose  they  won't  ( 


me. 


Mr.  Uewellen  turned  pale,  and  apologizing  i 
Lady  Melford,  to  whom  he  was  talking,  left  tfa 
room  to  see  the  cause  of  the  uproar ;  hereturaed 
almost  immediately,  sayings— 

'*  It  is  my  nephew,  Lady  Mdford  ;  he  \m 
come  to  Treforis  on  business,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  room  abruptly,  when  my  old  hous^ 
keeper  explained  that  I  had  company." 

Captain  Llewellen's  entrance  put  a  stop  to  iB 
further  explanation.  He  was  a  short,  thidc-M( 
man,  with  red  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustache;  a 
set  of  broad  full  features,  that  might  be  caOed 
good-tempered,  when  a  sinister  expression  tns 
not  lurking  about  them. 

He  was  not  tipsy,  that  was  a  great  point  io 
his  favour,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  wa^ 
trying  to  recall  his  Oxford  manner.  He  s0 
down  at  once  by  Lucy,  and  began  talking  * 
her,  although  she  observed  that  his  looks  iH^ 
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di^ts  were  fixed  upon  Lady  Mdford  and  his 
node.  Gradually  as  he  listened,  the  sinister  look 
]Wed  from  his  fece,  and  he  appeared  more  at 
Itteise. 

He  asked  Lucy  in  an  under-tone,  many  ques- 
tioos  about  Lady  Melford,  of  her  wealth,  family, 
tod  importance ;  to  all  of  which  it  seemed  she  gave 
satisfactory  answers,  for  Captain  Llewellen  grew 
i)mte  merry,  and  said,  it  must  have  been  a  great 
bappiness  to  his  unde  to  have  made  such  agree- 
able friends. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  bad  left  Treforis. 

It  was  about  two  days  after  this,  that  Mr. 
Lewellen  and  Lady  Melford  were  walking  in  the 
grounds  of  Treforis,  ostensibly  planning  some 
improvements,  but  in  reality  talking  of  affairs 
itearer  the  Squire's  heart. 

Lucy  was  at  some  little  distance  with  Lord 
Mdford.  They  were  in  a  shady  walk  bordered 
^  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  forming  a 
flrick  wall   on   either   side.      Lucy   continually 
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£uicied  that  she  saw  a  shadow  pass  between  tkjn 
branches ;  as  if  some  one  were  on  the  other  skE 
dodging  their  steps. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Llewellen  stopped  in  his  wbHk; 
and  said  emphatically — 

"  I  declare  to  Heaven,  my  lady»  he  makes  my 
life  so  miserable,  that  if  I  were  but  ten  yean 
younger,  I  would  marry  and  put  an  end  to  it" 

The  shadow  became  permanent,  and  there 
was  a  slight  rustle  amongst  the  outer  branches, 
as  if  something  were  trying  to  approach  nearer. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Llewellen,"  said  Lady 
Melford;  "forget  the  ten  years  you  wish  to 
recall,  and  marry  at  once." 

"  Will  it  be  a  wise  step  at  my  age  ?" 

"  *  Better  late  than  never,'  you  tell  me  that 
you  have  no  relation  but  this  nephew ;  and  when 
infirmity  and  real  old  age  begin  to  creep  apoo 
you,  who  will  you  have  to  take  care  of  and 
comfort  you  ?  You  will  find  many  a  pleasant 
woman,  who  will  think  an  agreeable  companiont 
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tnd  a  beautiful  place,  sufficient  compensation  for 
ti>c  loss  of  the  ten  years  you  deplore/* 

I^ucyand  Lord  Melford  came  up,  and  the 

coovenation  turned  on  other  subjects,  but  Lady 

iUferd  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  old 

%nre  was  more  gallant  to  Lucy  than  was  abso- 

itfd]r  requisite — the  most  beautiful  flowers  and 

^ts  were  for  her;  and  by  and  bye  she  heard 

iim  volunteering  to  drive  herself  and  the  Beres- 

fords  to  Llandyno,  to   see  the  remains  of   a 

^dendid  casde,  during  the  ensuing  week — an 

offer  gratefully  accepted  by  Lucy. 

Before  the  week  ended.  Captain  Llewellen  had 
re«appeared — ^this  time  he  was  going  to  make 
some  long  stay ;  he  was  envious,  he  said,  of 
^  pleasant  friends  that  his  uncle  was  mono- 


Mr.  Llewellen  took  but  little  note  of  his  pre- 

Mkoe,  although  like  an  evil  bird  of  [prey,  he 

seemed  to  be  always  hovering  about  him.     The 

greatest  comfort  to  his  uncle  was,  that  he  was 


Melford's  advice  till  he  felt  disposed  to  t 
by  daily  little  attentions  he  shewed  his  p( 
for  Lucy,  who,  never  dreaming  of  any 
but  kindDess,  received  them  with  a  franli 
tude  thit  became  her  admirably. 

After  the  Mdfords'  departure,  Mr.  Ue^ 
visits  became  more  frequent  to  Brondi 
\vas  constantly  {danning  some  fittle  excun 
the  gratification  of  the  whole  party. 

His  carriage  and  horses,  his  house  and 
were  at  their  disposal,  and  with  them,  h 
Lauim  laughed  at  Lucy,  and  declared  tl 
was  jealous  of  the  sensatioD  whidi  she  o 
and   Lucy  laughed,   and   called  bersdi 
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ras  his  nephew;  he  managed  to  aocom- 
is  unde  wherever  he  went — ^if  there  was 
Qd  for  him  in  the  carriage,  he  rode  :  he 
rays  watching  and  listening.  AU  at  once 
nner  (Ranged ;  from  a  spy  he  became  a 
the  flowers  and  fruit  which  had  formerly 
mt  to  Miss  Beresford,  with  only  a 
Muquet  directed  to  Miss  Demster,  were 
it  with  Captain,  instead  of  Mr.  Llewel- 
3mpliments.  Laura  however  always 
point  of  thanking  the  Squire  for  them, 
1  frequently  they  were  left  at  the  door 
I!aptun  himself. 

repulsed  his  attentions  as  gently,  and 
firmly  as  she  could.  She  might  have 
icrself  the  trouble,  for  nothing  daunted 
e  Captain,  and  if  only  he  displayed  the 
dour  and  perseverance  in  war  that  he 
n  love,  the  enemy  might  tremble  indeed, 
[uietly  assumed  that  his  attentions  were 
e  to  Lucy — he  would  answer  for  her, 

G  3 
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when  his  nude  addressed  a  qoestioD  to  h0 
''  Miss  Demster  will  like  to  do  this  or  Oat"-^ 
*'Miss  Demster  disapproves  of  diat  step.^ 
Sometimes  this  provoked  hacy  bq^ond  endur- 
anoe  and  she  would  say  **  Miss  Demsta  Hke 
her  own  way  too  well  to  allow  another  penoi 
to  answer  for  her — she  approves  and  dkapproie 
of  more  things  and  people  than  she  cares  to  td 
Captain  LteweUen." 

Nothing  repulsed,  the  Captain  shewed  i 
dauntless  front,  and  would  say  in  a  half-audiU 
whisper  "  Why  so  cruel  at  times  Miss  Demster 
when  you  know  I  cannot  exist  under  your  dia 
pleasure/' 

''  I  am  sorry  you  are  fated  to  be  an  early  vie 
tim/'  she  would  reply  sarcastically,  and  thei 
turning  away  begin  talking  to  Mr.  LlewcDen. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


Affairs  were  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  I  have 
described,  when  one  evening — afker  a  hard  day's 
work,  when  the  two  girls  had  been  on  a  fishing 
excursion  with  Mr.  Beresford,  wading  ankle* 
deep  through  rivers,  and  climbing  almost  im- 
passable barriers  of  rock  and  briar — Lucy  was 
sitting  in  the  little  arbour  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea  and  coast,  when  she  saw  a  tall 
shadow  stand  between  her  and  the  light.     She 
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started,  for  it  was  a  face  and  figure  that  were 
not  familiar  to  her. 

The  uncertain  light  of  the  autumn  evening, 
shewed  a  tall  masculine  woman,  plainly  dressed, 
yet  with  a  degree  of  carefulness  that  bespoke  her 
above  the  common  rank;  regarding  Lucy 
earnestly,  she  said : 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  Miss  Demster,  you  are 
safe,  although  Heaven  knows  I  have  been 
tempted  often  enough  of  late  to  do  you  harm." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Lucy,  greatly 
alarmed,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  summer- 
house  ;  "  I  have  never  willingly  injured  any  one, 
why  do  you  address  such  words  to  me  ?" 

"  For  pity's  sake  stay  ! "  cried  the  woman  in 
a  tone  of  agony — "  do  not  be  afraid — you  are  no 
coward ;  besides  your  sl'ghtest  cry  would  bring 
those  to  your  aid,  whose  presence  would  be  my 
ruin." 

"  Who  are  you  then  ?  why  are  you  come 
to  me,  a  stranger  ?" 
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"ListeD.     Six  years  ago  I  was  even  as  you 
are,  as  young,  as   innocent,  as   beautiful,   oh 
just  avenger  1  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful ; 
bat  I  was  poor — condemned  for  another's  sin 
(for  I  was  a  natural  child,  disowned  by  one  pa- 
^t,  and  hated  by  the  other)  to  eat  the  bread 
<)fdependance.     I  had  a  soul  as  others  have,  I 
Appose,  but  none  had  cared  to  tell  me.     I  had 
^  mind,  yes  1  I  know  I  had  a  mind,  for  I  had 
^tructed  myself  in  all  that  others  are  coaxed 
^nd  petted  into  learning.     I  had  read  largely — 
hooks — not  such  as  you  read — ^l)ut  such  as  fired 
it;y  brain,  and  roused  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
to  revolt  from  the  life  I  led — I,  who  was  the 
child  of  a  nobleman — as  truly   his,  as  if  the 
church's  prayers  had  sanctioned  my  title — with 
^11  the  hereditary  pride  of  an  old  race,  to  be 
Spurned  and  trampled  under  foot  by  low  cotton- 
spinners  !  remember,  I  was  not  trained  as  you 
We  been — ^you  must  judge  me  by  a  diflferent 
W  to  that  which  hedges  you  about,  and  keeps 
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7^^  ff^^^^  ^  ^  T€rj  ndlway  tmn  of  virtue:    An 
you  tempted  to  go  wrrag  ?    A  tiboasmd  ejm 
are  wBtdm^  a  thousand  tcH^^uesdamooraroiinl 
yon,  fflgnab  are  made  and  danger-fli^  put  ooi 
I  teDyoulifissDemster,''  shesaid  6extdj,  ''yn 
dare  not  do  wrong.     Wdl,   I  was  one  dMj 
writhing  under  insult,  diafing  and'  fietting  it 
the  chain  that  galled  me,  when  a  viator  at  the 
house  saw  me.     He  saw  me  as  I  was  ragiDK 
and  striking  at  the  bars  of  my  cage,  and  I  sup* 
posed  he  pitied  me,  for  he  spoke  kind  and  gendf 
words — kinder  than  I  had  heard  for  many 
day.     I  dare  not  think  of  that  time,  dare  d 
recall  the  arguments,  the  temptations,  the  p 
mises  which  were  held  out  before  me — If 
enough  that  I  fell,  although  not  till  the  r 
sacred  promises  were  given  that  when  the 
came  that  he  could  marry  me  without  utter 
he  would  do  so. 

"  For  three  or  four  years  I  lived  a  wild  Wf 
ing  life — partly  in  France  where  I  acquir 
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Imguage— paiily  here — three  children  were  bom ; 
^m  of  shame  and  misery,  even  as  1  was ; 
ud  for  their  sakes  I  bore  with  aD,  ever  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when,  by  marriage,  I  should 
be  able  to  give  them  a  name  of  less  shame,  than 
I  oould  bad  I  left  him,  over  whom  I  still  exer- 
cised considerable  power. 

"  Looking  onward  to  this  time,  I  have  led  a  life 
that  I  tremble  to  think  of ;  this  one  hope  shining 
Wore  me  like  a  star,  has  upheld  and  comforted 
me.     And  this  hope  is  quenched,  this  star  dim- 
med by  you !  by  you  whose  poor  meek  spirit 
^nd  pale  face,  will  not  be  able  to  keep  for  a  day 
the  heart  he  pretends  to  oflFer  you  !     You  will 
S^  to  church,  and  the  law  will  make  your  chil* 
^en  heirs  to  that  name  and  property,  which  to 
gain  for  mine,  I  have  perilled  my  soul — ^And  I 
liave  brought  it  on  myself !  poor  miserable  crea- 
tiire  that  I  was !     I  thought  that  all  were  like 
myself,  greedy  and  covetous  :  alas  I  did  not  re- 
member that  you  were  not  tempted  as  I  had 
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been,  that  you  were  not  seeking  to  redeem  I 
foul  wrong  I  was,  in  bringing  shame  and  misi 
on  innocent  children !  Oh  Lady  it  is  for  tb< 
not  for  myself  I  plead,  spare  them !  spi 
them!" 

She  sat  down,  covered  her  face  with  her  ham 
whUe  conclusive  sobs  shook  her  frame. 

The  light  dawned  on  Lucy  now,  and  taking  i 
woman's  hand  she  said  kindly : 

"  Is  it  of  Captain  Llewellen  you  speak  ?*' 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  poor  woman  " he  is 
husband,  if  oaths  uttered  in  the  face  of  Hes 
have  ought  binding  in  them." 

Lucy  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  standin* 
fore  the  weeping  figure  said  : 

"Know  then,  that  the  earth  holds  n^ 
abject  thing,  with  whom  I  would  not  rather 
than  with  him  ;  I  scorn  and  despise  him 

"  Swear  it,  oh  swear  it  by  Heaven." 

"  To  others,"  said  Lucy,  "  my  word  v 
ficient,  to  you  I  swear." 
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"  Oh  he  has  been  sorely  tempted,"  said  the 

poor  woman  trying  to  excuse  Uewellen,  *^  he  has 

i^eo  brought  up  as  his  unde's  heir»  and  if  the 

old  man  married,  all  would  be  lost" 

"  Is  he  thinking  of  being  married  ?"  said  Lucy. 

"Oh  do  you  not  know,  did  you  not  guess 

^t  be  wished  to  marry   you,   till   Llewellen 

*iRirted  him  ?" 

Lucy's  experience  of  life  was  not  very  larger 
^tMi  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of  a  character, 
V>  low  and  despicable,  as  that  of  Captain  Llew- 
^Hen,  each  act  revealed  him  in  yet  darker  co- 
lours :  she  talked  to  the  poor  woman  for  some 
^me,  tiybg  to  make  her  see  that  each  hour  she 
^"^etnained  with  Captain  Llewellen  but  increased 
*^  wrong  she  did  her  children. 

Starting  up  the  strauger  almost  glared  at  her 
cxdaiming  "  You  have  not  lied  to  me  !  you  do 
xiot  love  Llewellen  ?" 

"I  never  lie,"   said  Lucy   softly,  "I   have 
spoken  but  the  truth." 
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"  I  could  hate  you/'    returned  the  womaoL 
*'  standing  there  with  your  cold,  calm  face,  prouc 
in  your  spotless  name,  in  the  knowledge  of  wfaal 
you  ndght  do — ^while  my  heart  is  on  fire,  and 
every  nerve  racked  as  in  a  vice ;  I  could  curse 
you  I  tell  you ;  only  he  never  loved  you — bid 
he  loved  you,  had  he  professed  to  have  loved 
you — ^you  and  your  grave  ere  now,  had  not  been 
strangers !  but  he  argued  with  me  that  it  was  for 
me  and  mine,  to  save  us  from  ruin,  that  he  most 
marry  you.     I  thought  to  have  home  it  b^ter 
than  this,  but  it  maddens  me,  and  turns  me  from 
a  woman  into  a  devil.'' 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  to  comfort  you,  to 
convince  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear?'' 
said  poor  Lucy,  almost  at  her  wits'  end  by  tbiB 
strange  encounter — suddenly  her  face  crimsoDed, 
and  she  said  in  a  low  breathless  voice. 

"  You  are  faithful  ?     I  may  trust  you  ?  " 

" I  have  trusted  you,"  said  the  woman;  ^^ 
Llewellen  knew  I  was  here,  he  would  kill  me." 
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''Then  bear  me.  I  love  some  one  far  away  ; 
tt  truly,  as  deeply,  as  you  ever  loved  Llewellen : 
-mdy  that  will  prove  to  you  how  vain  your 
te  ar6;  I  have  done  all  I  can  now,"  said 
^y.  ''  I  had  thought  my  secret  would  have 
&d  with  me :  to  none  other  on  earth  would  I 
fciTetoldit." 

The  poor  woman  is  on  her  knees  at  Lucy's 
H  oovering  h^  hands  with  kisses— a  moment 
lodshe  is  gone — out  into  the  dark  shadow, 
iNdc  to  the  still  darker  one  that  is  about  her 
kome  for  ever. 

Lucy  felt  sorely  perplexed  and  troubled  at 
^hat  she  had  heard:  she  felt  precluded  from 
^^Ding  either  Laura  or  Mr.  Beresford,  from  the 
^plied  trust  the  woman  had  reposed  in  her. 
Perhaps  Captain  Llewellen  would  desist  from 
persecuting  her,  as  she  had  so  plainly  shown 
'^  that  his  attentions  were  disagreeable  to  her. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Lleweflen  was  going  to  drive 
*Wi  to  Uandyno,  she  would  be  better  able  to 
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judge  how  matters  were,  after  she  had  seen  him 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  she  found  it  very 
hard  to  keep  so  great  a  secret ;  it  stood  upon 
her  tongue's  end ;  ready  to  slip  out  upon  the 
slightest  provocation — she  longed  to  give  hints 
about  it,  to  look  mysterious,  in  order  to  set 
Laura  wondering ;  in  short  she  endured  a  miti* 
gated  martyrdom  during  that  evening  and  the 
following  morning,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Llewellen's  handsome  carriage  driving  to  the 
door,  she  had  not  told. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


While  the  strange  scene  recorded  it  the  last 
<^pter,  has  been  going  on,  in  the  summer 
house  of  Brondeg :  one  more  stormy,  has  been 
enacted  in  the  old  library  of  Treforis.  Mr. 
UeweQen  has  borne  with  his  nephew  to  that 
point  where  endurance  ends,  and  stem  resistance 
begins.  Captain  Llewellen  has  been  a  thorn  in 
^e  old  man's  side  through  all  his  life,  thwarted 
him  in  all  his  schemes  for  his  advancement,  and 
^ow  stands   between  him,   and   his  new-born 
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Ten  years  ago  he  bad  acted  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  was  pursuing  now. 
Mr.  Llewellen  wiU  bear  it  no  longer. 

*^  Rhys,  I  insist  upon  your  telling  me  what 
yoiu*  intentions  are  with  regard  to  Miss  Dems- 
ter  ?  I  wiU  not  have  you  play  fast  and  loose 
with  her  as  you  did  with  Miss  Lloyd  long  ago ; 
nor  wiU  I  have  you  persecute  her,  if  she  plainly 
shows  you  that  she  does  not  wish  for  your 
company  or  attentions." 

"  Really  sir,  you  speak  warmly/*  returned 
Captain  Llewellen  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  his  voice.  ''  I  have  not  at  all  made  up  my 
mind  upon  the  subject.'* 

"  But  that  is  the  very  thing  I  must  insist 
upon  your  doing.  By  Jove  sir,  you  shaU  I 
say.'* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disobey 
you/*  returned  the  captain  in  the  same  cold 
sinister  voice,  "  but  I  cannot  do  it  at  present ; 
you  would  not  have  me  marry  a  woman  I  do 
not  love.** 
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^  if  you  do  not  love  her,  by  Heaven  sir, 
*J  ^  yon  pretend  to  do  so  ?  " 

I  hardly  know,  unde,"  he  answered  with  a 
minaBed  yawn,  ^^  it  suits  my  present  turn  of 
■W I  suppose." 

"Do  not  chafe  me  Rhys ;  I  warn  you  not  to 
ijgor  me !  I  have  that  within  me  now,  that  will 
t,  if  you  keep  up  this  cursed  impertinent  tone, 
bk  better  of  it,  boy.  I  have  borne  much 
you.  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  kindness  now. 
you  love  Miss  Demster — if  you  mean  to 
irry  her — if  she  will  have  you — " 
**  If/'  interrupted  Captain  Uewellen  sarcasti- 

ly-  \ 

"Yes — if  she  will  have  you — then   I  have 

thing  more  to  say,  but  by  Heaven  I  won't  be 

deed  again/' 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon  sir,  but  I  had  no 

ea  you  had  designs  upon  Miss  Demster  on 

mr  own  account,  I  am  quite  sorry  to  interrupt 

lem." 
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"  Silly  boy !  I  tell  you,  do  you  hear  me !  y4 
are  tempting  your  fate ;  you  are  daring  me 
make  you  penniless." 

''  I  thoughti"  returned  Captain  liewellen  in 
the  same  cold  sarcastic  voice,  a  voice  that  itii* 
tated  his  unde  beyond  endurance ;  **  that  the 
property  was  entailed ;  if  so,  nothing  but  a  m  : 
of  yours  could  stand  between  me  and  its  pos-  \ 
session,  and  /  teD  you,  old  man  ;"  he  continued, 
his  long*suppressed  passion  getting  the  better 
of  his  judgment,  '*  that  I  will  take  care  there  is 
none  to  disturb  my  claims : — I  wiH  dodge  your 
steps,  and  thwart  your  silly  plans : — I  will  so 
help  me —  " 

Mr.  Llewellen's  face  was  actually  ghastly 
with  rage ;  speaking  slowly  and  bitterly  he  in- 
terrupted his  nephew. 

"  So  be  it — ^you  have  dared  your  fete,  you 
shall  meet  it ;  Rhys  Liewellen  you  are  de^ioS 
not  your  uncle,  but  your  father — ^you  are  my 
natural  son." 
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Coldly  and  distinctly  each  word  fell  as  the 

voice  of  doom  on  the  ears  of  Captain  Llewellen, 

^e  an  his  deeply  laid  plans  shrivelled  like  a 

icroU  before  the  withering  voice  that  left  him  a 

iDere  suppliant,  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  he  had 

ftr  80  many  years  been  braving.     He  rose  from 

ik  seat  without  a  word,  and   was  leaving  the 

iMn.     The  shock  had  stunned  him,  it  was  too 

great,  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  all  undisciplined 

as  he  was— he  thought  of  her,  who  should  have 

been  his  wife,  of  his  children,  and  the  thought 

was  agony.    He  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 

his  father's   word — for    the   existence    of  his 

supposed  mother,  had  always  been  involved  in 

So  much  mystery,  that  a  thousand  corroborative 

circumstances  rose  before  his  mind.       As  he 

gained  the  door,  he  turned  round  and  said  with 

exceeding  bitterness, 

"Mr.  Uewellen  you  are  revenged,  mine  is  yet 
to  come ;  '*  these  were  the  first  words  the  child 
^  such,  had  spoken  to  the  father.    Oh,  shame 

VOL.    II.  H 
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and  grief!  that  such  fathers   and   such  son 
should  be  iu  Christian  England  I  that  every  tone 
of  the  child,  from  its  first  low  wail,  to  its  dying 
agony,  should  be  a  plea  at  the  just  bar  of  God, 
against  the  injustice  of  those  who  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  sin,  have  given  it  the  heritage 
of  shame !  , 

"  Come  back,  Rhys,"  said  Mr.  UeweDeo, 
who,  like  many  other  angry  persons,  bitterly  re- 
pented his  words  directly  they  were  spoken. 
"  Come  back,  and  listen  to  me.  Although  the 
greatest  part  of  the  estate  is  entailed,  yet  there 
is  much  that  is  left  in  my  power ;  much,  that 
as  a  simple  reparation  to  your  poor  mother,  who 
died  when  vou  were  bom,  I  have  destined  to  be 
yours.  It  is  in  your  own  power,  if  you  behave 
properly,  to  secure  to  yourself  a  handsome  for- 
tune at  my  death,  as  you  have  enjoyed  a  biiMi- 
some  allowance  during  my  life.  I  do  not  fcHget 
that  I  owe  you  a  great  deal — I  have  striven 
through  my  life  to  pay  it — your  own  heart  will 
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I  vitoess  that  I  have  borae  with  you  when  you 
ittve  Dearly  driven  me  to  madness.  I  am  still 
Kidjr  to  do  what  I  can  to  further  your  happiness, 
if  you  win  but  control  yourself/' 

Oh  bow  despicable  a  heart  can  be,  that  has 
Allowed  no  rule  but  that  of  the  indulgence  of 
ib  own  evil  will.  Captain  Uewellen  replied  at 
ODce. 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  Miss  Demster." 
"  Nay,  Rhys  that  is  not  my  wish,  you  have  gone 
too  &r  now,  to  draw  back  with  honor ;  no,  I  would 
have  you  exert  'yourself  to  win  Miss  Demster's 
lo?e,  it  is  worth  a  trial  to  obtain — ^and  if  you 
succeed,  I  will  give  you  an  allowance  that  shall 
not  be  unworthy  of  ray  son,  and  when  I  die,  a 
fortune,  that  will  I  think  be  as  ample  as  your 
desires.  This  I  am  ready  to  do  if  you  marry  in 
accordance  with  my  wishes,  but  by  Jove  if  you 
tridc  me  again,  you  shall  be  a  beggar  1  so  look 
to  it  Rhys,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Llewellen 
of  Treforis,  stood  in  his  own  son's  way — Miss 

H  2 
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Demster  has  a  fortune  of  her  own  too,  inheriteN 
from  her  mother,  that  will  be  no  mean  additioi 
to  your  income/' 

And  the  father  and  son  parted. 

«  «  •  •  • 

The  materials  for  the  party  to  Llandyno  were 
not  of  a  very  promismg  character — but  Luqr 
was  determined  to  enjoy  it,  come  what  would 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  she  thought,  "let 
the  punishment  fall  on  the  head  of  the  one  who 
deserves  it !  I  mean  to  be  happy,"  so  she 
chatted  and  laughed  with  Mr.  Beresford  inside 
the  carriage  all  the  way,  while  Laura  and  Mr. 
Uewellen  were  making  miserable  attempts  at 
the  same  thing,  without. 

It  was  a  glorious  drive  over  hill  and  dak 
passing  many  a  goodly  habitation  of  moif^ 
times,  and  many  an  old  ruin  bearing  silent  wit- 
ness of  bloody  days  gone  by.  Lucy  hoped  they 
were  free  of  the  Captain,  but  they  were  hardly 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  castle  walls,  ere  they  saw 
him  ride  up. 
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He  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  but  he  accounted 
fiirit^  by  the  extreme  heat.  He  was  more  gen- 
tle and  subdued  than  was  his  wont,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  tiying  to  throw  into  his  manner  a 
degree  of  tenderness,  that  was  particularly 
oiwoxious  to  Lucy. 

''Now,  sir  Captain/'  she  said  to  herself,  "we 
ire  pitted  against  each  other,  are  we  ?  let  us  see 
vho  will  beat,  you  or  I  ?  if  you  dare !  you  shall 
tave  such  a  dose  as  you  do  not  expect.  Coute 
pi  coute.  m  master  you,  and  drive  away  that 
Jasty  sinister  look  of  your's.** 

Her  spirits  rose  with  the  prospect,  for  she 
w  of  rather  a  combative  disposition,  and  the 
diance  of  a  passage  of  arms  at  any  time,  had  an 
exhilarating  effect  upon  her ;  so  she  rubbed  up 
^weapons  and  bided  her  time. 

They  had  taken  their  luncheon  to  the  top  of 
lie  highest  tower,  (where  they  had  a  grand  pano- 
'unic  view  of  the  surrounding  country),  and  after 
%  had  eaten  it,  the  merry  jest  went  round,  and 
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Lucy  and  Laura  sang  the  *'  Ave  Santissim  9 
to  the  memory  of  the  past.     Then  Laura  cbai 
lenged  Mr.  Llewellen  to  a  grand  search  for  a 
certain  trilobite  which  was  said  to  exist  in  one  of 
the  rocks  near  the  castle.     They  all  joined  io 
the   hunt,  and  Lucy  became  so  engrossed  io 
hammering  away  at  every  bit  of  rock  she  found; 
that  she  did  not  discover  she  had  parted  fit)ai 
her    companions,   till   they    were   far    distant 
Another   stroke   of  her  hammer,  and  Captain 
Llewellen  was  before  her.     "  I'm  in  for  it  now,** 
thought  Lucy,  and  her  heart  died  within  her, 
for  she  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  bad  men, 
and  she  felt  that  she  hated  Captain  Llewdlen, 
as  nearly  as  she  could  hat«  any  one. 

"  Miss  Demster  alone  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  my  hammer,  a 
good  large  one  you  see,  and  the  rocks  for  com- 
pany." 

"  Happy  solitude,  to  be  companion  to  one  so 
fair!" 
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''Nay  rather,  happy  Miss  Demster,  to  have 
tbecompaoioDS  most  congenial  to  her." 

''Still  cruel  ?  or  may  I  venture  to  hope  that 
one  most  unworthy  is  included  in  the  list  of 
eompanions  ?  " 

"Hope,''  said  Lucy,  '*  cannot  exist  without 
her  twin  sister  dread,  where  nothing  is  dreaded, 
there  can  be  nothing  to  hope." 

Oh,  true  woman  1  well  nigh  bating  the  man, 
and  yet  a  little  piqued  because  he  is  asking  what 
she  knows  he  does  not  want. 

Captain  LleweUen  answered — 

"*  Oh,  Miss  Demster,  I  dread  everything,  I 
dread  your  displeasure." 

"Then  do  not  incur  it" 

"  Teach  me  how  to  avoid  doing  so,  dear  Miss 
Demster,  let  me  hope?  "  he  said  drawing  nearer 
b)  Lucy,  and  attempting  to  take  her  hand. 

She  sprung  aside,  as  if  hehad  been  some  loath- 
some reptile,  and  lifting  up  her  hammer  ex- 
<^med  earnestly. 
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''  One  step  nearer,  and  Thor  himself  shall  :Ka 
wield  his  hammer  with  more  honest  purpos 
than  I  will/' 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  with  such  soom  f  " 
returned  Captain  Uewellen  ;  **  think  what  you 
are  casting  from  you — love  strong  and  ardent— 
a  position  such  as  the  highest  in  the  land  might 
deign  to  accept,  for  Treforis  is  as  noble  a  pro- 
perty as  any  in  Wales.  Can  nothing  move  yoo 
from  your  disdainful  height  ? '' 

''  Know,  Captain  Uewellen/'  said  Lucy,  hxt 
eyes  kindling,  and  her  cheek  flushing,  "  that 
Lucy  Demster  would  rather  marry  a  ploughboy, 
with  an  honest  manly  heart,  than  link  her  fete 
with  such  as  you  !  Go  home,  and  seek  to  re- 
pair as  you  may,  the  evil  of  the  past !" 

"  Curse  me,  if  I  will  bear  this  any  longer  T 
said  the  Captain  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 
"  Llewellen  of  Treforis  to  be  flouted  at  and 
trampled  upon  by  a  low  manufacturer's  daugh- 
ter!     You  shall  sorely   repent  this   inscdeooe 
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proud  girl !  I  never  saw  the  woman  yet,  whom  I 
oould  not  make  tremble  before  my  revenge." 

"I  believe  it/'  said  Lucy ;  " I  believe  there  is 

DO  depth  of  meanness  you  are  incapable  of — it 

is  true,  I  am  as  you  say  a  manufacturer's  child, 

*bat  then  P     Neither  the  place  or  circumstances 

tf  your  birth,  any  more  than  of  mine,  were  in 

OQrown  power,  if  so  we  might  have  been  to 

Uame :  our  conduct  is  our  own,  and  in  that, 

and  that  alone,  true   gentleness,  true  nobility 


'*Mean  despicable  wretch,"  almost  shouted 
Captain  liewellen,  ^*  he  has  ventured  to  trap 
^e,  has  he  ?  lured  me  into  this  snare  to  mock 
^l  Am  I  to  understand  Miss  Demster  that 
^is  worthy  father  of  mine  has  made  you  the 
Confidant  of  his  early,  errors  I  suppose  he  calls 
^hem,  and  has  upon  the  ruins  of  my  honor 
baQt  the  foundation  of  his  own  success  ?  There 
shaD  be  a  day  of  reckoning  between  us  two ! 
fte  hour  of  retribution  is  not  far  off !  " 
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**  Hush  Captain  Lleweflen,'*  said  Lucy,  tre 
bling  at  the  evil  demon  she  had  evoked,  "  hu 
you  mistake  me,  I  never  knew  your  father, 
thought  he  had  died  long  before  I  was  bom." 

''  Dead  ?  no  he  is  alive  now  I  and  the  secre 
he  has  kept  for  thirty  years  for  his  pleasure 
shall  now  be  told  for  mine — I  will  not  live  alow 
in  your  virtuous  disdain — this  worthy  squire 
this  pattern  unde !  is  my  father !  now  go  Mis 
Demster,  and  choose  between  the  father  and  thi 
son!" 

"  I  will  indeed  go,"  said  Lucy  in  a  subduei 
voice,  **  but  let  us  not  part  in  anger — you  ar 
labouring  under  some  wild  delusion.  Mf 
Llewellen  has  been  very  kind  and  good  to  mt 
but  nothing  more  ;  you  will  believe  me  when 
3ay  he  never  could  be  anything  more  to  me^ 
the  idea  is  quite  absurd,"  she  said  almost  laugb< 
ing.  "Good-bye  Captain  LleweDen,  takemj 
advice,  although  it  is  given  by  a  woman— look 
your  life  in  the  face — act  honestly,  and  you  w 
bfe  far  happier  than  you  think  for." 
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As  she  spoke,  she  lightly  leapt  down  from  the 
W  rock  by  which  they  were  standing,  into  the 
^green  meadow  bdow^and  disappeared.  When 
the  party  met  to  return  home,  Lucy  simply  said 
tiiat  she  believed  Captain  Llewellen  had  already 
kft.     She  contrived  unobserved   to   ask   Mr. 
Uewdlen  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  before  he  left  Brondeg. 

Lucy  was  unlike  the  generality  of  girls  in 
many  ways — She  was  more,  what  is  called, 
"downright" — she  never  perplexed  her  mind 
with  many  arguments  or  doubts :  if  she  argued 
about  a  thing,  she  used  to  say,  she  should  be 
sore  to  do  wrong,  whereas  if  she  followed  her 
impulses,  she  often  floundered  into  right.  The 
more  she  thought  about  Captain  Llewellen,  the 
more  perplexed  did  she  become,  so  she  deter- 
mined to  follow  her  first  impulse,  which  was  to 
ten  all  that  she  knew  to  Mr.  Llewellen,  under  a 
strict  promise  of  secrecy,  leaving  him  to  act- 
she  hated  the  idea  of  being  a  party,  however 
innocently,  to  deception  and  fraud. 
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Mr.  LleweDen  was  prepared  for  somethiiii^ 
but  Dol  for  the  revdation  that  hacy  had  to  mtlf 
He  sat  listening,  as  if  in  a  dream,  makinj 
scarcely  any  remark,  for  he  had  kamt  to  a  giei 
extent  to  repress  in  Lucy's  presence,  the  saddfl 
bursts  of  wrath  to  which  he  was  so  mudi  ad 
dieted. 

Lucy  pleaded  the  poor  woman's  cause  so  etf 
nestly  and  eloquently,  that  something  in  Im 
tone  or  words  caused  a  chord  to  vibrate  io  th 
Squire's  heart,  that  had  been  stilled  for  yean- 
she  pleaded  as  she  would  have  pleaded  for  ha 
self,  she  said  '*  There  is  something  decidedly  do 
vulgar  in  the  poor  woman's  manner,  there  seem 
to  be  a  yearning  for  a  better  life  for  herself  ao( 
her  children,  and  who  knows,"  she  coDtinuad 
''  but  that  her  strong  determined  nature  migb 
exercise  a  salutary  control  over  her  husband,  aiM 
that  she  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  peso 
and  happiness  to  Treforis  ?  and  be  a  comfort  evei 
Mr.  Llewellen  to  yourself— besides,"  added  Uci 
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^^**"^^4tei?dy,  "  it  would  be  rights  and  God  always 

It  was  not  Lucy  who  was  speaking  now,  Mr. 
UBwellai's  thoughts  were  far  away  in  a  London 
gnet,  where  a  young  girl  lay  dying,  and  with 
lierlast  breath  oommended  her  wailing  baby  to 
lu8  care.  He  had  loved  that  young  girl  once — 
oarer  loved  any  other— he  would  have  married 
her,  but  that  he  feared  his  father's  wrath — and 
she  died — went  up  to  the  just  Judge  to  plead  her 
Wmgs  and  his  treachery,  was  perhaps  pleading 
them  there  now,  for  aught  he  knew — and  that 
availing  child  might  be  cursing  him  in  the  bitter- 
oeeg  of  his  soul,  for  being  the  means  of  bringing 
ft  like  fiate  upon  others — and  ere  long,  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed  in  that  miserable  room  must 
he  acted  over  again,  and  he  must  meet  her  whom 
he  had  injured. 

Mr.  Llewellen  remained  so  long  without 
speaking  that  Lucy  went  up  to  him,  and  said 


past,  ana  ii  rngniens  me. 

He  then  got  up  in  the  same  dre 
saying : 

''You  have  done  me  infinite  sen 
Demster — no  one  shall  know  what  I 
between  us,  excepting  my  future  da 
law ;  from  what  you  say,  I  think  she  ^ 
ciate  the  violence  you  have  done  yot 
for  her  sake.  Good-bye,  and  may 
bless  you." 

A  few  days  after  this,  and  Mr.  Lie? 
left  Treforis,  and  before  a  week  had 
rumours  began  to  get  afloat,  that  Cap! 
ellen  had  been  privately  married  in  Fn 
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time;  and  Abercwmri  was  apparently  given  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Squire  of  Progression 
and  Civilization. 

About  six  months  afker  these  occurrences, 
Logr  received  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  with 
these  words  enclosed,  ''From  one  who  in  the 
midst  of  an  evil  heart  found  a  germ  of  gratitude 
that  grows  stronger  from  day  to  day,  as  her  hap- 
pioess  increases." 

When  Lucy  received  this,  Mrs.  Rhys  Lle- 
weDen  was  the  leader  of  fashion  and  ton  at  Aber- 
ewmri.  I  must  add  it  was  more  for  the  grati- 
fication of  her  husband  than  of  herself. 

Whether  Lucy  told  this  strange  episode  in 
her  life  to  Laura — I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  reveal,  but  from  certain  sly  looks  and 
iK)ds  that  dart  fit>m  one  to  the  other,  when  the 
subject  of  matrimony  is  discussed,  I  fancy  the 
object  admits  of  argument. 


a*   T^i 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Time  passed  heavily  enough  with  Edward  at 
Redmarsh^  during  Laura's  absence — he  felt  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  live  for — and 
yet  there  were  six  thousand  souls  in  Redmarsb— 
hoping,  fearing,  suffering  souls — but  they  did 
not  interest  Aim — he  daily  felt  this  more  and 
more;  his  work  became  a  weary,  monotooous 
round.  He  talked  indeed  of  the  love  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  fallen  man — but  he  talked  in  a 
business-like  tone,  as  a  matter  of  business.-^Hc 
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^  hired  to  do  it  at  a  hundred  a  year,  and  he 
(iid  it :  but  the  life  and  motive  of  his  work  was 
gooe-^he  needed  Laura's  smile,  her  look  of  en- 
couragement to  help  him  on  his  way. 

Poor  Edward  !  Thousands  have  felt  as  he  felt, 
l^fore  him — thousands  will  feel  so  again.  All  who 
^  any  earthly  object  before  them,  as  their 
motive  in  life,  must  be  as  he  was,  restless  and 


Sir  Henry  Lovell  was  very  kind  to  him,  but 
%  did  not  sympathise. 

"You  are  so  terribly  in  earnest,"  Edward 
^d  to  him. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  know  I  carried  it  written 
on  my  ftjce,  j  thought  I  took  life  very  much  as 
rtcame." 

**  What  are  you  about  now  ?" 

"  Planning  a  garden  and  grounds  to  my  South 
Farm.'' 

**  The  one  near  Redmarsh  ?'* 
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"  That  will  not  be  a  long  work,  I  suppoc 
farmers  have  not  much  time  to  give  to  gardefl 
and  such  like." 

Sir  Henry  laughed. 

*'  I  should  have  explained/'  he  said,  '^  • 
thought  you  knew — the  plan  has  Mr.  Beresford'i 
approval.  The  garden  and  grounds  are  to  be 
public — they  are  for  the  poor  people,  and  will  be 
thrown  open  from  six  to  ten  every  evening  during 
the  summer  months — there  will  be  a  reading- 
room  attached,  with  books,  papers,  &&,  and 
either  myself  or  some  one  else  in  attendance 
every  Saturday  evening,  to  write  letters." 

"  Will  they  be  open  on  Simday  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  I  design  them  more  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  people  on  that  day,  than  on  any 
other." 

"  Will  it  answer  ?" 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  ansufef' 
ing — the  people  will  come." 

''  Yes,  but  will  it  make  them  better  chorcb- 
pcople  ?" 
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''That  18  not  the  end  I  propose  as  the  one  to 


** What  then?" 

'^Sirnjdy  their  happiness — I  am  not  going 
)  build  an  Ebal  or  Gerizim  from  which  to 
tonder  my  pet  curses  and  blessings — nor  am 
going  to  set  traps  and  snares  to  drag  the  peo- 
e  to  my  own  way  of  thinking — but  as  I  have 
sdy  received  of  the  good  gifts  of  God,  I  would 
ipart  of  them  to  others.  God  never  created 
e  more  beautiful  of  his  works  for  the  rich,  and 
e  less  beautiful  (if  any  of  His  works  can  be 
Qed  greater  or  less)  for  the  poor.  I  do  not 
onder  at  the  drunkenness  of  our  towns,  at  their 
t)fligacy — a  man  works  hard  all  day  long  for 
» &mily,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich — what 
ifreshment,  what  amusement  is  offered  him  ? 
epose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?  or  a  country 
alk?  A  wife,  and  half-a-dozen  children  con- 
^  in  one  small  heated  room,  offers  all  he  may 
^pect  of  one — pah !  he  turns  from  that  to  the 
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more  airy  public  house,  and  exchanges  the  weai 
some  complaints  of  a  sickly  wife  and  crying  babj 
for  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  bowling  green 
The  charms  of  the  other  alternative  are  usualff 
confined  to  a  hot,  dusty  turnpike  road,  where^ 
thanks  to  our  high  exclusive  hedges  and  tall  pork 
fences,  even  a  glimpse  into  the  promised  land— 
designed  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich— is 
denied  him." 

"  Sir  Henry,  you  are  a  radical !" 

"  No,  I  deny  it.  My  park  is  mine,  I  may  do 
what  I  will  with  it,  and  I  will  defend  my  right 
to  the  death.  I  can  fence  it  high  as  Babel  if  I 
choose,  shut  out  the  free  pure  air  of  Heav^i 
from  even  blowing  on  plebeian  brows — chain  up 
my  very  dogs  that  they  may  not  lick  the  sores  I 
do  not  choose  to  see.  I  may  do  this,  for  they 
are  mine." 

"What  then?" 

"  1  dare  not." 

"  Why  r' 
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''I  am  a  Christian — had  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semaoe  been  mine,  I  might  have  walled  it  in, 
^  iieQoed  it  romid,  and  denied  admittance  to 
tbe  Saviour— even  so,  may  I  do  now — I  may, 
pvchanoe,  withhold  a  rood  of  ground  on  which 
lome  agonised  soul  might  pour  out  its  griefs  to 
Heaven.  No,  Sidney,  I  will  lower  my  hedges, 
ivdaoe  my  fences,  and  invite  the  poor  to  share 
God's  gifts  with  me." 

"But  they  will  steal  your  timber,  damage 
your  trees,  and  trample  down  the  flowers." 

"  No,  they  will  not  I  shall  not  admit  them 
at  all  hours,  only  when  I  have  stated.  Are  they 
^  mine,  Mr.  Sidney  ?  and  I  am  no  radical." 

"  They  will  only  abuse  you  for  what  you  do 
Dot  do,  and  never  thank  you  for  what  you  do." 

"  Then  they  will  have  been  badly  taught.  I 
augur    better    things    from    your    well -filled 


"  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  hard  to  solve." 
"Not  at  all — don't  look  at  it  as  a  problem, 


an  utterly  distinct  and  separate  body  f 
selves,  to  be  dealt  with  by  different 
acted   upon    by  different  influences, 
rather  judge  of  them  by  myself.     Afte 
like  recreation — I  seek  and  take  it. 
man  likes  the  same  thing,  and  takes 
means  to  get  it.     My  money  enable 
have  a  choice,  while  choice,  to  a  great 
denied  the  poor  man :   I  would  seek  1 
it,  seek  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  bett 
recreation,  than  the  public  house    or 
green  affords,  and  I   would  try  to 
choice  pleasant  to  him.     I  like  acquiri 
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''Well,  I  would  give  the  poor  man  the  choice 
tf  aoquiring  useful  knowledge,  healthful  news, 
md  studying  God  in  His  most  beautiful  works. 
Bemember,  Mr.  Sidney,  we  in  England  have 
ftwv  innocent  pleasures  for  the  poor,  than  any 
otter  oountry-^there  is  scarcely  a  town  abroad, 
where  there  are  not  public  walks,  picture  gal- 
leries, &c.,  all  free  to  the  poor." 

"Ah,  that  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  one  of  the 
niost  picturesque  sights  I  know,  to  see  the 
iodevards  of  a  litde  country-town  abroad,  on  a 
Sunday  or  fete  day — the  hundreds  that  flock 
there  in  their  gayest  attire  to  have  a  chat,  and 
see,  and  be  seen — yes,  that  is  very  pretty,  but  in 
England,  the  dress,  if  smart,  is  so  flaunting,  so 
little  picturesque  about  it." 

'*I  was  not  talking  as  an  artist  —  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  amount  of  happiness  conferred  upon 
*e  people." 
"You  are  so  teiribly  in  earnest." 
"  So  you  have  said  before.     I  am.  afraid  I 
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must  have  been  boasting,  or  speaking  in  sonM 
way  wrongly,  to  give  you  that  idea,  and  yet,"  h^ 
said,   correcting  himself ;   "  I   should  not  be 
ashamed  of  being  in  earnest.     By  and  bye,  yon 
know  Mr.  Sidney,  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
plan  or  execute  ;  my  day  will  be  past,  and  I  sbil 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  down  and  awak 
my  wages,  trusting  to  His  mercy  who  *  measiM 
life  by  love.'    That  sudden  *  bringing  up '  in  the 
face  of  eternity,  is  an  earnest  thought  Sidney,— 
yes — I  pray  God  to  make  me  more  in  earoest 
I  have  dallied  and  played  with  life  long  enough/ 
"  You  must  not  let  these  thoughts  aflFect  your 
spirits,  and  make  you  melancholy." 

**  Melancholy  !"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  his  frank 
hearty  way,  while  a  bright  light  shot  up  ftM 
under  his  brown-glad  eyes.  "  No,  I  am  sddom 
that,  thank  God.  It  would  be  a  strange  return 
after  I  had  planned  and  prepared  my  gardeOi 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming,  the  birds  carol- 
ling, and  the  sun  shining,  for  the  people  to  enter 
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tbem,  with  downcast  looks  and  moaning  voices, 
gnunhliDg  that  they  were  not  better — but  you 
Ather  expect  that/'  he  said,  laughing ;  *'  well,  I 
An't:  and  neither  will  I  walk  through  this 
Ugfat-glad  earth — ^bkst  as  I  am  on  every  hand 
hj  a  bountiful  Father — ^with  slow  melancholy 
rteps^  and  measured  voice,  and  eyes  afraid  of 
loddog  on  God's  works — God  loveth  a  thankful 
hevt  as  well  as  a  cheerful  giver,  and  I  trust 
that  come  what  may,  I  shall  never  forget  His 
goodness  to  me,  never  forget  to  thank  Him 
ferit." 

"You  have  so  many  blessings,''  said  Edward, 
in  a  repining  tone. 

"Yes,  blessings  unnumbered — and  yet  I 
^metimes  think,  that  life  is  not  so  unequally 
Qttted  out  to  us  as  we  suppose.  Somethiug  is 
^thhdd  from  one,  and  given  to  another,  that 
equalizes  more  than  we  imagine." 

Sidney  flushed,  fcnr  he  remembered  one  bless- 
iog — ^the  one  they  both  most  coveted  on  earth, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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that  had  been,  as  it  were,  snatched  from  Siv 
Henry  to  be  given  to  him. 

"  Yes/*  he  said,  humbly ;  "  true  happiness  is 
not  confined  to  any  circumstances — ^it  is  to  be 
found  as  easily  in  a  prison,  as  a  palace."  • 

''  I  would  not  choose  the  former  abode  to 
seek  it  in,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  although  I  quite 
agree  with  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  Supposing 
now  we  try  to  find  a  little  of  it  in  one  of  Mb. 
Browne's  good  cups  of  tea  ?" 

They  were  sitting  talking  beneath  one  of  tta 
spreading  cedars  in  the  Erdbury  garden.  Tlcy 
rose  and  entered  the  house. 

"  We  will  have  tea  in  my  room,  Small/'  said 
Sir  Henry  to  the  butler,  whose  enormous  sise 
belied  his  name  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner. 

Edward  had  not  often  been  admitted  to  Sir 
Henry's  own  room,  although  he  had  fi^ucntly 
heard  of  it  fi-om  Laura,  whose  favourite  room  it 
was — it  looked  out  upon  the  calm  tranquil  hk^ 
where  weeping  willows  caressingly  played  with  tb 
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balf-slumbering  waters:  the  pure  star  of  the 
last  lingering  blossoms  of  the  jessamine  looked 
in  at  the  old  Elizabethan  window,  while  brilliant 
genmiums  and  salvias  adorned  the  flower*beds. 
It  was  a  sheltered  spot,  and  although  a  faded 
leaf  lay  here  and  there,  still  autumn  seemed  to 
shrink  from  laying  her  blighting  hand  upon  it. 

"I  do  not  often  use  this  room,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  as  they  sat  down  ;  "  but  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  be  in  it  —  it  contains  many 
evidences  of  its  former  occupier,  when  Miss 
Beresford  was  my  pupil.  Pray  look  at  anything 
you  like,  those  are  her  drawings,"  pointing  to 
some  grotesque  figures  on  the  wall ;  "  she  used 
to  promise  to  furnish  it  for  me,  but  i  suppose 
ere  long  I  shall  have  to  remove  some  of  even  its 
present  possessions  to  another  house." 

He  spoke  cheerily,  as  if  to  make  Edward  feel 
at  home.  It  had  quite  the  contrary  eflfect, 
Edward  never  felt  more  morose  or  melancholy, 
^d  on  Sir  Henry's  leaving  the  room  to  see  a 

I  2 


was  1  born  to  bring  grief  and  miser 
one  1  love — my  father,  mother,  Mac 
now  Laura  !''  a  groan  of  inexpress 
burst  fix)m  him.  He  looked  around 
room — the  pictures  all  had  Laura's  ini 
opened  the  books — one  was  an  Italian 
there  were  her  marks,  as  day  by  da; 
her  lesson — her  name  and  Sir  Henry' 
over  and  over  again,  in  fits  of  absc 
attention.  He  took  up  Dante — in  n< 
page  were  little  underlinings — those  pc 
so  dear  to  women,  by  which  they  seen 
priate  the  author's  thoughts  and  asp 
themselves. 
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**  Soon  as  I  had  changed 
kiy  mortal,  for  immortal,  then  he  left  me 
And  gave  himself  to  others ;  when  from  flesh 
To  spirit  I  had  riseui  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 
Iutt  less  dear  to  him,  and  valued  less." 

Edward's  brow  became  dark  with  jealousy. 
'*  What  right  has  Lovell  to  these  books  ?"  he  said 
iiigrily  —  **  what  right  has  he  to  keep  these 
ftolish  mementos  of  a  child's  friendship  ?" 

He  would  have  given  the  world,  had  they 
bdonged  to  himself.  "  What  right  has  Lovell 
over  Laura's  thoughts  ?"  he  asked,  getting  more 
jealous  and  angry,  as  every  moment  shewed 
Um  more  and  more  of  Laura's  heart  in  days 
gone  by.  Conscience  spoke  loudly  in  return* 
""  Edward  what  right  have  you  ?" 

*'  She  is  mine !  I  have  bought  her !  I  have 
given  the  price  of  my  soul  to  call  her  mine  \ 
^  shall  dare  dispute  it  ?  She  is  mme  I  say, 
"lune,  mine." 
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"  I  b^your  pardon/'  said  Sir  Henry  entering 
"  were  you  calling  ?"  No  answer.  "  I  wish,  i 
you  do  not  mind,"  he  said,  not  noticing  Edward^ 
looks,  "  that  you  would  come  and  see  the  poo 
woman  outside — it  is  a  terrible  story,  she  declare 
that  she  is  that  man  Brooks*  wife.'* 

"What  Mary?" 

*^  Oh  no,  quite  a  beggar,  a  poor  creature  io 
rags,  dragging  about  two  or  three  children :  but 
she  has  her  marriage  lines,  as  she  calls  it,  with 
her,  and  her  story  seems  probable." 

"  Poor  Mary  !"  said  Edward  in  a  low  changed 
voice — it  was  well  they  were  threading  long 
dark  passages,  or  Sir  Henry  would  have  observed 
the  terrified,  ghastly  look  of  his  companion. 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  true,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  trial 
to  her." 

It  was  true — there  could  be  no  mistake. 
Brooks  had  married  her  some  years  before,  wheo 
she  was  quite  a  girl — he  had  beaten  her— nearly 
broken  her  heart,  and  then  left  her. 
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"  Was  there  no  cause  for  bis  desertion  f  Sir 
Henry  questioned  very  closely^  and  at  last  the 
loman  admitted  that  she  had  drank. 

"He  drove  me  to  it/'  she  said  angrily  at  be- 
ing made  to  confess,  "  he  jused  me  so  iU  that  I 
most  either  have  drank  or  died'' 

"  If  he  treated  you  so  badly^  why  do  you  seek 
him  now?*' 

f  **  Because  I  heard  that  he  was  married  again, 
lod  I  could  not  bear  that,  for  I  loved  him  once, 
besides,"  she  added,  "  the  wages  that  should  be 
spent  to  support  me  and  mine,  shall  never  be 
ipent  on  another  woman." 

Sir  Henry  told  the  poor  creature  all  he  knew 
^that  Brooks  had  left  Redmarsh  some  months 
before,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of,  but  that 
it  was  supposed  he  was  in  Staffordshire.  He 
gave  her  money  for  her  present  relief,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  return  to  her  home  saying — if 
Brooks  appeared  again  at  Redmarsh  he  would 
try  and  persuade  him  to  go  back  to  her. 


merciful  God  was  in  removing  her  lit 
Oh,  I  hope  she  did  not  know,  did  not  g 
Brooks  was  a  married  man,  if  she  did  '' 

''  I  tell  you/'  interupted  Edward,  "  tl 
in  Heaven  are  not  purer  than  she  ii 
thought,  all  idea,  of  such  a  thing — oh 
Father  Thou  wilt  not  impute  one  breath 
to  her  I  it  were  unjust !" 

"  You  think  then,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
at  his  wild  manner,  "  that  Mary  knowi 
of  this  wife?" 

''  Mary  ?  oh,  I  do  not  know,  I  shoi 
not ;  you  had  better  ask  her." 


«  /^-  -.^,,  o>' 
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Speeding  away  fix)m  the  dark  thoughts  that 
baunted  him — ^his  oonsdence  striving,  fighting, 
inttliDg,  with  his  heart — and  yet  he  kept  it  at 
Itt/.    Warning  after  warning  came  :  at  first  he 
pot  them  aside— now  he  almost  mocked  them. 
M  phantoms  seemed   to  dance  before  him 
imidst  the  dark  shadows  of  the  oak  trees — he 
walked   quickly   onwards — he  felt    afraid — he 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  within,  and  a  thou- 
sand fiemtastic  voices  jeered  at  him  from  without 
—he  called  aloud  that  he  might  prove  his  own 
identity,  the  voice  that  spoke  did  not  sound  like 
bit  own.     He  hurried  away  from  the  trees  into 
the  dear  moonlight — what  dark  shadow  tracked 
him?   hastening  when   he  hastened,  standing 
still  and   quivering  before   his  gaze  when  he 
stood  still? 

''  Madelena,''  he  cried  in  agony,  "  Madelena 
whfare  art  thou?"  The  faded  autumn  leaves 
feU  at  his  feet  for  answer. 

I  3 


178 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Lady  Elizabeth  is  at  the  Hall  with  bcr 
daughter  Agnes — she  is  reconciled  now  to  An- 
nette's change  of  faith. 

"  Such  brilliant  prospects  my  dear  Mr.  Sid- 
ney 1  Mr.  de  Vere*s  eldest  brother  has  died 
suddenly,  and  he  is  the  next  heir  to  the  tide  aod 
estates  of  Lord  Arden — my  poor  dear  Annette  is 

becoming  the  rage  at  Rome.    The  Princess 

andLady are  quite  turningher  brab^the  Pope 

himself  has  condescended  to  do  the  civil.    An- 
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nette  tells  me,  but  this  is  a  great  secret,  that  she 
is  writing  a  book,  coDtrasting  the  two  systems 
of  Rome  and  England;  poor  dear  child,  she 
bad  a  great  deal  of  talent,  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceived, but  it  was  thrown  away  here.  By  the 
v»y  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  Mrs. 
de  Vere's  book,  as  she  tells  me  it  will  not  be 
published  in  her  own  name :  it  is  to  be  called 
'A  peep  at  Religious  houses  abroad.'  I  am  told 
it  is  very  piquante  and  dever.*' 

Edward  had  never  discovered  Annette's  cle- 
verness ;  he  had  put  her  down — ^perhaps  a  little 
QQcharitably  so — as  a  flirting  enthusiastic  woman ; 
^th  good  in  her  (as  who  has  not)  if  any  one 
Would  take  the  trouble  to  bring  it  out,  and  guide 
it  in  a  right  direction.  He  felt  no  little  curiosity 
to  see  the  book,  as  he  did  not  doubt  it  would  be 
Worthy  alike  of  the  head  and  the  heart  of  Mr, 
deVere. 

Agnes   Fairfax   sat   and  listened.     She  had 
grown  up  from  a  timid,  shrinking  girl  into  a 
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timid  shrinking  woman.  Poor  child,  she  had 
been  crushed  out  of  all  original  likeness  to  her- 
self, by  the  weight  of  her  four  elder  sisters 
(who  were  all  loud  and  demonstrative,)  and  her 
mother  ( who  was  the  loudest  and  most  demon- 
strative of  all.) 

She  had  been  called  ''  baby"  till  she  was  five 
feet  high,  and  "  child ''  ever  since,  till  she  had 
learned  to  think  of  herself  as  a  child,  and  to 
have  no  opinion — at  least  no  expressed  opinion 
— of  her  own. 

She  had  been  her  Father's  pet  and  darling, 
and  had  lived  so  much  with  him  during  his  life- 
time, that  when  he  died,  she  sank  down  more 
than  ever  into  her  own  thoughts  and  ways. 
''  She  is  too  like  her  Father,  to  make  anything 
of,"  Lady  Elizabeth  would  remark  to  her  elder 
daughters. 

Since  Annette's  marriage  she  had  lifted  up 
her  head  a  little,  and  timidly  peeped  at  the  world 
about  her.     She  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  gay 


» 
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«m1  pleasant-looking  world — a  world,  she  fan- 
cied, that  might  be  made  something  of,  if  only 
it  were  given  a  fair  chance,  and  not  overrun  by 
bid  men. 

I  In  person  Agnes  was  small  and  plain,  with 
i  Jfigegrey  eyes,  shadowed  by  long  black  lashes — 
i  so  long  indeed  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  drooped 
iMiavOy — that  redeemed  her  face  from  being 
positively  ugly.  She  had  a  quick  earnest  way  of 
speaking,  as  if  she  felt  she  had  something  to 
tty,  and  was  afraid  of  being  interrupted  before 
she  could  say  it ;  and  interrupted  she  usually 
Via  with  **  Don't  be  silly  child,  what  can  you 
bow  about  such  things?"  so  Agnes  in  time 
possessed  that  more  excellent  thing  in  woman, 
than  even  a  sweet  voice,  namely,  the  gift  of 
holding  her  tongue,  and  learning  in  silence  and 
subjection. 

Sir  Henry  used  to  say  "  when  Agnes  Fairfax 
mtrries,  won't  she  be  revenged  upon  her  husband 
for  all  these  years  of  silence  ?" 
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In  the  meantime  Agnes  has  found  a  hosbaikd^ 
as  sflent   and  thoogbtfiil  as  hersdf.     Far  into 
the  boon  of  night  she  might  be  seen  writ- 
ing at  her  desk  in  her  quiet  room.     The  "  sStf 
child  **  was  drawing  from  her  own  heart  visioDS 
of  love  and   greatness,  sodi   as   she  dreamed 
might  be  upon  earth.     But  thb  Edward  did 
not  know  as  he  sat  talking  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
trying  to  say  something  civil  about  Mrs.  de  Vere's 
**  spirituelle"  nature,  and  upon  what  pleasure  the 
literary  world  might  look  forward  to  any  prodiM5- 
tion  from  her  pen. 

Edward  would  say  almost  anything  this 
morning,  for  the  day  appointed  for  his  seoood 
visit  to  Abercwmri  was  drawing  near,  and  be  is 
looking  forward  to  it  with  a  feverish  anxiety  be 
can  hardly  explain  to  himself.  He  is  grown  so 
restless  and  changed  from  the  Edward  he  "^ns 
when  he  first  came  to  Redmarsh  that  he  bas  to 
endure  a  thousand  questions  regarding  his  healtbi 
and  as  many  receipts  to  ensure  its  recovery. 
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Mra.  Lowe  grows  quite  melaDchoIy  about  it 

—''she  always  knew  it  must  end  io  this  way — 

tt^  poor  young  man  was  working  himself  to 

<fcitii — she  saw  it  would  be  so  fix)m  the  first — 

*)  good  ever  came   of  being   over-religious — 

«iiy  can't  people  be  like  their  neighbours  ?  Now 

ttere's  Kate  O'Grady — a  good  enough  girl  for 

iQybody,  only  she  makes  no  fiiss — she  dresses 

Klce  other  peojde,  (which  means  that  she  out- 

Hds  her  allowance  every  year,  and  spends  the 

ittermost  sixpence  upon   her  dress)   goes   to 

hurch,  says  her  prayers,  gives  to  the  Jews  and 

missionaries,  and  what  can  people  want  more  ?  " 

^  Bless   me,   what   indeed  ?  "    echoes     Mr. 

jowe. 

Lady  Elizabeth  recommends  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  to  the  poor  curate ;  while  his  more 
lumUe  friends  offer  him  "  tormental  tea/'  a  large 
ar  of  which  Edward  finds  at  his  lodgings. 

But  the  cause  of  his  ailment  is  far  deeper 
down  than  Lady  Elizabeth  or  even  Mrs.  Lowe's 
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penetration  can  fothom.     Oh  there  is  no  sick*^ 
ness  80  terrible,  so  hard  to  bear,  as  that  of  ^ 
heart  that  is  not  at  peace  with  itself.     In  vaio 
the  flowers  bloom,  the  birds  sing  their  sweetesi 
songs,  the  blessed  sunshine  floods  their  way — 'tk 
not  for  them — they  cannot  take  it  to  their  owb 
heart's  home  to  shed  its  gladness  there,  for  tbqf 
are  wanderers,  seeking  up  and  down  for  thai 
which  only  is  to  be  found  in  the  quiet  recesses 
of  their  own  bosom.     Welcome  any  pain,  any 
sorrow,  that  leaves  the  soul  unharmed  and  at 
peace  with  its  God. 

This  peace,  Edward  had  not  known  since  the 
day  on  which  the  temptation  of  seeking  to  gain 
Laura's  love  was  willingly  cherished  by  him- 
He  shut  his  eyes,  barred  the  windows  of  bis 
soul,  that  the  truth  might  not  penetrate  them— 
but  he  knew  it  for  all  that.  He  tried  to  stifle 
the  knowledge,  to  deaden  the  sharp  pain  it  gif* 
him  ;  but  it  existed  still — sometimes  motiooksSr 
speechless  indeed,  but  the  dead  still  weight  cf 
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lew,  never  for  a  moment  left  his  heart, 
ur  waking,  his  life  was  haunted.  A 
ever  sounded  in  his  ears  *'  Confess/' 
uld  not  heed,  and  often  in  his  mad 
ified  it,  and  strove  to  tear  asunder  the 
still  feebly  linked  him  to  his  better 

a  hypocrite :  he  needed  no  voice  to 
lis — in  characters  of  fire  it  was  graven 
eun.  Standing  ministering  at  God's 
r,  it  seemed  written  on  the  page  of 
t,  it  glared  at  him  from  every  line. 
N  how  he  suffered,  for  he  dared  tell 
le  knew  how  day  by  day  he  felt  im- 
very  shame  to  hide  his  face  from  the 
sence  in  which  he  stood. 
Jl  the  warning  voice  encouraged  him 
i,  and  still  he  turned  away  as  Laura's 
<re,  and  goodness,  shone  before  and 
im. 
)uld  see  her  soon,  and  her  presence 
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would  drive  away  these  wearying  sickening 
thoughts,  and  '*  some  day  **  (that  bright  Aurora 
of  the  future !)  when  he  had  gained  Laura's 
whole  heart,  he  would  tell  her  all. 

A  thousand  mockmg  voices  clamoured  round 
him.  "  You  dare  not,  you  dare  not,**  they  cried, 
"  where  is  Madelena  ?  " 

No — he  knew  he  dare  not — that  knowledge 
lay  with  the  other,  a  cold  stem  weight  upon  his 
heart. 

Poor  Edward !  do  you  pity  him  ?  There  are 
upon  this  dear  glad  earth,  millions  of  souls  such 
as  he  was — beware  lest  you  add  but  a  feather's 
weight  to  the  temptation — whatever  it  may  be 
— that  is  hurrying  them  on  to  death. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


ArvsR  Mr.  Llewdlen's  departure^  Abercwmri 
Was,  as  I  have  stated,  apparently  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  Squire  of  Progression.  No 
such  thing — opposition  is  a  Hydra  headed  mons- 
ter !  a  Phoenix  !  a  Chameleon  !  catch  it,  bum  it, 
behead  it — it  changes  its  appearance  continually, 
while  a  dozen  heads,  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  one  you  attacked,  spring  up  exulting 
from  the  ashes. 
Mr.  Llewellen  is  no  sooner  peaceably  disposed 
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o(  than  die  question  beoomes,  insleid  of  one  ^ 
power,  one  of  rdigion  and  pcditics. 

Dissenters  are  in  arms !  **  We  wiD  not  have 
die  chnrdi  forced  down  our  diroats — we  wiB 
take  our  diildren  finom  your  schod,  we  wiD  psf 
for  them,  dothe  them,  and  give  them  treats  at 
you  do.^    In  pomt  of  feet,  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  becomes  a  saleable  commo- 
dity, and  they  who  offer  the  highest  bribe,  win 
the  day. 

But  woe  betide  the  parish,  if  the  church  puts 
itself  in  array  against  the  meeting  ! — there  frill 
be  fierce  accusations,  and  fiercer  recriminatioiis, 
man's  most  evil  passions  will  be  let  loose,  and 
blessed  Charity,  the  very  life  of  Christ's  Religion, 
will  be  foigotten. 

Let  the  little  cross  that  stands  as  a  seotiod 
over  the  church  porch,  stretch  out  its  sbiniog 
glittering  arms  to  Heaven,  ready  to  embrace  aO 
who  come  beneath  its  influence.  Let  the  truB 
light  shine,  and  meekness,  gentleness,  love,  aod 
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charity,  follow  in  the  way,  bat  leave  the  rewUj 
for  that  alone  belongs  not  to  thee. 

The  heat  and  noise  of  the  opposition  did  not 

RKh  Uanabwddr.      The  little  village    stood 

Aoe  on  its  isolated  hill — it  stands  there  still — 

with  its  white* washed  church,  and  white-washed 

iQeetiDg  weQ  nigh  side  by  side,  and  when  the 

chvch  beU — ^that    calls  the  people  to  its  one 

sabbath  service — ceases  to  ring,  the  congr^ation 

p3ur  out  of  one  into  the  other.     They  know 

hat  little  difference  between  the  two,  but  they 

Iflce  the  meeting  best. 

Of  Roman  Catholics  there  are  none,  literally 
iione.  In  the  County  Town  there  is  a  neat 
fittle  church,  but  few,  if  any,  save  the  wandering 
Irish  attend,  and  the  Priest  leads  a  peaceful  quiet 
life,  between  saying  masses  for  the  dead  and 
Hving,  and  cultivating  flowers  for  the  Altar. 

The  Celtic  nature,  as  developed  amongst  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Wales  is  not  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  the  Roman  Creed — and  very 
few  missions  for  their  conversion  are  attempted. 
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These  things  Laura  Beresford  discovered   i 
her  visits  amongst  the  people — she  found  oui 
more  in  a  week  than  Mr.  Beresford  did  in  a 
month,  for  no  one  was  afraid  of  her :  her  voioe^ 
her  manner  and  look  invited  confidence:  sbe 
possessed  the  pow^  of  sympathy  to  the  greatest 
extent :  the  school  boy  stopped  his  wail  to  shot 
Laura  the  broken  satchd — the  young  girl  blusb* 
ingly  confessed  her  love — the  matron  asked  ad* 
vice  about  her  children — dissenters  as  wdl  tf 
church  people  came  to  Miss  Beresford  for  bdp 
or  comfort,  with  trust  and  confidence,  for  thej 
knew  that  no  church  catechism  lurked  in  am- 
bush behind  the  tin  of  broth,  or  unwound  itsdf 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  flannel  petticoat 
She  lived,  rather  than  preached,  and  the  light 
that   encompassed  her  steps,  showed  the  way 
more  clearly  than  a  thousand  sermons  would 
have  done. 

Foolish  Nanny  steals  to  her  side,  and  takes 
her  hand  as  she  enters  the  church  door,  aod 
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'EDceGog  down  watches  her,  and  strives  that  her 
ovDpoor  prayers  may  take  their  flight  to  Heaven 
with  hers:  she  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  she 
Us  stronger  and  purer  when  she  is  near  her. 

Poor  Nanny  is  daily  expecting  Gabriel,  but  he 
does  not  come.  The  wedding  gown  is  made, 
nd  lies  in  the  little  chest  of  drawers  in  Nanny's 
room  like  a  shroud — the  **  ystafell "  is  completed, 
-'-fresh  oat  cakes  are  baking  day  by  day,  and  still 
Gabriel  lingers. 

Nanny   does  not  complain,  but  she  spends 
bours  of  every  day  standing  or  sitting  on  a  lone 
rock  by  the  sea  shore,  sweeping  the  horizon  wit 
her  wild  earnest  eye  for  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
strange  sail. 

Laura  knows  the  spot  well.  The  rock  juts 
from  the  main-land,  far  out  into  the  sea,  and 
when  the  tide  is  in,  the  waves  come  dashing  up 
against  it,  leaping,  rolling,  and  tearing  at  it,  and 
then  tumbling  back  headlong  with  a  cry  of 
defeated  rage. 
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Ivy  dings  to  the  rugged  sides,  and  amidst  H 
dark  leaves,  the  white  owl  builds  her  nest,  and 
mingles  her  melancholy  hoot  at  night,  with  (be 
roaring  waves,  and  sea  birds'  cry. 

Nanny  is  grown  very  white  and  thin,  and  her 
eye  gleams  with  a  stranger  light  than  ever. 
Laura  sometimes  takes  her  work  and  sits  beside  ; 
her  on  the  lonely  rock,  and  then  Nanny  w3 
gently  lay  her  head  ^upon  Laura's  lap  and  sleep 
from  very  weariness,  often  starting  up  with  a 
troubled  cry — "  Is  Gabriel  come  ?*'  | 

When  questioned  why  she  likes  this  mebn- 
choly  place,  she  answers,  "  Because  the  Angds 
come  there."  The  white  gulls  choose  it  ftr 
their  haven,  as  tired  with  flight  they  rest  awhile 
upon  its  friendly  bosom,  and  Nanny  finds  som^ 
thing  of  rest  there  too. 


Edward  is  arrived — he  is  to  stay  a  week  and 
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then  return,  and  the  Beresfords  are  to  begin 
their  homeward  journey  a   few   days  after  he 

There  is  a  new  gladness  and  joy  now  in 
Iiura,  as  she  goes  about  the  house  upon  her 
itibf  tasks — a  reckless  gaiety,  as  if  nothing  had 
power  to  trouble  her. 

She  has  a  thousand  tales  and  legends  to  tell 
Edward,  which  she  has  safely  put  away  in  her 
oemory's  storehouse  for  him.  She  wiD  not  let 
iim  be  sad  or  dreamy :  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
he  is  so  saucy  and  merry,  so  beautiful  in  her 
hanging  moods,  that  it  is  enough  happiness  for 
im  to  watch  her.  It  is  the  same  Laura  always 
^there  are  the  same  perfect  features — the  same 
)lden  hair — but  the  lights  and  shades  are  play- 
g  over  the  landscape — the  bright  gleams  fall 
sre  and  there,  revealing  a  hundred  lovely  tiny 
iossoms  overlooked  before. 

Had  Edward  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
rould  have   taken   Laura's   picture — placed  it 
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over  the  lady  altar— offered  the  best  and  Surest 
of  nature's  gifts  upon  the  shrine,  and  perchanoe 
have  worshipped  it.  But  as  he  was  a  Pro- 
testanty  Vm  afraid  he  very  nearly  worshipped 
Laura  instead. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


The  Summ^  days  were  mellowiDg  into  Autumn 
■—the  tender  leaves  of  Spring,  the  strong, 
green  manhood  of  Summer,  had  passed  into  the 
perishing  glory  of  the  brightest  and  saddest 
Season  of  the  year.  The  shortened  days  swept 
svriftly  along,  as  if  bent  on  hurrying  nature  to 
^he  grave— storms  were  more  frequent,  and  the 
^ors*  eyes  became  more  anxious. 

"Mr.   Sidney,  I    should  like   you  to  see  a 
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storm  here/'  said  Lucy  Demster,  on  ^be  seood 
day  of  Edward's  arrival ;   "  those  dense  Uad 
clouds  have  a  foreboding  look  in  them,  and  joi 
cannot  imagine  a  grander  scene  than  a  storm  d 
this   peaceful-looking   coast;    oh/'   she  addd[ 
exultingly ;    "  it  makes   me  beside  mysdf  M 
watch  the  wild  spirits  let  loose,  flying  over  I 
rebellious  waves !  it  makes  me  shout  for  ?af 
sympathy !  see,  it  is  gathering  round  us,  let  us  go 
to  the  Angel's  Rock  !    (for  so  they  had  named 
Nanny's  look  out)  there,  we  shall  see  it  in  per- 
fection.    Ha !  it  has  began  already,"  she  said,  if 
a  bright  gleam  shot  over  the  heaving  sea. 

"But  the  ships,"  interrupted  Laura;  "the 
poor  saUors." 

"  See,  there  is  not  a  sail  anywhere,  no,  tbej 
are  all  anchored  in  some  fnendly  harbour* 
Come  Laura,  come  Mr.  Sidney,  let  us  gof 

''  I  dare  not,"  said  Laura,  turning  very  pik; 
"  the  lightning  frightens   me,   oh,   it  is  very   | 
grand,  those  chafing  maddened  waters,  and  the 
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loaring  thunder,  but  I  am  afraid  ;  Ekiward  let  us 

He  took  ber  quickly  homewards,  and  they 
watched  the  storm  from  the  cottage  win- 
dow. 

Not  so  Lucy — she  remained  where  she  was 
As  lightening  playing  around  her,  and  the  rocks 
peding  forth  their  echoes  to  the  storm. 

She  shouted  with  intense  excitement — her 
imoe  rang  above  the  storm — "  Praise  God, 
praise  God." 

She  saw  Him  in  aU,  and  she  gloried  in  His 
power.  She  saw  the  "  works  of  the  Lord  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep,  for  at  His  word  the 
stormy  wind  arose  which  lifted  up  the  waves 
thereof."  She  heard  him  "  thunder  from  Heaven 
and  give  out  His  voice,"  and  she  ''  told  out  His 
Works  with  gladness." 

At  some  little  distance  upon  the  lonely  rock, 
there  is  a  solitary  figure — Lucy  knows  at  once 
it  is  foolish  Nanny. 
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"  It  is  safe  for  me/'  she  cried  aloud ;  ''  Imi 
this  pitiless  storm  will  kill  that  poor  child." 

Quick  as  thought  she  is  in  the  cottage  aod 
out  of  it  again,  hurrying  with  a  warm  shawl  to 
the  weary  watcher. 

Nanny  does  not  see  or  heed — her  eyes  are 
straining  on  some  object  far  out  at  sea.  It  is 
but  a  little  speck  at  first — a  little  dark  speck- 
that  the  ocean  seems  to  toss  to  and  fro  in  pbr- 
fulness  upon  its  billovrs. 

A  tall  mast  first,  and  then  a  sail — it  is  t 
ship  bearing  down  upon  the  dangerous  coast 

A  wild  cry  bursts  from  Nanny's  lips — 

"Gabriel!  Gabriel r 

Lucy  speaks  and  tries  to  comfort  her,  she 
puts  her  sheltering  arms  around  her,  but  Nanny 
neither  sees  or  understands. 

The  vessel  bears  down  before  the  gale,  hard 
upon  the  cruel,  treacherous,  hidden  bank  of 
sand,  known  to  the  mariners  far  and  near  as  tbe 
"  Cefn-sidan." 
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All  that  men  can  do,  they  have  sought  to  do, 
;  b  change  the  vessel's  course,  but  they  have 
f  &3ed--tlie  stonn  spirits  have  got  her  now,  and 
at  roshiDg  with  her  madly  onwards. 
Nearer,  and  nearer  she  comes — she  strikes — 
ttere  is  a  moment's  calm — then  br  over  the 
^Hm  booms  the  gun  of  distress. 
Again  that  cry  of  pain — ''  Gabriel  I  Gabriel  I" 
hacj  can  bear  this  not  a  moment  longer — she 
takes  the  poor  child,  and  drags  her  with  her  to 
the  cottage.      People  are   assembling  on   the 
beach,   watching   the   ill-fated   ship.      Another 
gun  rings  through  the  air. 

Laura  is  fearless  now — her  feUow  creatures 
are  in  danger.  Every  one  hurries  to  the 
beach. 

*<  Can  nothbg  be  done  ?"  Laura  says,  in 
eanest  breathless  tones  ;  "  is  it  utterly  im- 
poadble  for  a  boat  to  live  in  this  sea  ?'* 

"  WeD  nigh  impossible,"  the  sailors  answer ; 
"it  might  just  weather  it." 
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^<Will   DO   one   venture?''  she   says  ^^aia, 
*' none  for  the  love  of  God?" 

A  moment's  siknce — ^Edward  stqis  fixrward— 
he  gives  one  look  at  Lanra,  and  says — 

'*  I  am  a  good  boatman,  men,  I  wiD  go— wiio 
will  venture  witii  me  ?" 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  does  Laura  hear  aright  ?  she 
does  not  speak  or  move — Nanny  has  dasfei 
her  hand  very  tightly,  and  they  two  watcb 
speechless  and  motionless. 

'*  Brave  hearts !  good  hearts  !"  the  peo]deci7» 
as  three  weather-beaten  sailors  step  forward,  io 
answer  to  the  appeal 

The  boat  is  ready — one  silent  kiss,  before  aD 
that  motley  group,  and  £klward  is  gone. 

Nanny  clasps  Laura's  hand,  and  gently  drags 
her  down :  foolish  Naimy  alone  is  not  ashamed 
to  kneel  in  public  and  pray  to  God  to  stretch 
out  His  hand  to  help  and  shield.  A  few  foDow 
their  example,  and  silent  prayers  go  up  to 
Heaven. 
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Tbe  slroDg  boat,  guided   by  skillful   hands, 

kittles  its  way,  now  hidden  from  view,  seem- 
[^  engulphed  by  a  giant  wave,  now  riding 
fdbmtly  on  its  bosom. 

Another  gun  booms  on  the  air,  and  a  sub- 
Aied  cry  bursts  from  the  crowd — the  boat  is 
Haldiig  way,  but  the  brig  is  sinking. 

Edward  pulls  with  the  courage  of  despair — 
Aura's  words  ringing  in  his  ears  "  for  the  love 
r  God."  For  that  love  which  is  not  yet  dead 
I  his  heart,  he,  who  will  not  relinquish  an 
irthly  affection,  fearlessly  braves  death. 

They  have  neared  the  fast  disappearing  vessel, 
bout  four  men  are  clinging  to  the  mast  and 
^ging — the  rest  are — the  men  point  in  silence 
)  the  cruel  sea.  They  have  perished  in  seeking 
)  escape  in  the  frwl  boat  belonging  to  the  brig. 

Tlie  four  sailors  are  saved !  back  by  the  same 
erflous  pathway,  rowing  for  life  or  death,  Ed- 
wi  and  his  men — his  three  brave  comrades ; — 
}ine  sternly   on,   cries   of  hope   and   despair 
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alternatdy  coming  from  the  vast  crowd  ^ 
watching  the  result  from  the  shore,  as  ti 
rises  and  disappears  amidst  the  angry  wavi 

Apart  from  the  rest,  Laura  and  Na 
half  sitting,  half  kneeling  on  the  cold  w 
Mr.  Beresford  and  Lucy  trying  to  shelt 
from  the  worst  of  the  storm. 

There  is  not  one  word  spoken.     Tl 
gains    the    shore— Edward  springs    on 
hastens  to  the  little  group,  but  there  is  r 
of  welcome  to  greet  him,  for  Laura  lief 
less  in  his  arms  as  one  dead.     The  e 
that  has  been  life  to   Lucy,  has   ov 
Laura's  more  delicate  frame. 

Edward  bears  her  to  the  cottage 
she  slowly  recovers  ;  the  first  words 
are,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  last 
hers  distinctly  to  have  heard :  "  ^ 
good  hearts/'  and  then  her  head 
the  pillow  and  she  sleeps. 

Nanny  for  the  time  was  forgott 
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ler  go  to  the  four  saved  men,  peer  wist- 

n  their  fiu^es,  and  then  dis^pear. 

I  next   morning   Betty    Morris   was  at 

1^,  "  Had  Nanny  been  seen  ?" 

alarm  is  quickly  raised,  but  no  Nanny  is 

re  is  a  cave  near  the  Angel's  rock,  from 
f  of  which  the  maiden-hair  fern  hangs 
g  down — when  the  tides  are  not  at  their 
,  the  upper  part  of  the  cave  is  dry.  It  is 
rite  spot  with  Laura,  she  has  spent  hours 
working,  reading,  or  watching  the  waters 
reeping  in,  saying  to  them  ''  Hither  shalt 
ime  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy 
waves  be  stayed,''  with  a  deep  sense  of 
trust  in  Him,  whom  even  the  sea  is 
)  obey.  She  could  not  account  for  the 
iment  that  impelled  her  to  search  for 
in  this  cave— it  was  one  of  those  strange 
irering  feelings,  that  come  over  us  at 
rith  a  force  we  cannot  withstand.     With 
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trembling  heart  she  hurried  with  fklward  along" 
the  sands,  and  stopped  suddenly  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.     Rude  boulders  of  nx^  lie  about, 
and  you  must  tread  warily  to  avoid  a  &IL 

Laura's  heart  stopped  beating  for  a  momenti 
as  she  uttered  a  low  cry — at  the  upper  end  of 
the  cave  lay  a  human  body,  tangled  with  briar 
and  weed. 

Edward  tries  to  restrain  her  from  enteriogi 
but  she  is  already  kneeling  at  its  side. 

Alas !  not  one,  but  two  bodies  are  there- 
one  reclining  against  the  side  of  the  cave— the 
long,  fair  hair  streaming  over  the  shoulders,  and 
supporting  in  her  lap,  the  dead  body  of  a  sailor. 

They  are  both  dead — ^yes,  quite  dead — foolish 
Nanny  and  her  Gabriel  are  beyond  the  storms  of 
life,  safe  with  the  Blessed  Angels  she  bad  so 
loved  in  life,  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Edward  gazes  in  horror  on  the  scene— the 
face  of  the  sailor's  corpse  is  familiar  to  him— It 
cannot  be ! — and  yet  it  is  !     The  very  dead  are 
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^KaloDg  to  him,  urging  him  to  confess.     In 
NiODy's  Gabriel,  Edward  discovers   the   Giu- 

«?pe  of  the  Casa  Angela  at  F . 

How  strange  that  meeting!  no  sound,  no 
voice  condems  him;  but  he  is  condemned, 
bopdessly,  unutterably. 


They  have  taken  the  lovers  home  to  the  little 
cottage  at  Llanabwddr,  and  Nanny  is  in  her 
bridal  robe — ^her  fair,  pure  face,  too  fair,  too 
pure  for  ought  save  heaven. 
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CHAPTEJl   XVI. 


In  a  corner  of  the  parish  churchyard  of  Abe^ 
cwmri,  high  above  the  Angel's  rock,  there  is  a 
plot  of  ground  called  "  the  Stranger's  grave.'' 
There,  sleeping  beneath  the  starry  heavens,  luDed 
by  the  music  of  the  waves,  poor  shipwrecked 
souls  find  rest 

The  graves  are  thickly  strewn  around,  and 
many  a  mournful  record  may  be  found. 

Far  away  from  the  busy  world,  the  niece  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  has  found  a  home  beneath  i 
quiet  mound,  redolent  with  wild  thyme  and  rose- 
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maiy,  and  there,  side  by  side,  they  place  Nanny 
I  ttd  Gabriel,  hoping  that  perchance  kindred  dust 
oay  be  around  the  Italian  exile. 

flow  Nanny  met  her  fate  was  but  imperfectly 
ttDJectured.  It  was  discovered  that  when  she 
questioned  the  sailors  who  were  saved,  they  had 
admitted  that  a  man  named  Gabriel  was  amongst 
tbse  who  had  left  the  brig  in  the  little  boat, 
which  it  was  feared  was  quite  lost 

Nanny  made  no  reply,  but  silently  went  away, 
it  was  supposed  to  search  along  the  sands  for 
the  body.  Her  frail  nature,  worn  with  watching 
and  fasting,  could  not  bear  up  against  the  shock, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  had  quietly  passed 
away  while  she  was  pillowmg,  as  she  fancied, 
Gabriel's  sleeping  head. 

Nearly  all  the  LJanabwddr  people  attended 
Nanny's  funeral ;  they,  who  could  not  accompany 
the  sad  train  the  entire  way,  came  out  of  their 
cottages  to  ''  send  "  it  for  some  little  distance, 
'banners  on  rough  horses,  and  in  old  gigs  came 
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down  from  the  hills,  and  joined  the  oort^^e,  for 
Nanny  was  known  far  and  near,  and  tendcriy 
loved  by  those  strong  hearts ;  and,  although  iio 
outward  garb  of  woe  appeared — ^for  as  a  rule  the  | 
Welsh  discard  mourning  attire  from  their 
funerals — still  gentle  tears  of  sorrow  were  w^ 
by  faithfrd,  loving  friends. 

Gabriel  had  been  a  Roman  Catliolic,  and 
Nanny  more  of  a  Wesleyan  than  a  Churchwo- 
man ;  but  the  Good  Shepherd  had  called  them 
from  earthly  pastures,  and  gathered  them  into 
the  one  true  fold,  and  they  were  to  sleep  beneath 
the  church's  shade  till  He  awoke  them. 

There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  while  the  glorious 
promises  of  God  were  read,  and  when,  before  the 
mourners  left  the  church  for  the  grave,  they 
went  up  to  deposit  their  gifts  at  the  Altar — as  is 
the  custom  in  Wales — there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  offer  to  God  some  little  token  of  their 
gratitude  to  Him,  for  having  lent  them  for  a 
season,  the  presence  of  foolish  Nanny. 
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The  fNrayers  are  said — the  ''  bare  grain  "  has 
^  sowed  in  mother  earth — to  be  gathered  a 
glorious  and  incorruptible  body,  into  Christ's 
fmer — the  humble  sods  are  replaced  over  the 
Snve,  and  a  bush  of  rosemary  planted  at  the 
liead,  while  flowers  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  are 
Mit  upon  the  mound — the  mourners  have  de- 
Nuried  finom  the  churchyard  to  their  homes,  and 
lie  waves  come  rolUng  greedily  against  the  rock 
IS  if  demanding  back  their  prey.  No,  never 
QQore.  They  are  safe  from  storm  and  tempest 
DOW,  in  the  haven  of  Eternity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Abercwmri  at 
Edward's  intrepidity,  at  the  time  of  the  ship- 
wreck, was  something  grand  to  see. 

"Go  you,"  they  say  one  to  another, " and 
look  at  him — he  is  good,  he  is  splendid,  yes 
indeed." 

They  did  not  testify  their  approbation  by 
words  alone,  for  numerous  were  the  little  gifts 
left  at  Brondeg  for  Sidney  and  Laura— chickens, 
eggs,  cream,  and  cockles  ;  and,  most  oonspica- 
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H8  of  all,  a  basket  covered  with  a  doth,  beneath 

Wi  ky  a  large  dead  hare.     "  Tis  for  you  f — 

dvvie  shot  it/'  said  the  proud  donor,  exposing 

9  husband's  taste  for  poaching,  in  the  most 

ddess  manner. 

"You  shall  hare  a  '  couple '  of  apples/'  they 

y,  setting  down  a  huge  basket-load. 

It  was  in  vain  to  refuse,  **  you  shall  have  them, 

8  indeed,"  was  the  only  result  of  the  most 

stinate  refusal  to  accept  such  offerings. 

"'And  these  are  all  your  old  friends,  Laura  ?" 

id  Sidney. 

*'No,  not  all,  there  are  some  I  have  never 

a  before." 

**  And  why  then  are  they  here  now  ?" 

''That  is  the  question,"  answered  Mr.  Beres- 

d,  "it  is  the  custom  of  the  country — that 

e  answer  serves  for  many  purposes.     It  cloaks 

lundred  sins,  and  explains  a  thousand  cour- 

ies  that  startle  an  English  mind.     Look  at 

ir  dress — unaltered  by  contact  with  other  lands 
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— the  high  peaked  hat,  the  woollen  gown  with  its 
little  square  body  and  dark  petticoat  bordered 
with  red,  appearing  beneath  and  setting  off  the 
wooden  shoes — '  *tis  the  custom  of  the  country/ 
See  their  marriages,  where  each  guest  *  bidden' 
arrives,  armed  with  a  present,  in  the  shape  of  t 
chair,  table,  dock,  kettle,  broom,  &c.,  to  be  re- 
stored  in  value  at  the  giver's  wedding,  and  if  not 
at  his  own,  at  that  of  any  one  he  may  name. 
Ask  why  it  is  so,  '  'tis  the  custom  of  the  couotry.' 
Why  do  they  so  zealcus^.y  whitewash  the  outside, 
even  the  roof  of  their  houses,  and  leave  the  in- 
side so  dirty  ?  the  same  answer  is  given.  Gnver 
customs  than  these — customs  that  tend  to  de- 
moralise the  whole  of  Wales,  are  allowed  on  the 
same  plea.  Attempt  directly  to  abolish  or  in- 
terfere with  one  of  these  customs,  and  all  hope 
of  your  influence  is  at  an  end  for  ever." 
^.  "  How  are  they  ever  to  be  remedied  f* 

^'  Time,  education,  and  gradual  dvilisatioD." 

"  It  is  a  slow  process." 
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"So  should  all  reform  be,  that  is  to  be 
^Ikt/basL  Pat  their  faces  in  a  right  direction, 
iod  lead  gently — if  once  you  b^n  to  drive^  it's 
•D  op  with  you — directly  you  enter  Wales,  you 
most  take  out  your  spurs,  hide  your  whip,  and 
Duke  use  of  a  different  set  of  tactics  to  those 
em|doyed  in  England  The  less  liberty  the 
people  have,  the  more  they  prize  it.  The  Celtic 
tMture  winces  at  the  very  sight  of  the  whip  that 
I  Saxon  would  seize  and  break." 

"And  yet  I  love  the  Welsh." 

"And  I  also, the  oppressed,  engage  my  high- 
est sympathy  and  interest ;  but  the  oppressors  !" 

"What  of  them?" 

"  I  trust  they  are  fast  dying  out,  and  will 
eooQ  only  be  remembered  amongst  the  things  of 
the  past.  A  better  influence  is  gradually  creep- 
ing in :  railroads — intercommunication,  and  in- 
ter-marriages  with  other  countries  wiD  effect 
much.  But  I  must  not  detain  you  any  longer, 
for  I  see  Laura  and  Lucy  waiting  for  you.     Be 
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careful  of  Laura,  Edward,  poor  Nanny's  death 
has  affected  her  very  deeply." 

It  was  not  Nanny's  death  that  had  cast  m 
great  a  cloud  over  Laura.  The  sorrcyw  d 
death  brings  not  entire  bitterness  to  one  tvb 
has  learned  to  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  fiMl 
than  an  enemy.  Laura  loved  Nanny,  her  art- 
less grace  and  exceeding  beauty  interested  faff. 
But  Laura's  heart  had  stronger  reasons  for  its 
gloom  than  this  ;  stronger  thoughts  that  daiooed 
precedence  over  any  others. 

She  had  seen  Edward's  look  of  startled 
horror  as  he  gazed  on  poor  Gabriel's  senseless 
form — she  had  heard  his  broken  exdamatioos, 
and  had  caught  the  name  of  Giuseppe  mingled 
with  them — she  had  questioned  him  about  it,  but 
he  had  evaded  making  any  reply. 

That  he  had  some  secret  which  he  kept  from 
her,  she  had  long  feared,  but  she  was  perplexed 
and  curious  beyond  measure  to  know  what  refi^ 
ence  it  could  have   to   poor   Gabriel.      These 
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KHigiits  would  have  passed  away  had  Edward 
turned  to  his  usual  habits,  but  he  appeared 
itiess  and  miserable,  taking  long  walks  by 
Dself  upon  the  sands,  but  avoiding  the  shore 
h  strong  determination,  when  Laura  was  with 

One  day  there  came  a  report  that  a  box  be- 
ging  to  one  of  the  drowned  men  had  been 
shed  ashore.  Without  waiting  for  any  expla- 
ions  £dward  hurried  to  the  spot,  remaining 
see  the  box  opened  and  its  contents  ex- 
ined. 

It  had  belonged  to  Gabriel,  and  contained 
le  besides  his  clothes,  and  a  few  presents  he 
s  bringing  to  Nanny.  As  each  article  was 
:en  out,  Edward  evinced  the  strongest  con- 
ion,  and  the  most  intense  anxiety.  One  of 
se  articles  was  a  small  half  worn-out  missal — 
knew  it  well — ^he  had  trifled  with  it — read 
m  it — and  might  have  prayed  out  of  it  many 
ime  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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He  offered  any  sum  of  money  for  this  litdt 
book — he  must,  he  would  have  it — the  peoph 
looked  astonished,  but  as  it  seemed  of  no 
whatever  they  gave  it  to  him :  he  hid  it  i 
stantly  from  sight — and  when, — ^upon  the  hlfc 
bundle  being  unfolded  before  him  he  fouol 
that  there  was  no  further  witness  against  hii% 
he  strode  away,  with  the  little  sacred  book  searing 
his  heart, 

On  he  walked,  far  away  from  every  humaa 
eye,  and  then  he  took  it  out  and  opened  it. 

In  his  own  handwriting  he  found,  although 
the  paper  was  stained  and  blotted  by  the  aei 
water  ''  Madelena,  from  her  fond  husband  E.S.* 
And  beneath  this,  was  written  in  the  large 
childish  characters,  that  brought  back  with  over- 
whelming  force,  many  a  happy  scene  to  hi 
mind — "  Madelena  to  her  faithful  friend,  Giu- 
seppe." 

Oh  !  what  a  whirl  and  commotion  these  few 
simple  lines  caused  in  Edward's  breast.      He 
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tew  how  Maddena  had  prized  this  book — it 
f  beeo  his  first  gift  to  her  after  their  marriage, 
I  she  had  vowed  to  keep  it  till  her  death. 
I  she  done  so  ?  If  Giuseppe  had  lived,  he 
ht  have  answered  the  question,  but  now  all 
3  was  gone,  and  he  was  thrown  back  upon 
self — he  must  either  go  on  the  double  course 
ras  pursuing  now — or  he  must  himself  seek 
in  answer  where  he  knew  he  could  find  it. 
if  she  were  alive  ? 

Edward  dearest,  I  have  found  you  at  last/' 
I  Laura  peeping  down  upon  him  from  the 
.  bin  above,  '*  such  a  chase  as  you  have  given 
You  were  so  long  away,  I  grew  fright- 
I — people  told  me  you  were  by  the  sea-shore, 
I  was  silly  and  nervous.  You  are  not  angry 
ard?''  seeing  hisalmost  terrified  expression,  as 
ftpoke,  "  if  you  do  not  want  me,  I  will  go." 
Not  want  you  darling !"  and  every  feature 
3  with  love,  "  but  stay,  take  care  how  you 
lown,  I  will  come  up  to  you." 
)L.  n.  L 
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'*  No  such  thing.  I  will  storm  you  i 
grand  castle  you  were  building.  See  I 
fly  !"  and  she  gave  a  spring  into  the  high 
of  sand,  and  half  sliding,  half  running,  soa 
or  other  found  herself  in  Edward's  arms. 

"  Spare  me.  I  am  mortal,  and  no  q 
she  cried,  as  he  folded  her  in  a  dose  embrao 
felt  how  dear  she  was  to  him — dearer  than  < 
in  earth  or  heaven  !  Oh  !  he  could  not,  i 
not  part  with  her,  she  was  his  for  life  or  d 

"How  did  you  guess  I  was  here?*' 
Edward. 

"  I  always  know  where  you  are." 

"  I  thought  the  sailors  told  you." 

"  Now  don't  be  provoking  or  I  will  go 
to  papa,  he  and  Lucy  are  not  far  off. 
them   at   the   parsonage,   saying  I  would 
down  to  the  sea,  and  they  will  follow  presc 
You  are  not  vexed  I  came  ?" 

"  No,  only  disappointed  we  shall  not  ' 
alone.     I  have  so  much  to  say." 

^'  Begin  at  once  then,   while   I  recover 
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liraitfa.    Oh,  my  naughty  hair !     It  is  so  self- 
^viDed,  it  will  have  its  own  way,  and  fly  gadding 
akot  the  world." 
''Let  me  be  your  coiflFeur." 
''No  indeed.     I  intend  to  punish  you  for 
nmning  away  for  so  long  ;  why  did  you  do  it  ?" 
"That  I  might  find  out  if  you  cared  for  me 
CDoagh  to  ask  that  question." 

*  Oh  I  wish  I  had  not  done  it  then.  I  wish 
I  had  gone  to  call  at  the  Vicarage  or  Maesgwin, 
and  gone  out  for  a  long  walk  in  the  opposite 
direction,  coming  back  as  demure  and  cool  as  if  1 
had  been  doing  the  kindest  thing  in  the  world/' 
and  she  shook  a  world  of  golden  hair  at  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  naughty  or  good, 
Lttura?" 

"  Very  naughty !  I  feel  it  all  over,  I  should 
enjoy  saying  something  spiteful  of  anybody : 
or  pinching  them  just  to  get  rid  of  a  little  of  my 
naughtiness ;  shall  I  tell  you  something  true 
instead  r 

L  2 
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''  Yes   darUng,   I   am  fll  at  ease  and  wa^ 
comfort." 

The  long  bright  locks   are  quickly  wound 
round  and  round   the  beautiful  dasdcal  headL 
while  a  shade  of  sadness  passes  over  the  pare 
features. 

''  Edward,  I  sat  this  morning  for  three  htf 
hours,  watching  the  door,  and  listening  forevoj 
sound  that  might  speak  of  your  return,  and  yoo 
never  came,  but  walked  here  alone  instead !  YoJ 
are  in  trouble,  and  you  keep  it  a  secret  from  wt 
Is  it  necessary  to  do  so  ?  if  it  be,  I  will  not  coid- 
plain :  if  not — would  my  sympathy  be  of  d0 
comfort  to  you  ?  is  it  quite,  quite  impossiUe  ftr 
her,  who  is  to  be  your  life-long  companion,  to 
share  your  sorrows  now  ?" 

"  Sorrow  you  might  share,  but  not  my  sin." 

"  I  do  not  ask  to  share  your  sin,  but  it  would 
be  my  hapj)iest  duty  to  help  you  bear  yoof 
sorrow  for  that  sin.*' 

"No  Laura,  no  darling,  it  cannot  be;  b^ 
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een  my  soul  and  yours  there  is  a  dark  gulf, 
t  even  the  angels  of  God  may  not  pass/' 
'£dward  you  terrify  me !  what  can  I  do  ? 
It  I  only  be  your  plaything,  the  corn- 
on  of  your  outward  life,  must  I  never  pass 
inr 

You  know  not  what  you  ask  dearest — be 
sdf,  the  angel  of  my  life,  leadmg  me  on- 
Is  to  a  better  world  ;  be  as  you  have  ever 
,  and  I  am  happy." 

hat  dark  gulf — what  was  it?  it  stood 
'een  Edward  and  Laura,  hidden  from  sight, 
^  over,  but  the  dark  tide  rolled  for  ever 
ath :  and  the  vapours  from  the  waters  rose 
und  dimmed  the  prospect  of  their  peace. 
»ut  she  must  be  content — she  must  trust — 
when  she  was  Edward's  wife  all  would  be 
"I  will  drive  sorrow  from  him,  she 
ight ;  till  he  will  not  know  it  by  sight." 
t  was  a  strange  thing,  that  all  this  time 
ira  never  once  repented  the  choice  she  had 
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made — never  even  thought  that  she  was  n 
ficing  herself  for  Edward. 

When  a  true  woman  gives  away  her  h 
all  else  goes  with  it — with  a  wfld  recklesa 
she  heaps  offering  after  offering  upon 
altar — she  has  neither  ambition  nor  hope,  jo; 
sorrow  apart  from  him  she  loves — he  beoo 
her  second,  dearer  self — she  is  selfish  for  1 
proud  for  him,  ambitious  for  him — she  goes 
from  herself,  leaving  all  her  early  aspiratioai 
the  dream-land  of  her  childhood,  and  awakei 
to  the  one  blissful  reality  of  loving. 

When  a  woman  sits  quietly  down  to  ^ 
counsel  of  her  own  heart,  and  asks,  "  does 
love  make  me  happier  ?"  be  sure  she  is  no 
woman.  There  will  be  a  want  of  harmon 
the  finely  adjusted  chords  of  her  nature,  and 
whole  life  will  be  out  of  tune. 

With  men,  the  case  is  reversed,  love  is  \ 
them  a  less  subtle  egotism — they  love,  to  pi- 
themselves^  and  they  know  it ;  and  if  their  '. 
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es  Dot  condaoe  to  that  end,  why  they  wont 
e  at  aD — with  them  it  is  more  of  an  amuse- 
it^  something  to  add  a  charm,  a  grace  to  their 
i — ^they  gather  it  in,  and  bring  it  home  to 
them  shade  and  repose.  Whatever  projects 
ambitions  they  had  before,  they  have  still ; 
do  but  add  love  to  their  life,  instead  of 
*  life  to  love. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Nanny  was  buried,  and  Edward  gone. 

"  Brondeg  is  very  dull,"  said  Laura  to  her 
friend, ''  I  wish  I  was  at  Redmarsh.  I  do  not 
think  that  parsons'  wives  and  daughters  ought 
to  leave  their  own  parishes,*'  Lucy's  eyes 
twinkled,  "  such  entire  relaxation  unfits  the 
mind  for  the  sober  duties  of  home  life.  I  think 
altogether,  I  like  Redmarsh  better  than  any  place 
in  the  world ;  do  you  Lucy  ?" 

'*  Oh  certainly,  I  feel  very  much  as  you  do» 
and  think  that  manufacturers'  daughters  ought 
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^  ^  amongst  their  fathers'  work-people,  parti- 
c^y  if  the  said  daughters  happen  to  be 
Qigaged  to  the  respective  yiears,  curates,  or 
squires  of  their  parishes  t  dont  you  Laura  ?'* 

"  You  might  spare  your  friend  Lucy," 
answered  Laura  a  little  hurt.  '*  There  are  times 
when  it  is  so  very  pleasant  to  deceive  oneself, 
and  to  be  allowed  the  semblance  of  deceiving 
others,  that  it  is  a  thankless  office  to  lift  the 
veil  from  one's  secret  life  and  motives." 

"You  are  right  Laura,  and  I  was  both 
wroDg  and  rude.  I  could  ill  afford  to  have  my 
own  heart  bared  to  the  gaze  of  a  rough  world, 
and  I  should  have  spared  yours.  Forgive 
mer 

"  Ah,  you  were  never  in  love.  By  the  way 
how  comes  it  about  that  you  are  so  insensible, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  Elmest  Stuart  is  in  love 
^th  you !  Oh,  I  declare  it  is  true !  I  knew  it 
long  ago,  he  has  such  a  funny  way  of  pretend- 
ing he  is  engrossed  by  some  indifferent  thing, 
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and  then  every  minute  lifting  up  his  eye 
upon  you,  and  answering  any  remark  of  ] 
even  when  it  is  made  from  quite  the  otbe 
of  the  room.     Mr.  Stuart  is  very  handsom 

"  Yes." 

"  A  thorough  gentleman  !" 

"  Most  surely.'' 

"And  a  Christian?" 

**  I  believe  so." 

"  He  is  pleasant  and  agreeable." 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Sensible." 

"  Not  too  brilliant." 

"  You  have  money." 

"  Yes,  thank  goodness !" 

"  Why  ?" 

''  Oh,  only  that  I  shall  not  need  a  home 
so  can  afford  to  bide  my  time." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Stuart  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Stuart." 

"  Could  you  not  like  him  ?" 
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e8»I  do  like  him  immensely;  indeed  I 
Imost  say  that  I  love  the  cut  of  his  coat, 
ig  so  meekly  to  his  heels — ^and  his  waist- 
•  very  straight  that  it  seems  to  button  in  by 
le  zeal  that  is  panting  to  get  free — yes,  I  do 
t  waistcoat,  and  his  dear  thick  shoes  V 

not  make  fun  of  so  good  a  man." 
ion't,  I  am  only  amused  at  the  state  of 
in  general,  when  the  very  cut  of  a  coat, 
a  of  voice,  or  even  the  smallest  gesture 
9  *  party/     I  am  no  '  party*  woman." 
ry  you  are  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  but  I 
fa  you  at  last ;    seriously  then,  is  it  im- 
for  you  to  love  Mr.  Stuart  ?" 

never  know  what  we  can  do  till  we  try, 
u  love  him  ? 

of  course  not." 

n  why  should  I  ?     No,  dear  Laura,  if  I 
,  it  shall  be  without  effort :  if  ever  I  am 

it  shall  be  to  the  one  whom  I  feci  I 
dgle  out  from  the  whole  world  to  be 
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my  companion.     Forgive  my  being  a  little  seik. 
iimental — I  am  almost  too  old  and  too  big  foi 
it — butl  feel  I  have  a  great  heart  that  can  onljf 
lean   on  another  heart  greater  than  itself.    I 
should  exact  much  love.     Mediocrity  either  in 
love  or  goodness  would  never  satisfy  me,  for  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  honoring  people,  and  my 
marriage  vow  would  be  a  lie  upon  my  soul.    If 
I    marry,  I  must  so  honor  my  husband,  tint 
obedience  to  huu  will  come  naturally,  as  the 
spontaneous  deferring  of  the  lesser  to  the  greater 
and  so —  " 

"  What,  my  paragon  seeker  ?  " 

''  I  am  an  old  maid,"  and  the  hot  tears  came 
unbidden  to  Lucy's  eyes,  and  she  ran  quickly 
out  of  the  room  to  crush  in  silence  and  solitude 
the  great  love,  of  that  great  heart  of  hers.  She 
could  not  hope,  for  she  had  nothing  to  build 
hope  upon ;  and  she  was  too  good,  too  sensitde, 
willingly  to  nourish  a  love  she  believed  unre- 
turned.     How  it  had  grown  in  her  heart  she 
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ver  knew — she  dare  not  stay  to  question.  A 
tk  germ  of  kindness,  planted  long  years  ago, 
aished  and  fostered  unknown  to  herself,  till 
r  its  deep  roots  frightened  her.  It  must  die  I 
b  onsparing  hand,  it  must  be  plucked  up  by 
roots  and  cast  away  for  ever  I  Her  sensitive 
nan's  heart  recoiled  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
ne,  at  loving  unasked.  It  would  have  been 
lief,  in  one  sense,  to  have  admitted  another 
I  to  dear  the  ground  of  this  unrequited  attach- 
it :  other  women  might  have  done  this,  but 
Lucy  Demster.  The  evil  she  herself  had 
n,  she  herself  would  eradicate.  ''I  know 
i  is  right,  now  I  must  do  it,"  said  the  down- 
it  Lucy  Derasten 

)n  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Lucy  and 
ira  had  so  freely  discussed  Mr.  Stuart,  he 
sd  at  Brondeg.  Lucy  did  not  see  him.  The 
t  day  he  repeated  the  visit,  with  the  like 
ct  The  third  time  he  was  more  fortunate, 
J  was  alone. 
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^*  Are  you  sorry  to  leave  Brondeg  ?  *'  add  tb^ 
Reverend  Ernest. 

"  It  seems  ungracious  to  say  *  No/  "  answered 
Lucy,  "  but  it  would  be  the  true  reply.  I  Icwe 
my  own  home  so  very  much,  all  my  happy  asso* 
ciations  and  pleasant  memories  are  centred  there.* 

"  Shall  you  leave  none  behind  you?  *' 

**You  will  think  me  very  horrid,  I  am 
afraid,  but  I  must  answer  *  none/  at  least  of  a 
lasting  kind — pleasant  memories  of  much  kind- 
ness/' she  added  hastily,  "  I  must  take  with  me, 
but  my  heart  is  in  my  home." 

There  was  no  flutter  in  Lucy's  voice,  it  was 
decided,  and  yet  gracious. 

"  She  has  no  heart,"  thought  the  Reverend 
Ernest,  '*  at  least  if  she  has,  it  has  certainly,  as 
she  says,  been  left  at  home — well,  she's  no  flirt, 
that's  one  comfort  to  poor  me,  or  I  should  even 
now  be  making  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Beresford  you  are  here,"  said 
Lucy,  "  he  is  in  the  garden  I  believe." 
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"Thank  you,  I  will  go  myself,  if  you  wiU 

^  me  to  do  so,  I  only  called  to  say  good  bye. 
Good  bye  Miss  Demster,  may  God  bless  you 
ilvays,  you  have  helped  to  brighten  many  a 
vouy  hour  and  to  lighten  many  a  care  of  mine : 
[ihaD  never  forget  it,  or  you,  for  my  heart  has 
leea  at  Abercwnui/'  and  the  Reverend  Ernest 
etreated  a  little  precipitately. 

''I  wonder  if  he  does  like  me,"  thought 
JQCjy  "  it  is  very  odd — he  is  a  very  nice  man 
eally — oh  dear,  I  wish —  *' 

What  Lucy?  That  it  were  possible  that 
ma  woman's  yearning  after  love  and  home, 
night  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  than 
lie  one  you  have  raised  ?  if  so,  Mr.  Stuart  is  still 
bgering  at  the  gate — a  minute  more,  and  he 
mD  be  gone,  and  you  will  be  left  to  swell  the 
imnber  of  those  strange  beings  whose  life  is  a 
xnitmued  martyrdom.  No,  Lucy  did  not  re- 
lent, she  only  wished  her  lot  had  been  different. 

Reader  she  was  but  mortal. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


The  leave-taking  between  Laura  and  her 
poor  friends,  was  a  very  sad  one,  for  the  Wdsh 
are  nearly  as  impressible  as  the  Irish,  and  quite 
as  warm-hearted  where  they  love.  "  Oh,  Wss] 
vach  !  Missy  vach !  why  do  you  leave  us?  we  i 
are  sorry  to  our  heart ;  we  shall  see  none  Uoe  \ 
you  !  "  sounded  on  every  side,  as  the  wdl  padod 
carriage  stood  waiting  at  the  door  of  Brond^ 
while  Laura  shook  hands  convulsive!}  withaD 
who  were  around  her. 
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As  the  carriage  passed  through  the  village 
BttDj  a  hearty  blessing  followed  it,  and  the  early 
tti%ht  sparkled  on  Laura's  tears,  as  it  did  on 
tte  drops  of  dew  that  hung  heavy  on  the 
ndlioD  cobwebs,  spun  from  bough  to  bough 
upon  the  blackberries  and  bracken  that  graced 
^  hedge  side. 

Tears  shed  at  parting  are  soon  dried.  The 
rinding  road  hid  Abercwmri  with  its  little 
nbge  and  quiet  sea  shore  from  our  traveUers — 
be  distant  hills  beckoned  them  onwards,  **  come 
id  explore  the  mysterioiis  recesses  of  our 
aoms  "  they  say — the  fairy  hare  bell  nods  its 
ny  head  to  them  saying  "  look  on  us,  we  too 
oukl  share  your  notice*' — the  yellow  leaf, 
xue  on  the  autumn  breeze  in  hurrying  past 
Am,  bids  them  '*  prepare  for  coming  winter." 
n  created  things  rose  in  conspiracy,  the  future 
limed  precedence  with  the  present,  and  both 
;[ether,  managed  to  jostle  the  poor  old  past 
x>  the  dark  cell  of  oblivion. 
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We  live  in  a  frightful  state  of  pi 
Time  never  gives  a  single  moment  to  repose, 
is  ever  rushing  onward,  onward  to  eternity.  W< 
fly  faster  and  faster  before  the  advancing 
of  the  future,  the  murmur  of  its  approach  is 
sounding  in  our  ears,  the  wealth  and  power 
universe  combined,  cannot  retard  its  ad^ 
one  second.  Sometimes  worn  with  the 
and  the  heat  of  life,  we  sit  down  fondly  hoping  | 
to  enjoy  the  present,  as  we  do  so  it  is  gone.  W« 
would  perchance  mourn  over  the  past — alas  1  tin 
present  is  leaving  its  dregs  of  bitterness  to  de- 
mand our  sorrow  too.  The  whole  human  nee 
is  but  one  vast  army  in  full  retreat  upon  tin  -. 
grave,  strewing  the  earth  with  sad  records  of 
their  flight,  thrown  down  in  haste,  and  serving 
in  some  sort  as  landmarks  for  the  advanciog 
host.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  giant  qpirit  taktf 
his  stand,  and  ere  the  foe  comes  up  does  such  good 
service,  that  he  leaves  a  name  imperishabk 
shouted  along  the  lines  from  host  to  host,  from 
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age  to  age,  when  he  himself  long  since  shall  have 


'^  A  few  days,  a  week  at  farthest,  and  I  shall 
see  Edward  1"  thought  Laura  as  the  carriage 
rolled  along. 

''  Papa  will  be  glad  to  have  me  back/'  said 
Lucy,  and  then  she  thought  "  I  wonder  if  Sir 
Henry  will  have  worked  much  in  my  district  ?  " 

"  I  shaVt  be  sorry  to  be  home,"  said  Mr. 
Beresford,  **  a  good  cozy  fire  of  Redmarsh  coal 
will  not  be  disagreeable.'' 

The  Beresfords  had  not  changed  horses  more 
than  twice,  ere  Abercwmri  was  nearly  forgotten* 
or  become  like  the  mirage  they  had  so  often 
gazed  upon,  a  fantastic  thing  of  light  and  beauty 
hovering  between  earth  and  fairy  land. 

The  poor  cockle  women  bent  their  backs, 
groped  in  the  sands  and  riddled  or  boiled  their 
cockles  all  day  long,  saying  to  each  other  as 
they  loaded  the  donkeys  with  the  well  filled  sacks, 
"  WeU,  weU,  our  good  laddye  is  gone,  yes  in- 
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deed  I  am  sorry  In  my  heart,"  only  they  spc 
these  words  in  Welsh,  which  being  a  trouhleso) 
language,  unfitted  to  the  throats  of  free-bc 
Saxons,  I  venture  to  translate  for  them. 

The  people  missed  Laura  longer  than  a 
missed  them,  for  they  had  no  new  objects  to  e 
gross  their  thoughts,  and  so  few  friends  that  tl 
loss  of  one  was  a  real  sorrow  to  them.  As  I 
as  they  could  look  into  future,  it  was  '  cockles 
the  present,  undeniably  was  *  cockles ;  and  tl 
past  was  only  cockles,  but  ameliorated  by 
strong  flavour  of  Laura. 

Should  this  tale  fall  into  the  hands  of  ai 
lady  in  Belgravia,  who  feels  life  ennuyant,  ( 
whom  Battery  falls  with  a  hackneyed  boriii 
sound,  whose  limbs  ache  either  from  the  effed 
of  gaiety  or  of  sloth,  (perhaps  the  more  tirin 
of  the  two)  let  me  entreat  them  to  take  a  jour 
ney  to  Llanabwddr,  and  spend  a  few  days' 
nights  were  impossible — amongst  the  poor  pco 
pie  there.    Let  them  watch  the  poor  bent  bodies 
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of  them  with  a  baby  bound  on  their  back, 
)g  in  the  cold  wet  sand,  hour  by  hour,  day 
y,  always,  with  no  variation  excepting  that 
id  from  the  suffocating  employment  of 
g  the  fish — their  houses,  their  clothes, 
food  pervaded  by  a  smell  so  horrid  that  it 
be  felt^  to  be  understood.  I  said,  "  let 
stay  a  few  days"  but  I  fancy  one  would  be 
^  if  they  are  of  the  calibre  I  describe  : 
would  retiun  to  Belgravia  wiser  if  not  bet- 
nd  would  not  complain  of  ennui  for  at  least 
ty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


The  Beresfords  have  been  some  time  at  home: 
and  autumn  has  fairly  set  in  with  its  frosts  and 
cold.  Redmarsh  coal  is  in  great  request,  and 
the  colliers  have  a  fine  time  of  it  I  there  is  do 
need  of  a  strike  now,  for  the  wages  are  good 
and  the  work  plenty. 

The  ribbon  weaving  trade  is  at  its  best  also, 
for  the  time  of  the  "  big  pearl "  is  come. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  *  big  pearl  'is?"  I 
see  you  shake  your  head  in  taciturn  negati^ 
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ne  was — for  the  "  big  pearl  '*  has  been  worn 
t  years  ago — that  a  fashion  sprung  up  sud- 
aly,  and  without  any  adequate  reason,  for  the 
taide  edge  of  ribbons  to  be  made  with  a  sort 
deep  loop  of  sflk  to  them,  forming  a  narrow 
inge-like  finish :  that  was  the  '  big  pearl :'  and 
)  hats  trimmed  with  any  but  this  graceful-look- 
ig  ribbon,  could  be  worn  by  fashion's  votaries, 
be  rage  for  it  was  unprecedented,  and  vast  for- 
mes were  made,  so  that  to  this  day,  the  time  of 
ie  "  big  pearl "  is  spoken  of  as  a  Califomian 
whf  a  very  Eldorada  in  ribbons !  It  seems 
trivial  thing,  a  matter  of  no  importance,  whe- 
ler  the  edge  of  a  ribbon  should  be  plain  or  looped, 
od  yet  thousands  of  hungry  people  were  fed 
od  clothed  by  this  simple  change.  Vanity  is 
t  least  a  folly,  and  yet  I  fancy  political  econo- 
oists  must  look  at  it  with  a  great  amount  of 
!om]daoency :  particularly  if  they  live  at  a  place 
^e  Redmarsh  during  the  time  of  a  ^*  big 
ptttL"  The  looms  sang  all  day  long  to  the  noise 
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of  the  shuttle  and  swiftly- flying  treadles,  ad 
prosperity  lighted  up  every  countenance.  M 
poulterer's  and  fishmonger's  shop  arose  at  til 
call  of  the  '*  big  pearl,"  and  the  poor  folks  fifd 
right  royally,  neither  remembering  the  past,  i 
caring  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Beresford  and  Sir  Henry  Lovell  put  their: 
heads  together,  to  try  and  find  out  some  pha 
to  counteract  the  growing  evil,  for  they  expected^ 
greater  moral  ruin  to  the  people  from  this  sod* 
den  prosperity,  than  from  all  their  past  povertf. 
They  opened  savings'  banks,  and  clothing  dulv^ 
entreating  the  people  so  very  earnestly  to  become 
members  and  to  put  by  a  part  of  their  ricbei, 
that  hints  began  to  be  murmured,  that  the  good 
Rector  and  Baronet  would  not  be  so  amdoiis  if 
they  were  not  to  maie  by  it.  These  hints  wwe 
of  course  repeated  to  Mr.  Beresford  and  Sir 
Henry,  but  they  had  no  effect,  excepting  hdof 
the  cause  of  the  accounts  of  each  dub  bdog  bft 
open  to  public  inspection.     "There  are  weik 
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ndgments,  as  weD  as  uncharitable  hearts"  they 
■id,  *'  we  must  bjure  neither,  it  is  our  dut}% 
iot  only  to  avoid  evil,  but  even  its  very  appear- 
«ee;"  and  the  brave  men  worked  on  for 
allien*  good,  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide,  for  they 
irarked  as  those  who  must  give  an  account. 


Since  Edward's  return  from  his  second  visit 
to  Abercwmri,  a  still  more  marked  change  had 
oqA  over  him,  a  change  that  caused  the  greatest 
•l^hension  to  Mr.  Beresford.  His  former 
exdtable  temperament  had  given  place  to  a  set- 
tled melancholy.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  pursued 
hj  an  irresistible  fate  that  sooner  or  later  must 
Oferwhelm  him  in  ruin.  Oppressed  by  gloom  and 
the  most  terrible  forebodings,  without  the  power 
ofreeistance'— forat  last  the  fierce  determination 
^  which  he  had  opposed  his  conscience  had 
Moeeded  in    deadening   it — he    lived  m   the 
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hourly    anticipation    of    the  final  blow  boDj 
given. 

The  more  unhappy  Edward  became,  the  no 
Laura's  heart  dung  to  him :  she  was  aki 
devising  some  little  scheme  for  his  happinc 
seeking  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  mysteik 
oppression  that  he  was  laboring  under. 

When  with  Laura ;  Edward  for  a  time  wo 
forget  his  grief,  whatever  it  was,  till  so 
playinl  allusion  to  their  future  home  would  ca 
the  hot  blood  to  mount  to  his  forehead,  i 
leave  him  a  prey  to  his  usual  despondency, 
worked  more  energetically  than  ever  in  the  pari 
dreading  nothing  so  much,  as  to  be  left  aloof 

Mr.  Beresford  trembled  for  Eklward,  who  y 
become  very  dear  to  him — trembled  for  L« 
who  was  dearer  still,  but  he  felt  himsdf  poi 
less  in  the  matter,  for  Edward  gave  him 
possible  clue  by  which  he  could  account  for ) 
change  he  observed.  Illness  was  suggest 
"  Redmarsh  did  not  agree  with  him  ?"    Edwi 
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it  at  the  idea ;  *'  he  did  not  feel  strong,  he 
I  consult  Dr.  Stevens."  Dr.  Stevens  re- 
lended  cheerful  society,  and  all  the  neigh- 
ood  vied  with  one  another  in  sending 
iions  to  the  interesting  curate  who  was 
cing  himself  to  death.'' 
d  still  time  hurried  on,  nor  clipped  his 

to  await  Edward's  recovery,  and  we  are 
t  the  end  of  November, 
iras  a  cold,  dismal  evening,  fog  and  rain 
leen  battling  all  day  for  mastery  without 
^   at   any  satisfactory   conclusion   as   to 

should  have  the  best  of  it — the  few  re* 
Dg  half-decayed  leaves  hung  listlessly  on 
ees,  waiting  for  a  sufficient  accumulation 
mp  to  bear  them  to  the  earth  without 
I  them  the  fatigue  of  having  any  will  in 
latter — the  low  clouds  seemed  to  compress 
teavy  air,  making  it  a  work  of  labour  to 
le  the  chill  noisome  vapours  that  exhaled 
cry  side. 

M  2 
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Mr.  Beresford  had  returned  from  a  long 
parish  round  listless  and  weary.  Sir  Henry  and 
Mr.  Sidney  were  to  dine  at  the  Rectory,  and 
Mr.  Beresford  exerted  himself  to  appear,  and 
to  Laura's  repeated  enquiries  only  replied  that 
he  felt  sleepy  and  tired,  and  that  he  should  be 
better  after  dinner.  He  seemed  to  have  pro- 
phesied truly,  for  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine, 
his  spirits  rose,  and  when  Laura  left  the  dining- 
room  he  appeared  himself  again  :  scarcely, 
however,  had  she  reached  the  library,  before  the 
dining-room  bell  rang  violently  and  repeatedly. 
In  an  agony  of  terror  she  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  there  she  saw  her  father  lying  on  the  floor 
apparently  dead,  his  head  supported  in  Sir 
Henry's  arms. 

Laura  uttered  no  cry,  no  sound,  she  gave 
one  upward  look,  in  itself  a  prayer  for  strength, 
and  came  forward. 

"  It  is  not  death,  it  is  only  a  fit,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  quickly,  but  very  firmly :  his  first  thought 
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^^  to  reassure  Laura — ^  Sidney  is  gone  for 

^  doctor:  can  you  command  yoursdf  f* 
^Yes,**  answered  Laura,  gathering  courage 

fam  his  look  and  voice. 

"Then  take  my  place/'  and  Laura  instantly 
pirns  herself  oa  the  floor,  and  gently  raises  her 
lither's  head  on  her  lap,  while  Sir  Henry  takes 
wint  means  he  can  for  Mr.  Beresford's  recovery, 
b  ten  minutes  the  doctor  is  there,  but  ere  he 
nives  Mr.  Beresford  has  given  signs  of  re- 
toming  animation. 

Laura  almost  suspended  her  breath  during 
i»  intense  agony  of  those  few  minutes — she 
leemed  to  have  lived  years  between  her  entering 
the  room,  and  the  first  faint  sign  of  life. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Beresford's  life  and 
death  hung  in  a  balance — the  least  agitation — 
the  least  relapse — and  he  must  die !  Sir  Henry 
um!  Mr.  Sidney  took  most  of  the  nursing  upon 
Aeposelves,  and  the  villagers  came  to  offer  any 
hdp  and  assistance  they  could  give.     These  few 
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days  have  femoved  the  scales  from  many  tjei, 
who  are  now  able  to  see  dearly  the  loss  tfa^  m 
threatened  with. 

The  partizan  of  no  party  in  the  Cliurdi-^4nit 
ever  ready  to  a£ford  hdp  in  the  time  of  need,  bj 
prayer,  by  alms,  and  by  adrice-^-Mr.  Beresford 
had  lived  a  quiet  imobtmsive  life  of  Christiaa 
piety,  making  no  great  profession,  fostering  no 
excitable  demonstration  of  over-wrought  £beliog 
amongst  his  peopb,  he  had  been  to  them  ss  t 
father  and  a  friend. 

They  felt  it  now.  The  weaknesses  of  his 
character,  the  errors  of  his  life  were  forgotteOi 
or  only  remembered  with  a  tearful  prayer  for 
God  to  forgive  them,  while  a  thousand  kiodlj 
acts,  aye  a  thousand  thousand  stood  out  dear  in 
their  memories,  and  they  sought  in  any  way 
they  could  to  prove  their  long-witlihdd  gradfaKfe 
at  this  the  eleventh  hour. 

Death  is  indeed  a  friend  !  he  casts  a  veil  over 
all  that  ^*  pains  or  seems  amiss ''  in  life — he  stops 
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the  poisoned  bitter  word  upon  the  slandering  asp- 
like tongue ;  for  who  shall  dare  to  proclaim  aloud 
thesiny  that,  may  be,  is  already  gone  to  be  judged 
hj  Him,  without  whose  tender  forgetfulness  and 
brgiveness  all  alike  must  be  condemned  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Mr.  Beresford  is  slowly  reoovering,  but  still 
in  a  very  critical  state  of  health,  and  his  doctors 
have  told  Laura  that  the  slightest  agitation  maj 
lead  to  fatal  results ;  but  she  has  discovered  this 
for  herself  as  she  observes  that  a  person  entering 
the  sick  room  suddenly,  causes  Mr.  Beresford's 
heart  to  palpitate  so  violently  that  he  does  not 
recover  himself  for  many  minutes. 

One  night,  her  father  is  so  much  better  thst 
Laura  is  persuaded  to  retire  early  to  her  owa 
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^m  to  try  and  recover  by  a  good  night's  rest, 
3^  of  the  bloom  she  has  lately  lost. 

About  two  o'clock  she  is  awakened  by  a  low 
ating  sound  that  seems  to  come  from  the 
m  beneath  her  own — she  starts  up,  listening 
athlessly — the  noise  continues,  she  recognises 
)  sound,  she  has  heard  it  frequently  before  in 
•  Other's  workshop — ^for  Mr.  Beresford  is  an 
ateur  carpenter — it  proceeds  from  a  centre- 
— her  room  is  above  the  kitchen,  and  she 
ds  no  second  thought  to  convince  her  that 
:ves  are  at  work  there.  What  shall  she  do  ? 
g  ?  she  dare  not  for  her  father's  sake — arouse 

servants  ?  their  rooms  are  over  that  of  her 
ber.  She  rises  quickly,  hastily  throws  on  her 
thes.  In  a  few  minutes  she  knows  the  thieves 
1  be  in  the  passage,  and  all  precaution  too 

"Oh  God,  save  my  father,"  she  prays  aloud, 
d  glides  gently  from  the  room,  down  the 
uis,  straight  to  the  kitchen — she  pauses  at  the 
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door,  three  sqiarate  voices  are  speaking  ia  la^ 
tonesy  one  of  them  has  a  fiuniliar  soundy  but  sN 
cannot  recall  where  she  has  heard  it — she  du^ 
not  waity  for  she  knows  that  if  she  does,  iMf 
courage  will  faiL 

She  noiselessly  unfastens  the  door  and  eotn 
The  three  black,  masked  burglars  stare  at  her 
without  a  word — a  slighti  fragile-looking  g^ 
alone  there  at  sudi  a  time  1 

"Hush/'  she  says,  in  a  low,  commandiog 
voice ;  **  for  God's  sake,  my  father  lies  dyiogi 
the  lightest  sound  may  cause  his  instant  deith 
— hush,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  are  come 
for :  speak,  and  both  you  and  he  are  lost,  for 
there  are  three  men  sleeping  in  the  house,  and 
there  are  fire-arms  loaded  in  Mr.  Sdnej's 
room. 

The  men  stand  for  a  moment  awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  pure,  gentle  girl,  whose  goldeo 
hair  fell  in  waving  tresses  over  her  spodetf 
dressing-gown,  and  from  whose  eyes  the  light  of 
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trath  and  devoted  We  was  beaming.  For  a 
noment  these  cold,  bad  men  acknowledge  the 
power  of  goodness  they  themselves  possess  not 
— itiaoger  still,  they  at  onoe  believe  the  truth  of 
ber  statement 

'^Stay/'  said  Laura ;  ''  I  wiU  bring  you  the 
|ihte  from  the  pantry/'  she  turned  to  go,  when 
one  of  the  men  took  hdd  of  her  fiercely,  say* 

"  You  win  not  play  us  fiedse !  by ,  if  you 

do,  111  murder  you  if  I  swing  for  it." 

Laura  shrank  from  the  robber's  touch,  but 
ttill  she  does  not  waver  or  turn  back  from  the 
lelf-devoted  task  she  has  imdertaken. 

"  If  you  doubt  me,"  she  answers ;  ''  one  of 
yoa  come  with  me,  but  I  warn  you,  that  the 
ifightest  sound  will  be  your  ruin ;  oh,  do  you 
think,  that  ought  but  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated,  would  keep  me  for  one  moment  in  such 
aplaceas  this?" 

''  Weill  be  o£f  with  you,  and  be  quick,  and  by 
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Heaven,  if  you  leave  so  much  as  a  spoon  behi2i4 
rU  do  for  your 

She  departs  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  oome^ 
and  quickly  returns  bringing  the  basket  of  phte, 
which  the  robbers  instantly  b^^  greedily  to 
handle  and  count  over. 

''  There  is  more  than  this,  bring  it,  ud 
be "  here  a  horrible  oath  followed. 

"  Yes,  there  is  more,  but  it  is  in  a  chest  in 
my  father's  room,  I  swear  to  you  it  is  true,"  she 
said,  seeing  one  of  the  men  about  to  interrupt 
her. 

''  Well,  if  this  here  ain't  about  the  queerest 

start  as  ever  I  see, me,  if  it  ain't,"  said  the 

slightest  looking  of  the  three  burglars. 

"  You  have  jewels,"  said  another ;  "  bring 
them,  and  money  too,  aye  and  a  pretty  sight  of 
it,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

The  jewel  case  is  brought,  and  Laura  sees 
her   dearly  loved    treasures    disappear   in  the 
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«g8.   Then  her  ready  moDey  18  counted, 

aty  or  thirty  pounds. 

8  all  you  have  ?  come  swear  now,  for 

are  the  very  devil  for  truth." 

ar  it  is  all" 

stands,  as  if  in  a  dream,  watching  the 

I,  the  mask  of  one  of  them  is  turned  a 

!,  discovering  an  ugly  scar ;  she  does  not 

r  nerves  are  at  too  high  a  tension  for 

lOugh  she  remembers  the  scar  well. 

Mary,"  she  thinks;  "thank  God  you 

-om  this  bad  man  V* 

talk  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and 

says — 

give  us  food,  for  house-breaking  is 
•k,  curse  it !" 

ees  them  what  she  can  find, 
wine?" 

aechanically  obeys,  bringing  them  a 
e  has  somewhere  at  hand,  in  case  of 
r  requiring  it.     As  she  sets  it  on  the 
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table,  one  of  the  robbers — he  with  the 
observes  the  glitter  of  a  diamond  on  her  hand 
— he  approaches  Laura  and  says— ' 

**  You  must  give  me  that  ring." 

Poor  Laura !  it  is  her  engaged  ring,  Edward's, 
gift,  a  rose  diamond  of  exceeding  beauty. 

''  Oh  I  cannot,  it  is  Mr.  Sidney's  gift/' 

Why  does  she  use  that  name?  she  wiio 
usually  shrinks  from  the  slightest  coupling  of  it 
with  her  own  ?  and  why  does  the  robber  turn 
away,  and  then  whisper  hurriedly — 

"  Hide  it  quickly." 

"  Come  BiU^  no  peaching,"  cry  the  other  two 
men ;  "  what  are  you  arter  there  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  he  answers  shortly ;  "  only  she 

won't  give  up  a  ring,  but  I've  got  it,  it  aio't 

worth  a  deal,"  he  said,  producing  a  little  govi 

ring  of  no  value,  he  had  pulled  from  itaun'' 

'  finger. 

The  burglars  make  Laura  turn  her  back  to 
them  while  they  eat  and  drink  their  fiD,  ^ 
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then  they  b^an  to  whisper  m  low  tones  to  each 
other. 

*' Young  woman/'  said  the  tallest  of  the 
tivee ;  *'  will  the  old  cove  up-stairs  hear  our 
jabber  down  here  f 

^  Not  if  you  talk  gently/'  she  answers  with 
her  accustomed  truthfulness ;  *'  there  is  but  one 
woman  servant  sleeping  near  this.'' 

There  is  still  more  talking,  two  seem  to  be 
agreed,  the  third,  he  with  the  scar,  strenuously 
opposes,  at  last  he  is  desired  to  "  hold  his  jaw" 
—he  starts  up  and  goes  to  the  door,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  sharp  knife,  says — 

"  By the  first  man  that  touches  her, 

r4     shall  taste   this,"  then   turning   to   Laura,  he 
says,  "  come  near  me.  Miss,  here,  get  behind 
£4     the  door/' 

t  "  She  win  blab,  I  tell  you,  you  fool,"  says  the 

darkest  of  the  ruffians   to  the  man  with  the 
scar. 
^         "Not   she/'   he  answers;   ''she  has  gone 
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through  enough  already,  what  the  devil  would 
you  have  more  ?" 

^'Make  her  swear?'* 

*'  I  swear/'  says  Laura  firmly ;  "  not  to  speak 
one  word  of  this  till  the  morning,  when  the  ser 
vants  will  find  it  out  for  themselves." 

Again  they  bdieve  her,  and  she  is  saved.        I 

"  You  have  saved  your  life,"  says  the  man   ; 
who  had  opposed  in  Laura's  favour. 

**  No,  I  owe  that  under  God  to  you,"  she 
answers  promptly. 

They  are  gone  at  last — thank  God — the  ftint 
sound  of  their  list-protected  feet  has  died  awaf, 
and  Laura,  after  making  the  door  as  safe  as  she 
could,  goes  back  to  her  room. 

It  is  nearly  four  o'clock.  Oh  the  long  crrep- 
ing  minutes  till  the  servants  are  heard  !  wiQ  they 
never  end  ?  Laura  fears  she  is  going  mad,  so  dead 
and  dull  her  senses  seem — she  feels  if  only  she 
could  give  one  long,  long  scream,  it  would  relieve 
her,  but  she  must  not  utter  the  faintest  cry. 
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le  spends  the  time  in  dressing  herself,  and 
g  to  read,  the  rustle  of  her  own  dress  has  a 
tor  sound,  as  if  it  belonged  to  another — she 
I  sharply  round,  **  who  is  there?''  no  reply 
die  dull  beating  of  her  heart.  She  takes 
er  Bible — the  leaves  crackle  as  she  turns 
I,  as  if  in  rebellion  against  her.  Instinctivdy 
dM)oses  the  ninety-first  Psalm — she  cannot 

in  what  she  reads,  but  a  blessed  sense  of 
xrtion  steals  over  her — she  hears  a  sound ! 
obbers  are  returned !  no,  it  is  but  the  farm 
( whistle.  Will  the  servants  never  be  down  ? 
ur  opens  and  shuts.  She  steals  out  of  her 
i  once  more  and  awaits  the  person's  approach- 
the  old  butler,  who  is  now  the  earliest  up, 
i  in  readiness  to  attend  his  master. 
Dawes,"  says  Laura,  in  a  voice  so  deep  and 
rthly,  she  is  frightened  at  its  sound ;  "  Dawes, 
5  here." 
J.  Dawes  thinks  his  young  mistress  is  be- 

herself,   she    looks    so   ghastly   pale   and 
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fijghtened — he  is  the  essence  of  stardied  pro- 
priety, and  to  be  met  by  his  young  lady  tfam 
suddenly,  with  his  shoes  untied  and  his  md 
thrown  over  his  arm ;  ''  quite  in  dishbill,''  m 
he  afterwards   told   the    housekeeper,  "  madi 
him  fed  all  no  how,  and  put  him  quite  of  a 
quirk/' 

"  Dawes,  come  here,"  Laura  repeats. 

Mr.  Dawes  recoils  still  farther,  he  is  a  bachelor, 
and  has  never  been  in  a  lady's  room  **  to  ha 
obtain  knowledge,  in  his  bom  days,''  although 
he  has  lived  to  nearly  three  score  years. 

^^ Mercy  tn  us  1  what's  the  matter,  Miss?** 
he  says,  his  alarm  getting  the  better  <^  his  starch, 
the  stiffness  of  which  was  becoming  ^bofoA 
painful. 

''  Hush  Dawes !  there  have  been  robbers  is 
the  house." 

"  You  fency  so,  Miss." 

*'  I  saw  them,  and  spoke  to  them,  Dawes." 

"Heaven  save  usl  when  and  where?"  sayi 
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)  budor,  Jooldog  wound,  as  if  he  expected  the 

ri^ara  to  rise  up  suddenly  before  him,  like  the 

mtm  Hunkt 

*'Caiiie  vkh  me,  and  I  will  shew  you.'' 

They  enter  the  kitchen,  and  there  Dawes' 

inberiog  fiuanlties  b^an  to  be  aroused  to  the 

ith  of  Laura's  statement. 

"May  I  trust  your  asks  Laura. 

"  I  should  think  you  need  not  ask  that  ques- 

B,  Miss^  after  my  twenty-five  years  service,'' 

d  the  butler,  a  little  {uqued. 

Laura  told  him  all,  all  but  one  thing,  she 

I  not  tell  him  that  she  knew   one  of  the 

m. 

^I  will  go  dud  awake  Mr.  Sidney,"  says 

iwes;  ''and  then  we  will  send  the  coachman 

r  Sir  Henry  Lovell  and  a  policeman ;  it  must 

i  done  quietiy,  the  master  must  not  know,"  he 

Dmed  to  go,  but  when  he  gained  the  door,  he 

iemed  struck  by  an  idea  that  sent  him  back  to 

here  Laura  stood.     He  appeared  to  take  in 
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her  slight  delicate  form  at  a  glance,  and  he  gave 
a  breath  of  unutterable  relief,  as  he  said — 

**  God  bless  you,  Miss»  for  the  noUest-heartHi 
lass  in  England  1"  thea  another  thought  o?v- 
came  him,  and  he  said  very  ruefully — ^"Ok 
them  spoons !  there  ain't  such  another  set  rf 
fiddle-patterns  in shire  I" 

Edward  came  down  stairs  very  quiddy  at  At 
summons  of  Dawes — before  he  can  attend  to 
anything  else  he  must  see  Laiua,  to  be  qote 
convinced  that  she  is  safe.  He  tells  her'^dM 
was  wrong,  very,  very  wrong,  to  put  hersdf  in 
such  peril,  that  no  consideration  should  have 
caused  her  to  do  it/' 

Laura  timidly  stops  him  —  "Edward,  mj 
father  !" 

"  Pshaw  1"  he  answers  hurriedly,  and  then 
adds,  seeing  Laura's  pained  look ;  "  you  are  t/» 
noble  dearest,  I  can  but  think  of  you." 


i 
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The  robbers  are  taken ! — all  of  them.     Sir 
Henry  has  pursued  them  with  relentless  ardour, 

lod  they  are  in jaiL 

When  Sir  Henry  arrived  at  the  Rectory  on 
the  morning  of  the  robbery,  and  heard  Laura's 
annple  yet  noble  narrative,  the  strong  man 
ttembled,  and  when  she  spoke  of  the  peril  she 
had  escaped  through  Brook's  interference  (for 
Laura  told  Sir  Henry  how  she  had  discovered 
Brodcs  by  the  scar)  he  turned  pale  as  death, 
and  clenched  his  hand  with  a  determination  that 
tokened  war  to  the  death  to  the  burglars. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  thinks  I  was  wrong,  do  you  ?" 
said  Laura,  with  the  old  confidence  of  childhood. 
Edward  was  not  by.  Sir  Henry  might  have 
spoken  out  firom  the  deep  well  of  his  noble 
heart,  contrastmg  himself  with  Edward,  but  he 
did  not,  he  only  looked  at  Laura,  with  a  sad 
earnest  gaze,  saying  reverently — 

"God  protected  you,  Laura,  you  were  safe 
beneath  the  shadow  of  His  love." 
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The  burglars  woidd  have  been  deFer  indeed 
to   have  escaped  the  hundred    lynx- like  • 
that  Sir  Henry  set  upon  their  trade,  hontaf 
them  down  from   haunt  to  kauRti  Kke  wM 
beast. 

A  valuable  brooch  of  Laura's,  that  had  l» 
longed  to  Lady  Sdina  Beresfbrd,  led  to  diar 
final  detection. 

The  assizes  were  near  at  hand,  and  Lrat 
would  have  to  appear. 

Lady  Melford  had  heard  of  the  robbeiy  fi«R 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  wrote  to  offer  to  accempiBf 

Laura  to on  her  very  unpleasant  errand. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  for  Lady  M* 
ford  was  well  known  throughout  the  countr, 
and  her  presence  afforded  Laura  all  the  pm- 
tection  and  countenance  she  could  have. 

"  I  would  rather  face  the  robbers  alone,  titf 
in  that  horrid  court,*'  said  Laura ;  "is  ^ 
positively  necessary  for  me  to  appear  ?" 

"  Quite  necessary,  for  justice  and  r^C**'  \'i 


nf 
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JjBiidj  Mdford  agreed  with  Sir  Henry  and 
Iney  in  this,  Laura  could  not  resist 
With  bknclied  dieeks.  and  trembling  voice 
nra  rose  to  give  her  evidence,  while  bursts  of 
iniration  ran  round  the  crowded  court,  elicited 
s  much  by  her  extreme  beauty  as  by  her 
ermc  conduct.  One  by  one  she  identified  the 
obbers — the  dark  man  who  had  been  the  most 
breatening — the  slight  fidr  man,  and  Brooks — 
B  her  gaze  fell  on  him,  her  eyes  were  filled 
rith  tears — his  dead  child  had  reposed  in  her 
nns — she  had  fed  and  comforted  his  supposed 
rife,  throu^  all  the  months  of  his  desertion, 
nd  this  was  her  return ! 

They  were  all  condemned,  and  sentence  of 
kath  recorded. 

Laura  had  been  prepared  for  this  form,  and 
she  had  been  told  it  would  be  commuted  to 
tnmsportation  for  life — in  fact  that  it  signified 
that. 

Bat  the  sentence  fell  on  one  ear  that  did  not 
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know  these  forms  of  law — that  only  understood 
the  terrible  decree  she  had  heard. 

With  a  wild  shriek,  she  who  was  called  ISuj 
Brooks,  burst  from  those  who  would  have 
restrained  her,  and  throwing  up^  her  arms  wiUf 
towards  Laura,  screamed — 

**  Save  him  I  save  him  for  the  love  of  Heayeo, 
Miss  Laura,  save  him ! " 

Brooks  turned  to  look  for  the  poor  fbrion 
thing  he  had  once  called  his  wife,  and  said 
pitifully — 

''  Fond  fool  1  I  did  not  deserve  this/' 

At  Mary's  cry,  almost  before  it,  Laura  rose  io 
court — with  a  grave,  sweet  face,  she  turned  to 
the  judge,  and  with  dear,  earnest  tones  requested 
to  be  heard. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  her,  but  she  did 
not  quail  beneath  them — she  felt  strength  wbeo 
she  was  called  upon  to  do  right. 

She  recalled  the  judge's  attention  to  the 
evidence,   she  said   it   had   been  proved  tbit 
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ooks  had  sayed  her  life,  which,  but  for  his 
firference,  would  have  been  in  jeopardy.  She 
oke  very  earnestly,  but  briefly. 
Her  words  took  effect,  and  Brooks'  sentence 
IS  subsequently  commuted  to  seven  years' 
Emsportation. 

Laura  had  poor  Mary  sought  for,  and  took 
sr  home  to  Redmarsb,  with  difficulty  con- 
Dcing  her  that  she  must  not  think  of  offer- 
g  to  share  Brooks'  fate,  while  his  wife  was 
ive. 

Sidney  sat  back  in  the  carriage  listening  to 
e  two  women,  he  would  not  have  lost  a  word 
r  the  whole  world,  and  yet  each  sound  that 
iched  him,  rang  in  his  ears  like  a  funeral 
kU. 

It  was  not  for  many  weeks  that  it  was 
toaght  advisable  to  tell  Mr.  Beresford  what  had 
ftppened  at  the  old  Rectory,  and  what  a  public 
ut  his  daughter  had  to  play ;  and  even  when 
•  was  told,  much  was  suppressed,  nor  was  it  for 
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some  montbs  that  be  heard  the  entire  stit^ 
ment  from  Laura's  own  lips,  as  they  sat  tx>- 
gether  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  bright  Spaa 
bay. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


0  Laura's  great  consternation  she  found  her- 
5lf— after  the  robbery — transformed  into  a 
enrine.  The  public  papers  gloated  over  so  re- 
cshing  an  incident — Madame  Tussaud  requested 
'  be  allowed  to  take  Miss  Beresford's  likeness — 
id  whenever  she  appeared  in  her  own  imme- 
ftte  neighbourhood,  she  created  a  very  percep- 
de  sensation. 

*'  What  Shan  I  do  ? ''  she  said  to  Lady  Mel- 

n3 
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ford,  who  was  staying  at  the  Hall,  waiting  to 
welcome  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  de  Vere. 

"  Stay  quietly  at  home  dear  Laura,'*  replied 
the  Countess,  "  till  the  gaping  crowd  have  a  new 
object   of  interest,  there  will  surely  be  some- 
thing before  long  to  eclipse  this  '  burglary,  with 
heroic  conduct  of  a  young  lady,'  its  chief  poiot 
of  interest  is  its  sentiment,  and  sentiment  can* 
not  stand  for  a  moment  before  matter-of-&ct 
horror  :  rest  tranquil  for  a  moment,  and  some 
tale  of  horror,   highly  seasoned   to  the  public 
taste,  win  drive  away  all  remembrance  of  the 
heroic  young  lady." 

'^  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  nervous.  Papa's 
illness  and  this  robbery  coming  together,  have 
quite  upset  me." 

"  Why  not  ask  some  pleasant  fnend  to  sta/ 
with  you  ?  " 

"  I  have.  Miss  Williams  of  Fynone  is  comiog 
next  week.     Papa  likes  her.'* 

''  That  is  well,  and  Annette's  arrival  will  ainu^ 
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By  the  way,  have  you  seen  her  book  ? 
t  out.  I  will  send  you  my  copy  to  read.'' 
ling  aloud  to  Mr.  Beresford,  formed  his 
imusement  during  the  slow  hours  of 
vvery,  and  Sidney  and  Laura  spent  many 
t  hours  with  their  favourite  authors, 
ette  de  Vere's  book  was  looked  forward 
impatient  interest. 

hat  kind  of  book  will  it  be  I  wonder  ?  " 
from  tongue  to  tongue  during  the  sus- 
f  Lady  Melford's  promise  and  its  per- 
ce. 

hat  is  the  name  of  it?"  asked  Mr. 
>rd. 

i  Peep  at  Religious  Houses  Abroad/  I  be- 
lt is  composed  of  sketches  contrasting  the 
items  of  England  and  Rome/' 
it  what  does  Annette  know  of  English 
18  houses  ?  " 

^e  must  be  patient  till  we  hear  her  speak 
"self/'  said  Laiu^a,  "  no  criminal  should  be 
Qned  unheard." 
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**  Criminal  ? ''  said  Edward  laughing. 

**  Yes,  I  think  criminal,  Monsieur  Pr6te,  for 
in  betraying  the  sorrows  and  weakness  of  the 
English  Church,  Annette  casts  a  slur  upon  her 
natural  mother,  and  surely  that  is  criminal.  I 
would  not  give  much  for  her  affection  and  duty 
to  the  mother  of  her  adoption.'' 

**  Annette  was  never  a  very  dutiful  child  to 
the  Church  of  England,''  said  Mr.  Beresford» 
with  a  slight  degree  of  sorrow  in  his  voice.  "  She 
was  too  flighty  in  both  her  actions  and  words  to 
be  much  depended  upon,  and  yet  there  was  much 
good  in  her,  poor  Annette !  I  am  sorry  she  has 
published;  as  a  rule  I  dislike  all  women's 
books." 

"  Papa  take  care." 

"  Yes  dear  I  do,  but  in  spite  of  your  reprov- 
ing voice  I  will  say  my  say.  I  dislike  women's 
books,  chiefly  because  there  is  always  a  want  of 
unity  in  their  ideas,  and  a  want  of  comprehen- 
siveness in  their  judgment— I  speak  of  even 
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first  dass  woomi,  but  when  you  come  to  such  a 

iroman  as  Annette  Fair&z !    I  b^  her  pardon, 

Annefete  de  Vere ! "  and  here  Mr.  Beresford  gave 

m  Twy  expressive  shrug,  and  sank  back  in  his 

ttty  chahr. 

"With  Laify  Mdford's  compliments/'  said 
tlie  footman  giving  a  pared  to  Laura. 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  glee,  and  tore  the 
fitde  packet  open,  one  bright  volume  fell  to  the 
floor. 

''Oh,  how  pretty !  *'  she  exclaimed  taking  it 
up/' see  Papa,  Annette's  book  is  very  bright 
outside,^  she  offered  the  book  to  her  &ther,  who 
i  shook  his  head  at  sight  of  the  gilded  crucifix, 
^th  the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child 
displayed  outside. 

"  Poor  girl,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  the  image  of 

^  Redeemer  is  too  sacred  to  be  applied  thus 

^iommonly.''     He  then  turned  to  the  first  page 

^d  read  the  tide,  proceeding  to  the  dedication. 

"  What  is  this  Laura,  there  is  some  mistake. 
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this  is  not  Annette's  book — ^what  can  it  mean  f  ** 
and  he  read  as  follows. 

''To  my  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  dedicate  these  pagv 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  me  in  ad*  ^ 
miring  the  result  of  that  unity,  which  while  it  ii 
unhappily  lost  to  us,  forms  the  sure  and  enduriif 
basis  of  an  organization  for  the  restoration  of 
which,  among  ourselves,  we  should  do  weDto 
imite  in  prayer/' 

''  What  can  she  mean  ?  are  you  certain  this  is 
Annette's  book  ?  " 

''  Quite  certain.  Lady  Melford  told  me  its 
title,  and  promised  to  send  it  to  me." 

"  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Edward,  "  that  Mn. 
de  Vere  is  one  of  those  charitable  Catholics  who 
acknowledge  the  English  Church,  and  own  tb^ 
Clergy  as  '  brethren ;'  it  promises  better  for  her 
charity  than,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  wis 
led  to  expect" 

Mr.  Beresford  continued  his  inspection. 
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^*  WeD/'  he  said  again,  *'  Annette  assumes  a 
manly  style  certainly.  She  begins  her  preface, 
*  my  clerical  brethren,  to  whom  I  dedicate  this 
Tohme/  I  am  sure,  Sidney,  that  you  and  I 
ve  highly  flattered  at  the  polite  attention  of  our 
sster.  Oh,  oh  ! ''  he  exclaimed  after  a  short 
time.  **  I  suspect  this  production  is  a  masked 
battery,  which  shoots  both  ways — she  speaks 
of  the  English  Church,  as  *  our  Church,'  of  the 
English  Apostolic  Succession,  as '  our  succession.' 
I  do  not  like  the  look  of  it.'' 

"  Papa  I  am  in  a  perfect  fever,"  said  Laura, 
looking  greedily  at  the  little  volume,  "  please  let 
us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  read  aloud,  that 
we  may  all  know  what  Annette  has  to  say  for 
herself/' 

Mr.  Beresford  gave  the  book  to  Laura,  and 
4e  at  once  began  to  read— 

"  It  was  a  bright  morning  in  July,  when  after 
^ly  service  in  the  old  village  church,  I  walked 
^to  the  homely  parlour  of  my  Parsonage." 
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*'  It  is  a  novel/'  said  Sidney,  **  and  one  not 
founded  on  fact/' 

Page  after  page  Laura  continued  readiog; 
impatiently  interrupted  by  her  father,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  deep  untruthfulness  of  Annette^ 
character  manifested  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  The  book  was,  as  Mr.  Beresford  hid 
supposed,  a  masked  battery — purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England— 
a  so-called  High  Church  man — who  leaving  hb 
own  parish  for  a  time,  goes  abroad  to  look  ioto 
the  practical  working  of  the  Church  of  Rofoe, 
and  returning  home,  describes  what  he  saw— 
we  may  fairly  presume  with  the  same  degree  of 
candour  and  truthfulness,  that  characterise  the 
dedication,  the  preface,  and  the  commencemeDt 
of  the  book. 

"  Poor  Annette,"  said  Laura,  "  how  very  sony 
I  am  for  her — ^that  she  was  weak  and  easily  led  I 
know,  but  oh  Papa  I  never  dreamed  that  odc  fate 
step  could  have  led  to  all  this  wretched  deception' 
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"  You  must  Dot  blame  Annette  alone 
ara,''  said  Mr.  Beresford,  ''a  more  dever 
■d  than  hers  has  been  at  work  here^ — Annette 
simply  a  tool : — this  book  must  be  exposed — 
e  world  must  know  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Mnan's  hand,  and  that  woman  a  Romanist ;  or 
le  it  win  sow  fresh  discord  in  our  poor  church, 
le  world  will  say — I  mean  that  portion  of  it 
10  are  tricked  by  Annette's  cunning — *  If  these 
the  opinions  of  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of 
igland — if  they  can  find  no  better  work  to  do 
an  making  crooked  statements  and  unjust 
oisations  against  their  own  church,  while,  with 
indiced  eyes,  and  perverted  minds  they  laud 
I  a  foreign  system — we  must  look  to  ourselves 
d  place  no  trust  in  any  church.* "  Mr.  Beres- 
rd  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  if  wearied  of  the 
bjaet. 

"  I  wonder,'*  said  Lawa  interrogatively,  "  whe- 
er  Annette's  descriptions  of  foreign  religious 
luses,  are  to  be  trusted?*' 
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''  Of  course  not/'  said  Edward  impulsivdy,  as 
he  spoke,  taking  up  Mr.  Beresford's  blue  spec- 
tacles, and  playfully  putting  them  <m  Laun^ 
"  Tell  me  now,  what  color  would  the  sky  appeir 
to  you  through  these?" 

"  Blue"  said  Laura  manfully. 

''  Right— and  the  trees  f 

"  Blue  too,  Monsieur." 

"  This  book,  and  this  and  this?" 

*'  Blue,  all  blue." 

"  Well,  you  have  already  two  rights,  and 
three  wrongs.  If  you  looked  on  all  things  only 
through  the  medium  of  these  spectacles  without 
believing  you  were  wearing  them  mind,  wbt 
would  you  become  ?" 

"  Exceeding  blue,  like  Annette,  which  may 
Heaven  forefend ! " 

"  Wrong  for  the  first,  and  right  for  the  seccxKi, 
the  world  would  appear  to  you  blue,  while  you 
would  remain  to  the  world " 

"What?" 
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"like  Annette— -extremely  verdant,  pardon 
t  dear  Laura  the  word  escaped  me !  but  I 
m  another  supposition  for  you — Supposing 
m  purposely  put  on  these  spectacles  that  you 
dgbt  describe  the  world  through  them  f* 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

''Annette  is  a  Romanist,  she  pretends  to 
Tite  as  a  Protestant — she  knows  that  in  the 
ihurch  of  Rome,  amidst  much  that  is  good  and 
ne ;  rags  and  tinsel  stand  for  gold,  and  thick 
ranches  of  ivy  for  the  foliage  of  the  True  Vine 
-she  puts  on  her  spectacles,  and  writes  bitter 
«•  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 

"HushEdward/* 

"Whyr 

"  Papa  is  asleep" — in  the  heat  of  the  discus- 
i<m  Edward  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Beresford's 
le&tle  breathing  had  become  louder,  and  that — 
horror  of  horrors !  that  a  Saxon  gentleman, 
l^scended  from  Alfred  the  Great,  should  have 
'^▼ed  at  the  awful  descent  of  a — snore !     But 
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80  it  was,  and  Laura  and  Edward  retreated  tc 
the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  first  6mk 
snoW)  which  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  without 
one  stain  upon  its  whiteness. 

*'  Poor  Annette,"  said  I^mra  to  herself,  as  if 
her  mind  were  pursuing  some  silent  course  of 
reasoning — then  turning  to  Edward  she  conti- 
nued— "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  feel  the  sm  of  my 
heart  so  much,  as  when  I  turn  from  looking  od 
it,  out  to  the  pure  face  of  nature  ;  never  so  pac 
looking  as  when  covered  with  the  first  snow  of 
winter.  You  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  tdl  you 
that  it  is  a  grief  to  me  to  see  the  snow  sullied— 
I  quite  long  for  it  to  melt  away  while  yet  its  first 
purity  lingers  about  it,  it  seems  so  sad  a  fate  that 
all  God's  beautiful  gifts  to  us,  have  only  to  touch 
our  poor  earth  to  become  blighted  and  mined. 
I  feel  the  same  sorrow  over  the  early  buds  of 
spring,  that  springing  fi*om  the  wayside  hedge 
become  instantly  tarnished  with  dust,  bat  most 
of  all  I  fed  it  wh»  I  see  the  first  dawn  of  ^ 
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I  little  diild — Oh  Edward  how  changed 
lette's  heart  must  be  since  she  was  a  child — 
ite  aQ  crooked  dishonest  ways — the  religion 
;  countenances  fraud  of  any  kind,  that  has 
thing  to  conceal,  is  not,  cannot  be  the  religion 
Christ/' 

Sdward  winced  beneath  Laura's  words.  One 
the  most  terrible  penalties  he  had  to  pay  for 
deception,  was  these  constantly  recurring 
indom  shafts"  that  were  rendered  doubly 
oful  by  coming  from  Laura's  hand;  they 
xsed  his  very  soul.  His  eye  glanced  over 
prospect  without,  back  to  the  pure  face  that 
igfat  his  own  so  tenderly,  he  did  not  speak, 
Laura's  words  had  only  been  suggestive. 
"I  am  very  sorry  for  Annette,"  slie  said  again, 
er  a  few  minutes'  pause,  **  had  she,  as  a  Ro- 
mist,  honestly  described  the  religious  houses 
road,  as  they  really  are,  contrasting  them  if 
e  wished,  with  those  in  England,  we  might 
rimps  bsLve  learned  lessons  of  greater  useful- 


but  now  all  hope  of  good  must  pass 
the  great  evil  she  has  done." 

"  Your  spectacles  are  clear  as  cryj 
said  Edward,  recalled  to  Annette,  *^ ; 
are  some  things  yoa  cannot  see  thr 

"  Such  as  what  f" 

**  For  instance,  that  it  is  contrar 
Vere's  professed  religion  to  wish  th 
Eof^and,  to  be  either  more  useful  or 
able.  The  ftomanist  gives  no  quart 
siders  the  En^ish  Church  to  be  ao 
must  be  destroyed  root  and  branc 
be  nrfbnned,  or  rather  I  should  say 

A  X*.,^         «.>»n    «i^k.4>  v«e.  4>k«*    «-««i«  «n 
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Lbute  laughed  and  returned  to  the  fire ;  she 
■i  down  on  a  low  stool  by  her  father's  side, 
ibo  b^an  to  smooth  her  fair  hair  in  an  ab- 
tacted  way. 

**  Laura,"  he  said,  ''  I  have  been  dreaming  of 
jour  mother,  she  was  sitting  by  my  side,  as  you 
He  now,  it  was  always  her  place  during  the  win- 
to  evenings — she  seemed  to  be  holding  up  her 
luttid  to  me  in  warning  as  you  do  sometimes. 
Toa  have  so  many  of  her  ways,  you  must  not 
hkfe  me  as  she  has  done  darling." 

*  No,  we  will  never  leave  you  dear  Papa,"  an- 
swered Laura,  "  You  will  not  wish  it  Edward  ?" 

Ts  Edward  there?  oh  I  had  forgotten,  I 
must  not  make  the  little  lady  make  rash  promises 
in  your  presence  Sidney,  she  is  very  prudent  in 
itcalKng  me  from  my  selfish  visions/' 

Edward  could  not  bear  Ihese  allusions.  Oh 
if  he  might  only  forget  what  had  been,  and 
^vbat  was  to  come !  oh  if  only  he  might  love 
I^ora  for  ever  as  he  loved  her  now !     He  came 
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from  the  mndom  as  Mr.  Bensfixd  Kpolke^  \ 
looked  OD  the  two  ts  ihief  sit  in  the  full  ^ 
tiK  fire,  witfi  a  sod  troubled  gue.  Oh  he 
gnre  the  worid  if  he  might  teU  the  poinfbl  I 
and  beat  peace — but  be  dare  not. 
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CHAPTER  XXUL 


Kr8.  de  Vsre's  arrival  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  her  book.  Almost  her  first  visit  was 
1»id  to  the  Rectory,  which  surprised  Laura 
peady,  as  they  had  had  no  communication 
>boe  Annette's  marriage,  and  when  they  had 
Parted,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  restraint 
^^een  them. 

Annette  was  accompanied  by  her  husband 
•■id  her  sister  Agnes.  They  found  Laura  in 
'cr  morning  room,  busily  engaged  in  some 


i 
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coarse  work  with  Lucy  Demster,  who,  durmg 
Mr.  Beresford's  illness,  had  spent  a  part  d 
nearly  every  day  at  the  Rectory. 

Annette  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  £sishioi 
— she  was  nearly  three  years  older  than  lier 
husband,  and  she  sought  by  every  avaiUb: 
means  to  hide  the  hardly  peroeptiUe  di-. 
parity  between  them.  She  was  thin,  pak^  aol 
very  anxious-looking,  and  as  she  embraced  Lann 
very  cordially,  the  latter  heard  a  half-suppressed 
sigh.  Laura  looked  at  her  old  friend  tendedyi 
saying — 

"  Are  you  quite  well,  dear  Annette  f' 

"  Oh,  quite,*'  answered  Mr.  de  Vere  for  \k 
wife,  ^'  I  never  remember  Annette  so  weD,  do  I 
dearr 

Laura  fancies  she  again  detects  the  smothered 
sigh,  as  Annette  confirms  her  husband's  rq)ort 
with  a  languid  acquiescence. 

"  Have  you  read  Mrs.  de  Vere's  book,  Mitf 
Beresford  ?"  asked  Mr.  de  Vere,  at  once  pluog- 
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into  die  subject  which  Laura  longed  to 
d. 

^  Yes,  Lady  Mdford  kindly  sent  it  to  me. 
Dished  reading  it  to  papa  yesterday." 
'^Very  dever  and  original,  is  it  not?   you 
d  not  blush  Annette,  everybody  says  so." 
Annette  did  not  blush,  she  only  looked  a  little 
le  anxious  than  before,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
read  Laura's  face  for  an  answer. 
"Of  course  I  cannot  agree  with  it — I  am 
ly,  dear  Annette,  but  I  do  not  like  it." 
"  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  sailing  a  little  too 
ir  the  wind  ;  it  was  a  clever  hit  though,  for 
f  little  wife  to  transform  herself  into  a  High 
mrch  Parson — it  was  a  capital  dodge,  and 
)k  amazingly :  I  knew  it  would,  nobody  sus- 
cts  that  it  is  a  woman's  book,  much  less  a 
itholic's,  so  the  Low  Church  party  fall  foul  of 
e  High  Church  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  pull 
ch  other  to  pieces :  I  declare  it  is  the  best  joke 
!ver  knew,  what  do  you  say  Miss  Demster  ?" 
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"  I  say/'  said  Lucy,  reddening  to  her  Bagenf 
ends,  "  that  the  book  is  a  falsehood  from  bcgiiN 
ning  to  end" 

"  No,  no,  come  Miss  Demster,  yaa  naost  aol 
be  hard  upon  an  author's  first  work:  'il 
stratagems  are  fm  in  love,  war,  and  reI]gioD,'ii 
not  that  the  right  reading  of  the  old  8ayiD( 
MissBeresfordr 

Laura  was  listening  to  Annette,  who  mi 
trying  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  discossioi 
upon  the  book,  to  the  subject  of  the  robbery: 
thus  appealed  to,  Laura  was  obliged  to  answer- 

**  I  have  heard  the  saying  applied  to  love  ni 
war,''  she  said,  '*  but  never  before  to  religioo-^ 
I  dislike  all  stratagem ;  truth  will  best  win  Hi 
way  by  truth." 

"Dear  Miss  Beresford,"  returned  Mr.  d^ 
Vere  with  a  marked  stress  of  pity  on  the  deir, 
"it  is  well  you  are  not  a  soldier,  you  wooH 
never  have  found  your  way  into  the  eneaij'^ 
camp." 
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Never  been  haDged  for  a  spy,  you  mean," 
Lrara,  laughing ;  **  of  course  I  should  have 
L  my  way  there  sword  m  hand.^ 
( And  have  sacrificed  the  cause  to  your  want 
di^macy — Oh,  Miss  Beresford,  I  fear  you 
•e  not  studied  the  character  of  Judith  to  any 
poee. 

''Talk  to  me,  dear  Laura,''  said  Annette,  in  a 
f  half-firightened  whisper,  '*  Mr.  de  Vere  will 
iy  vex  you." 

"It  is  not  fair,  Mr.  de  Vere,"  said  Laura, 
od  temperedly,  *'that  you  should  have  to 
nbat  two  adversaries  at  once,  you  know  that 
ilways  had  a  trick  of  running  away,  so  I  shall 
m  you  and  Miss  Demster  to  settle  the  mat- 

**  I  have  no  recollection  of  Miss  Beresford  as 
coward,"  said  Mr.  de  Vere,  who  always  ap- 
plied to  forget  everything  but  what  he  chose 
^vemember. 
"May  I  see  Mr.  Beresford?"  asked  Annette 
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aloud,  and  then  added  in  a  whisper — ^*'dear 
Laura,  let  us  go  somewhere,  where  I  can  talk 
quietly  to  you." 

"  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  I  am  sure,** 
said  Laura,  "  if  Mr.  de  Vere  will  excuse  our 
leaving  him  for  a  short  time,  for  I  am  afraid 
papa  is  not  well  enough  to  see  more  than 
Annette  this  morning." 

The  two  friends  lefl  the  room.  "  No,  you 
must  really  come  and  see  papa,"  said  Laura,  as 
Annette  was  turning  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  He  will  not  care  to  see  me,"  said  Annette 
despondingly,  '^  I  have  lost  all  my  old  friends," 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

''  No,  not  all/'  said  Laura,  affectionately,  un- 
derstanding her  at  once,  "  no  one  could  give  up 
a  friend  for  acting  conscientiously." 

''  Oh,  but  many  have  been  both  rude  and 
cruel  to  me,  and  well  they  may,"  she  said, 
giving  way  to  an  impulsive  burst  of  tears,  that 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  pent  up  so  long  that 
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now  they  would  not  be  restrained.  **  Forgive 
me,  Laura,  but  I  am  not  well,  and  please  don't 
say  anything  to  Mr.  de  Vere  about  it." 

The  "Mr.  de  Vere"  feU  coldly  on  Laura's 
ears.  Should  she  ever  speak  of  Edward  thus  ? 
— that  dear  name,  that  as  a  talisman,  had  power 
to  charm  away  every  grief  and  hi;ighten  every 
joy !  She  soothed  and  quieted  Annette,  and 
then  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Beresford's 
room.  At  sight  of  the  wan  and  wasted  face 
of  him  who  had  for  years  been  her  pastor  and 
her  friend,  and  from  whom  she  had  first  received 
the  Bread  of  Life,  Annette's  tears  burst  out 
afresh. 

Laura  whispered — "  Let  me  excuse  you  to 
Mr.  de  Vere,  and  I  will  walk  home  with  you 
presently,  may  I  ?" 

"  Will  you  let  me  stay,  Mr.  Beresford?"  said 
Annette.  "  I  do  not  think  Mr.  de  Vere  will 
mind — he  will  think  I  am  converting  you,"  she 

VOL.  II.  O 
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sjiid,  with  a  faint  return  of  her  former  vivacious 
manner. 

"  You  will  like  to  have  Annette  papa  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling,  ver}*  much,  if  she  will  waste 
an  hour  or  two  upon  a  sick  old  man." 

"  Then  I  can  make  such  a  pretty  excuse,  that 
rven  Blue  Beard  himself  would  pardon  his  wife's 
desertion,"  said  Laura  gaily. 

She  returned  to  her  little  sitting-room.  Mr. 
do  Vere  had  evidently  defied  Lucy  to  mortal 
combat,  and  been  worsted  ;  for  his  fiice  wore  its 
most  sinister  look,  and  a  dark  gloom  shone  in 
his  eyes — handsome  he  was  without  doubt,  ex- 
tivmi'Iy  handsome,  and  you  turned  from  him 
with  a  sort  of  determination,  as  if  you  felt 
tompted  to  be  fascinated  by  some  deadly  rep- 
tile. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Beresford,"  he  said,  directly  the 
door  opened,  "why  did  you  leave  us?  I  am 
conquered,  unarmed,  slain.  Miss  Demster  allows 
of  no  truce  and  gives  no  quarter,  but  with  her 
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>onderous  battle-axe,  she  lavs  vou  dead  at  her 
■eet  with  one  blow." 

*'I  did  but  tell  him,"  said  Lucy,  looking 
rather  ashamed  of  herself,  ''that  I  hated  any 
sort  of  lie,  whether  the  pretended  motive  was 
good  or  evil" 

"Save  me,  Miss  Beresford,  from  a  second 
defeat  I  I  will  be  good,  indeed  I  will !  only  save 
me!" 

The  sarcastic  voice — even  its  assumed  play- 
fokess  being  lost  in  the  deep  sarcasm — gave 
Laura  a  totally  different  impression  from  what 
the  words  might  seem  to  have  implied.  She 
frit  that  Mr.  de  Vcre  was  angry  with  her  friend, 
^d  she  feared  that  he  might  be  so  with  some 
degree  of  justice,  for  she  km^w  how  little  able 
Lucy  was  to  control  herself  in  thn  prest»ncM^  of  a 
character  like  that  of  Mr.  de  Vcre. 

**  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  she  said  swt^etly,  "  I 
*ni  afraid  that  you  are  one  of  those,  who  whc^n 
"^ost  victorious  generally  sue  for  pardon.     I  am 

o  2 
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glad  that  I  find  a  victor,  because  they  are  always 
generous,  and  I  am  come  with  a  petition,  will 
you  spare  Annette  to  my  father  for  a  few  hours? 
I  will  return  with  her,  and  we  will  promise  not 
to  try  to  undermine  her  convictions." 

"I  do  not  feel  in  the  le^st  afraid,"  said 
Mr.  dc  Verc,  still  sarcastically,  although  the 
bittrrness  of  his  voice  was  a  little  mollified,  "  if 
Miss  Demstcr  will  promise  not  to  crush  my 
little  wife  with  one  of  her  annihilating  argu- 
ments, I  shall  leave  Annette  with  perfect  safety." 

"  You  have  made  an  enemy  for  life  Lucy," 
said  Laura,  as  the  front  door  closed.  "  What 
did  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  much ;  only  I  hate  his  nasty 
cynical  voice,  it  makes  my  very  fingers  tingle  to 
have  a  slap  at  him.  Oh,  I  declare,  I  would 
rather  sit  in  a  room  full  of  toads  than  with  him. 
I  know  Fm  not  lady-like.  I  don't  wish  to  be, 
if  I'm  to  say  all  my  bitter  spiteful  things  in  so 
g  entcel  a  voice  and  elegant  a  manner,  that  no 
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one  can  answer  them  in  the  way  they  deserve. 
Oh,  I  longed  to  tell  him  he  was  a  cheat  and  a 
sbny-teller,  only  I'm  afraid  I  should  have  used  a 
^ger  term  than  the  last.  Poor  Annette! 
^ell,  if  he  be  a  specimen  of  England's  aristo- 
iBcy,  give  me  cotton  spinners  !" 

Laura's  hand  is  gently  placed  on  Lucy's  arm. 
Dear  Lucy,  what  makes  you  so  strangely  ex- 
ted  f 

"  Oh,  he  said  such  nasty  things  !  He  said'  he 
as  '  sorry  Annette  had  been  born  a  Protestant, 

>  it  always  entailed  a  certain  amount  of  vul- 
uity  that  no  after  education  could  efface.' — 
'hat  '  none  but  really  refined  minds  could  cm- 
race  Catholic  truths' — that,  *for  instanct-, 
lanchester  would  be  the  last  place  in  England 

>  be  Catholicised ;'  and  he  said  it  all  in  such 
tt  degant  way,  deferring  to  me  as  if  he  were 
€rfecfly  assiu'ed  that  all  my  belongings  were  of 
h^e  blood  royal, — that  I  could  not  appear  to  take 
'ffenoe ;  but  oh,  he  has  put  me  in  such  a  passion!" 


i;: 


"I  sec  he  liiis.  C'oiiic,  i)iit  up  \()ur  wprk. 
and  listen  to  me." 

She  told  Lucy  about  poor  Annette's  sudden 
burst  of  grief,  "  I'm  sure  she  is  very  unhappy 
about  something/'  she  said, 

"  Its  her  horrid  husband,"  interrupted  Lucy, 
"  he  would  drive  me  wild  in  a  day." 

"No.  I  think  the  grief  lies  deeper  than 
that." 

"What  could  be  worse  than  to  have  to 
listen  to  that  nasty,  spiteful,  croaking  voice. 
Ugh!" 

"  Come  Lucy,  he  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that, 
and  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  I  know  that.  I  love  beauty,  I  always  did ; 
and  it  is  that  which  provokes  me.  What  busi- 
ness h:is  so  handsome  a  man  to  be  so  disagree- 
able?" 

"  You  must  ask  Mrs.  de  Vere ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  fear  that  Annette's  sorrbw  is  upon 
her  mind — she  has  not  found  peace  in  Rome." 


^^ 
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"  How  could  she  when  ? — I  must  not  carry 
my  spleen  against  the  husband  to  the  account 
of  the  wife,"  said  Lucy  interrupting  herself 
"  Poor  Annette  !  I  am  very  sorry.  She  used 
to  be  so  gay,  and  happy.  Perhaps  Laura,  she 
will  come  back  again." 

"Where,  to  the  hall?" 

"  No,  to  the  Church  of  England ;  others  of  a 
like  temperament  with  her's,  have  done  so — but 
she  is  well  kept  under,  I  can  see.  " 

While  Lucy  and  Laura  are  discussing  the 
de  Veres,  Mr.  Beresford  is  talking  to  Annette 
of  all  she  has  seen  abroad,  trying  to  divert 
her  from  the  cause  of  her  tears  to  brighter 
thoughts. 

He  has  partially  succeeded,  and  Annette's 
smile  of  former  days  has  once  or  twice  returned, 
when  Laura  enters  the  room,  and  presently  An- 
nette departs,  escorted  by  I^ucy  and  Laura. 

They  meet  Sir  Henry  on  the  way,  and  he 
and  Lucy  have  a  talk;  but  the  moment   Sir 
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CHAPTER  I 

Agnes  Fairfax  bad  sit  in  her  usual  qukt 
may  during  the  animated  discussion  between 
Lacy  and  her  brother-in-lav.  She  bad  listened 
i»  aD,  and  it  had  but  helped  to  strengtben  her 
mmn  oondusions  with  regard  to  the  book  that 
'warn  attributed  to  Annette. 

Agnes  said  nothing.  She  declined  all  ar^- 
iBeflt  with  Mr.  de  Vere.  although  she  hstened 
virib  keen  attention  to  aD  he  had  to  say,  and  bv 

wau  IIL  B 
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a  few  well-directed  monosyllables  managed  to 
sustain  the  conversation  to  which  she  added  no 
remark,  either  of  suggestion  or  denial  Mr.  di 
Yere  could  not  make  pli^  with  his  usual 
weapons  with  Agnes,  for  she  never  retorted 
never  even  parried  an  attack,  but  sat  with  her  ■ 
large  grey  eyes  full  upon  his  face,  taking  in 
every  sentence  that  he  spoke,  every  intonatioB 
of  his  voice,  listening  with  wrapt  attention,  and, 
as  he  imagined,  with  appreciating  delight  to  his 
eloquence.  Once,  only  once,  he  felt  afraid  of 
her ;  it  was  when  Lucy,  forgetting  everything  bat 
her  anger,  told  him  that  she  hated  a  lie,— he 
caught  Agnes'  eye  glittering  with  iU-conceakd 
pleasure — he  read  his  sister-in-law  truthfuDy 
then,  he  felt  that  she  knew  both  him,  and  his 
true  value.  The  look  faded  quickly  from 
Agnes'  face,  and,  as  it  did  not  return,  and  she 
almost  immediately  took  up  a  book,  appeariog 
entirely  engrossed  with  its  contents,  Mr.  de 
Yere  deferred  the  dislike  he  felt  shoot  into  his 
heart,  till  he  was  better  certified  of  its  justice. 
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sat  up  very  late  that  night,  and  in  a 
time,  a  sharp,  clever  review  of  the  unfor- 
)  **  Peep  at  Religious  Houses"  appeared  in 
fthe  leading  magazines. 
cy  Demster  coloured  as  she  read  it,  for  she 
her  own  unhappy  speech  immortalized-— 
Bview  briefly  summed  up  the  merits  of  the 
by  saying  that  **  it  was  simply  an  untruth 
the  beginning  to  the  end.'' 
t  is  true,  quite  true,"  said  Annette,  shewing 
iview  to  Laura,  ''  the  thought  of  that  book 
I  me  miserable,  but  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 
ion  I  live  in  from  day  to  day.  My  life  is 
i  protracted  nightmare:  1  endure  the 
f  of  a  Tantalus,  peace  and  rest  are  for 
presented  to  my  gaze,  almost  within 
ach ;  but  when  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to 
them,  they  elude  my  touch.  Oh  Laura, 
ou  never  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  the 
ih  Church  is  not  Christian,  and  that  the 
h  Church  is  not  Catholic." 

b2 
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''  Dear  Annette,  if  you  are  not  happy,  why 
do  you  not  consult  some  Priest  ?  I  think  papa 
could  help  you ;  he  is  very  wc^  read — and  if 
you  are  forbidden  to  consult  a  Priest^  ask  Sv 
Henry,  for  he  knows  even  more  than  papa  doei 
of  Church  history." 

''  Hush,  Laura  !  Mr.  de  Vere  might  iior 
you — oh  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  look  back 
That  dreadful  review !  alas,  my  life,  as  wdl  tt 
my  book — how  absurd  to  call  it  mine!— btf 
been  untrue  from  its  beginning  to  its  end." 

"  Dear  Annette,  the  end  may  be  perfisct  trodi 
—  the  past  is  past — its  shortcomings  and  mon 
have  been  borne  by  another  than  your^  upoa 
the  cruel  cross,  the  penalty  paid,  the  forgiveoeff 
granted — but  the  future  is  all  your  own— detf 
friend,  dear  Annette,  for  His  sake  make  it  jkb^ 
and  true,  follow  the  dictates  of  your  consaeocc 
and  trust  in  the  Cross." 

"  I  cannot.  I  dare  not !    hush  Laura,  you  wS 
be  overheard.     Mr.  de  Vere  has  a  hundred  eart 
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By€8»  oo,  there  is  no  hope  for  me ;  I  am  in  a 
bd  web  from  which  there  is  no  extrication ; 
I  fed  that  the  end  is  nearer  than  any 
ose.  The  last  few  weeks,  since  I  have  been 
fixum  external  excitement,  have  been  utter 
lent  to  me  I  hush  V* 

\oiiette,"  said  Mr.  de  Vere,  opening  the  door, 
ther  FVands  is  waiting  in  the  library  to  see 
What !  you  have  been  crying  again !  you 
in  dear,  go  up  stairs  and  wash  away  the 
PS  of  your  indisposition,  take  sal  volatile, 
hiog  to  make  you  like  yourself.  Father 
lois  must  not  see  my  convert  anything  but 
ly  looking/' 

Oh  Horace/'  said  Annette  quickly,  trying 
mile,  "  I  am  not  at  all  ill,  only  I  have  been 
hing  and  it  always  makes  me  cry — indeed 
ive,**  as  his  keen  eyes  searched  hers,  "  have  I 
Uurar 

Ah  well,  never  mind  dear,  run  up  stairs  and 
ce  yourself  presentable.    I  will  go  and  engage 
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the  good  Father  till  you  are  ready;  although 
Miss  Beresford/'   he    said,  as  Annette  dosed 
the  door,  ^*  my  good  wife  has  more  sjrmpatbf 
with  priests  than  I  have — they  lead  wearisome 
lives  poor  fellows  :  I  must  say  that  conirertiog  ii 
much  more  to  my  taste,  than  the  care  of  the 
converted,  what  do  you  say  ?  —  I  hjicy  yon 
share  my  predilection,  Annette's  tears  prove  it,  do 
they  not?   silly  girl,  she   must  be  taught  to 
restrain  them  m  future.'' 

Laura  dare  not  refute  Mr.  de  Vere,  he  knew 
that,  when  he  took  this  round-about  way  of  di»- 
coveriDg  the  cause  of  his  wife's  swoUen  eydids. 

Mr.  De  Vere  was  a  disappointed  man,  and 
his  disappointment  had  arisen  from  the  simple 
promised  gratiGcation  of  his  long  cherished 
desires. 

He  had  married  Annette  in  the  hope  of 
raising  himself  in  the  political  world,  through  the 
influence  of  her  relations.  He  had  persuaded 
her  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  more  from 
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thought  of  the  ed&t  which  he  knew  such  a 
)  would  bring  upon  himself,  than  from  any 
d  of  religion :  and  now,  he  was  disappointed, 
ause  through  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
»dier,  he  found  himself,  if  not  in  the  position, 
least  next  heir  to  the  position  he  courted — 
1  because  he  felt  that  all  he  had  desired  would 
?e  been  his,  without  the  assistance  of  a  wife, 
lose  disposition,  tastes,  and  pursuits  were 
similar  to  his  own :  for  Annette,  with  her 
Id,  unsubdued  will,  found  it  harder,  as  a  wife, 
mould  herself  to  her  husband's  tastes,  than  it 
id  been  as  a  lover — the  romance  was  gone — 
A  the  high  principle  that  should  have  con- 
ned her  duty  into  her  dearest  pleasure,  was 
Mitbg.  Annette  feared  Mr.  de  Vere  too  much, 
id  he  loved  his  wife  too  little,  to  cause  the  small 
Qount  of  sympathy  between  them  to  become 
rengthened  or  cemented.  Mr.  de  Vere  became 
ifly  more  hard,  cold,  and  sarcastic,  and  Annette 
tt  utterly  miserable.     When  unmarried,  she 
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had  lived  in  a  dream  of  love  and  romanoe,  fif^ 
whidi  she  now  awoke  to  the  bitter  reality  dh^ 
her  husband  1     Even  the  oomfcnrt  of  rdigi00 
was  denied  her,  for  although  her  heart  and  ftet* 
ings  had  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Rome,  bff 
understanding  had  been  unconvinced ;  aad  ibi 
found  herself  bound  and  feitered  by  a  thoosaail 
observances,  that  her  reason,  which  she  O0itf 
not  kill,  told  her  were  at  least  absurd. 
«  «  «  « 

Edward  Sidney  never  forgot  a  friend— the 
old  street-sweeper,  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
when,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside,  Ed¥nmi  - 
had  so  desperately  battled  with  life  in  the  dreaiy 
London  garret — had  been  constantly  and  gnite- 
ully  remembered.  Within  a  short  distance  (i 
Redmarsh  Rectory,  by  the  side  of  a  babbliog 
brook — tributary  to  the  river — where  children 
dabbled  and  played  through  the  live-long  sum 
mer  days,  sailing  their  tiny,  mimic  fleets,  or 
angling    for    tadpoles  —  where  — when   winter 
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™^  the  rippling  stream  with  its  icy  fingers 

""SQl  the  same  haghing  voices  sounded  cheerily 

A  the  breexe,  as  the  merry  groups  went  sliding 

^loogf,  or  slipped  heedlessly  through  the  trea- 

dierous  ioe  into  the  cold  water  below— where 

^  and  weeping  willows  spread  their  branches 

tttmnd,  or  stretched  them  over  the  stream,  that 

lie  children  may  ding  to  them  as  they  swing 

backwards  and  forwards  in  theur  play — by  the 

ide  of  the  rustic  bridge,  formed  out  of  the  well 

rom  trunk  of  a  huge  old  oak,  there  stood  a 

rfaite-washed  cottage,  with  roses  clustering  about 

he  windows,  and  a  cheerful  garden  at  its  side. 

Three  months  had  passed  away  since  old 
<4iQ  Darlison  had  first  been  seen  clearing  the 
vcods  fit)m  the  somewhat  neglected  flower  bor- 
lets,  and  putting  all  things  in  military  order  for 
^  Beresford's  expected  first  visit. 

Dearly,  had  the  old  man  learned  to  love  the 
«ghtof  the  ''bonnie  blue  eye"  that  always  lighted 
^  kindly  on  him ;  dearly  did  he  love  to  fight 
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bis  battles  over  again  to  tbe  never  weary  listat^f 
and  to  describe  to  ber  witb  all  a  soldier's  eotbo- 
siasm,  that  noble  Duke,  who — when  the  ^ 
soldier  lost  bis  arm  on  tbe  field  of  battb^ 
promised  to  befriend  him — that  was  tbe  hoDor: 
true,  a  pension  of  ninepence  a  day  was  bat  t 
small  recompense  for  the  loss  of  so  imp(v(aori 

limb,  but  bad  not  tbe  noble  Duke  himself  oooh 

1 

plimented  him  ?    had  he  not  said  "  there  wis  ' 
never  a  braver  soldier  than  John  Darlison  in  the 
British  army  ?'* 

Laura  had  so  often  repeated  these  conversa- 
tions to  her  father,  that  at  last  Mr.  Beresford 
thought  that  an  application  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  an  increased  pension  for  the 
old  soldier,  who  at  one  time  served  in  the 
Duke's  regiment — might  meet  with  a  favourable 
answer,  and  one  day,  during  the  time  of  bis 
recovery  from  his  illness,  he  and  Edward  con- 
cocted a  very  humble  petition  to  tbe  Duke  upon 
the  subject. 


'f.\ 
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U  doe  ooone,  for  the  Duke  was  most  polite 
^wering  every  application  to  him — came  the 
loving  reply. 

^  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  WeUington  presents  his 
npfiments  to  Mr.  Beresford.  Mr.  Beresford 
mistaken*  The  Duke  has  no  power— he 
vhad  any,  in  rekttion  to  the  amount  of 
son  granted  to  any  soldier.  John  Darlison 
Bt  apply  to  those  who  pensioned  him — an 
"eased  pension,  or  to  the  commanding  officer 
;he  regiment,  or  to  the  Adjutant-general  of  the 
ly.  The  Duke  has  no  power — no  influence 
(ucb  cases.  He  cannot  interfere  in  any  case, 
ess  his  advice  or  assistance  should  be  required 
the  sovereign,  her  ministers,  or  by  the  General 
imanding  the  army  in  chief. 
*  Original  papers  must  not  be  sent  to  the 
ke  of  Wellington.  He  does  not  fill  any  political 
oe.  He  is  not  a  notary-public.  He  cannot 
e  charge  of  such." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  rather  fiery  epistle^  Mr. 
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Beresford  wrote  back  a  few  simple  words  begging 
pardon  for  any  want  of  form  or  etiquette  hd 
might  have  been  unwittingly  guilty  of,  with  ir 
ference  to  sending  the  old  soldier's  testimoDuli 
to  the  Duke :  but  making  no  further  applicatioD. 

A  few  days  only  elapsed  before  another  Dool 
missive  reached  the  Rectory. 

"  The  dear  old  Duke  has  relented/'  ezdaimel 
Laura,  ^*  or  perhaps  it  is  only  to  say  *  he  would 
if  he  could,  but  he  can't  and  is  swry.' " 

Mr.  Beresford  took  the  letter  and  read  is 
follows : — 

"  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  bis 
compliments  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

"  The  Duke  wrote  him  a  clear,  distinct  and  true 
answer  to  his  application.  He  has  as  usual  re- 
ceived an  answer  written  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Duke  was  offended  when  he  wrote. 

'*  Does  Mr.  Beresford  suppose  that  the  Duke  is 
a  fool  ?  or  that  he  takes  offence  for  no  reason 
whatever?       The   answer   contains   the  strict 
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th,  but  that  18  exactly  what  nobody  likes  to 
v.  As  sooD  as  Mr.  Beresford  found  that  in 
tth  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  it  not  m  his 
wcr  to  do  anything  for  his  proteg^,  he  must 
nd  £BMdt  with  the  Duke,  and  say  he  won't  be- 
me  he  is  unreasonably  offended.  The  Duke 
Mwers  that  he  is  not  a  fool.  But  he  has  stated 
udy,  plainly,  and  in  truth  how  he  is  situated, 
b  desires  that  Mr.  Beresford  will  not  trouble 
im  again  with  his  observations." 

But  Mr.  Beresford  did.  Whether  it  was 
hat  be  felt  the  Saxon  blood  of  Alfred  through 

dozen  generations,  when  the  Celtic  forefathers 
t  the  Duke  were  yet  in  barbarism,  tingle  in  his 
'<^  or  whether  his  late  illness  had  left  him 
Qore  irascible  than  was  his  wont,  I  know  not, 
>ut  I  do  know  that  the  next  post  carried  a  shell 
^to  the  enemy's  camp,  the  materiel  of  which 
^*a8  as  follows. 

Mt  Lord  Duke, 

'*  I  respectlully  deny  your  right  to  inter- 
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diet  further  observations  from  me,  when  infef' 
ences  in  your  Grace's  communications  call  for  t 
refutation  in  my  own  vindication ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  beg  now  to  state  that  I  never  considered 
your  Grace  an  attorney — a  notary-public— or  t 
fool.  I  do  like  the  strict  truth,  and  I  never  found 
fttult  with  your  Grace,  and  said  you  would  not 
attend  to  my  request  because  you  were  unreason- 
ably offended.  Had  I  considered  your  Grace 
an  attorney  or  a  notary-public,  I  should  have 
expected  a  willing  compliance  with  my  request 
— but  with  a  bill  of  charges  for  trouble,  etc 
Had  I  looked  upon  your  Grace  as  a  fool|I 
should  have  stamped  myself  as  one.  Did  I  not 
like  the  strict  truth  I  should  belie  the  profession 
in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  without 
reproach.  And  had  1  said  that  your  Grace 
would  not  attend  to  my  request,  because  you 
were  unreasonably  offended,  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  attributing  motives  to  your  Grace 
which  I  had  no  right  to  do.     But  I  do  now 
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Aarge  your  Grace  with  want  of  courtesy,  which 
10  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land,  is  calculated 
to  ptxluoe,  especially  in  evil  days  like  these,  very 
serious  injury." 

What  effect  this  letter  had,  Mr.  Beresford 
never  knew.  The  Duke  did  not  relent,  and  old 
Diilison's  pension  remained  unaugmented.  The 
oU  soldier  was  never  told  anything  but  the  re- 
^  of  the  application,  so  to  this  day  his  faith 
continues  firm,  "  that  if  the  Duke  could  have 
done  it,  he  would,  only  he  couldn't,  and  so  he 
took  to  the  crossing,  and  there  he  should  have 
been  to  this  day  only  for  Mr.  Sidney,  God  bless 
him! and  Miss  Laura  too  for  she  be  worthy  not 
only  of  him,  but  of  the  noble  Duke  himself,  and 
that  be  saying  a  deal." 

And  John  Darlison,  the  soldier  hero,  con- 
tinues, to  live  on  in  the  white  cottage  by  the 
habbling  brook,  pensioned  by  Edward  Sidney's 
gi^teful  heart  with  a  nobler  pension  than  his 
^untry  could  afford,  and  passing  his  time  in 
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cultivating  his  little  garden,   and  teUio^     ^ 
stories  of  his  country's  victories  to  groups   ^ 
open-mouthed    wonderingeyed  little    cbildr^ 
with  whom  he  was  a  grand  favourite. 

Edward  bought  an  annuity  for  the  old  man. 
In  whatever  Sidney  now  undertook,  there  ip-  j 
peared  to  be  no  looking  beyond  the  morrow,  hii  j 
projects  and  plans  seemed  to  narrow  in,  hii 
former  buoyant  voice  when  speaking  of  the 
joyousness  of  the  unexplored  future,  had  giveo 
place  to  a  trembling  hesitating  tone. 

"  Why  buy  an  annuity  for  old  John  ?  "  Laura 
would  say,  "  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  be  our 
care,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  trying  to  pay  him 
back  some  of  his  honest  love  for  you  during 
those  terrible  London  days." 

"  Laura,  I  may  not  live." 

"Do  not  give  way  to  gloomy  anticipations 
dear  Eidward,  the  present  is  very  bright  and 
joyous — let  us  live  in  it  with  grateful  loving 
hearts." 
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*'*^y  it  always  be  bright  to  you,  darUng !  but 
**  ^  shadows  must  come." 

"Why need  they?  if  we  strive  to  love  and 
^^  God  with  all  our  hearts,  He  has  promised 
^  bless  us,  and  to  overlook  our  imperfect  obe- 
^fieooe.  Oh,  Edward,  I  feel  so  glad,  as  if  it 
^m  always  mid-day  with  me  when  you  are  by, 
nd  sorrow  only  a  thing  to  read  of  in  books !  " 
wm  stopped  suddenly.  Eklward  looked  so  hope- 
ady  miserable. 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  I  vex  you 
ith  my  foolish  gaiety,  sit  down  and  I  will  b 
ood."  She  stole  to  the  piano,  and  the  tones 
f  her  voice  sunk  into  one  of  the  airs  she  knew 
e  loved  so  well.  After  a  time  he  looked  up 
rightly,  saying, 

'*The  night  is  passed,  darling,  and  the  morning 
ome." 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Rbdmarsh  was  doomed  to  be  the  v 
popular  excitement.  Scarcely  had  the 
branoe  of  the  robbery  died  a  little  \ 
another  wonderful  event  threw  the  who 
into  commotion.  There  was  an  dope 
bona-fide  elopement  —  a  postchaise  an< 
escape  by  night,  everything  in  short 
stitute  a  runaway  match,  excepting  the 
Idt  the  least  indined  to  run  after  the  i 
Thft  news  traversed  the  village  with 
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*  "ditning,  and  Lucy  was  early  at  the  Rectory 
^^^muoicate  the  particulars  to  Laura. 

"So very  provoking,"  said  Lucy,  "so  fool- 
^y  absurd !  Laura,  what  do  you  think  ?  that 
^y  FVed  has  ran  away  with  Kate  O'Grady  I  I 
Qumot  help  laughing  although  I  am  so  vexed, 
fiv  nobody  wished  to  prevent  their  being  mar« 
'ied  in  a  decent,  respectable  way;  and  papa 
talked  to  Fred  about  it  several  times,  and 
<jfeed  to  take  him  into  partnership  if  he  liked 
b)  marry  Miss  O'Grady,  but  he  always  made 
Bome  excuse ;  and  it's  my  belief  that  the  wild 
Irish  girl  was  determined  to  go  off  with  a  fizz  and 
^  bang,  like  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  taking  sober 
^^e's  breath  away ;  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
lod  quietly  till  the  proper  preliminaries  were 
Qtlled.  They  say  Mrs.  Lowe  is  furious,  and 
HKirpapa  is  most  terribly  annoyed." 

Lucy  had  hardly  stopped  to  take  breath,  when 
4rs.  Lowe  was  announced.  Everybody  flew  to 
^aura  when  they  needed  sympathy  or  help. 
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*'Ofa,  Miss  Beresfordr  exdaimed  Mrs^ 
Lowe  in  breathless,  exhausted  tones.  ''Ok 
Miss  Demster,  you  too  !  oh  how  shoddng,  hot 
horrid,  doubtless  you  have  heard  Miss  BeresfM 
such  a  bad  thing  for  Kate !  pardon  me,  Mm 
Demster,  but  you  really  must  consider  my  M* 
ings«  Lord  Sanssou  will  break  his  heart,  oilf 
imagine  Miss  Beresford  ;  Kate  descended  frott 
a  whole  line  of  Irish  kings  T' 

''  Has  Miss  O'Grady  left  no  lett^  ?  no  doe 
to  tell  you  where  she  is  gone  f** 

^*  Oh  yes,  she  desired  Mary  not  to  call  ber 
till  ten  o'clock  this  morning  as  she  had  a  head- 
ache, just  fancy,  and  when  Mary  went,  there 
was  nothing  but  this  note."  Mrs.  Lowe  gate 
the  note  to  Laura,  who  read  it  ak)ud  that  Lacy 
might  hear. 

•'  Sweetest  Coz.  : 

*'  I've  ran  away.      Don't  blame  Fred, 
it's  all  me.     I  hated  the  bore  of  asking  f^ 
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^  Ueflringy  and  crying,  and  all  that ;  so  I  just 
Ud  FVed  I  wouldn't  have  him  if  he  didn't  cut 
the  whole  thing,  which  he  agreed  to  do  aftiT 
K  world  of  persuasion.  We  have  managed  glo- 
iMdy:  we  had  the  banns  put  up  at  a  little 
riDige  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this,  where 
liefiinny  oLd  Parson  drones  so  that  nobody  can 
Kir  a  word  he  says.  It  would  make  you  scream 
it)  hear  Fred  mock  him.  Well,  we  are  to  be 
nanied  as  soon  after  eight  as  possible.  I'm 
ifraid  there  has  been  a  little  bribery  and  cor- 
tiption,  but  the  Parson  leaves  all  to  the  clerk, 
lad  the  derk — well  I  won't  say  a  word  against 
urn,  for  he  has  been  the  dearest  old  boy. 
Now  my  dear  Coz,  you  must  make  papa  forgive 
ine,  you  know  how  miserable  it  is  at  home, 
^od  how  thin  I  always  grow  there  on  half 
r^ODs ;  so  I  shall  trust  all  to  you,  my  sweetest 
CoK,  and  remain  for  ever  your  affectionate  Kate 
I^emster.  I  must  just  put  it  to  see  how  it 
^ks,  very  tidy  I  think,  considering,  don't  you  ?" 
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"  Well,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  suppose  we  ougbt  to 
think  that  this  is  one  d^ee  better  than  going 
to  Gretna." 

''  Oh  dear,  nothmg  could  be  more  shoddog 
Fm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Lowe,  "  it  has  quite  up8tt 
me.  Of  course  Mr.  Demster  will  provide  fcr 
his  son  without  obliging  him  to  remain  in  the 
mill."  And  Mrs.  Lowe  pronoimced  the  last  woitl 
as  if  the  effort  in  doing  so  were  too  much  for 
the  daughter  of  an  honourable  with  a  weak 
digestion. 

"My  father  cannot  do  without  Fred," said 
Lucy  pointedly,  "  and  as  Miss  O'Grady  has 
chosen  to  run  away  with  my  brother,  1  suppose 
that  when  it  suits  her  convenience,  she  will  ruD 
back  with  him." 

Mrs.  Lowe  looked  very  mortified. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that  last  speech/ 

said  Lucy,  quickly  and  honestly,  **  this  foolisb 

marriage  will  be  a  cause  of  deep  vexation  to  us 

all,  we  must  try  to  bear  it  without  annoyiog 
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other;  but  you  see  Mrs.  Lowe,  Fred  is 
dy  dependent  on  my  father,  and  he  is  ex- 
ingly  annoyed  at  his  marrying  in  this  way, 
«  must  make  him  as  pleased  with  the  mar- 
)  as  we  can,  or  poor  Fred  and  his  wife  will 
adly  off.     I'm  very  glad  Charles  comes  to- 
t,''  she  said,  turning  to  Laura. 
Oh,  so  am  I,  he  will  turn  the  current  of 
father's  thoughts.     Perhaps  your  brother 
meet  Miss  Williams,  for  she  too  arrives  to- 
t." 

Irs.  Lowe  was  fuming  and  fidgetting  on  the 
p  when  the  door  opened,  and  admitted  to  the 
mshed  gaze  of  the  trio,  no  others  than  Mr. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Demster. 
Oh  Fred,"  "  Oh  Kate,"  burst  simultaneously 
Q  two  of  the  ladies,  followed  by  a  most  ex- 
»ive  '*  Good  gracious  me !"  from  Mrs.  Lowe. 
IT  Fred  looked  very  red  in  the  face,  and  very 
ch  ashamed  of  himself,  and  remained  con- 
led  in  the  back  ground — not  so  the  redoubt- 
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able  Kate,  who,  as  Fred  afterwards  told  U^t 
''  had  the  pluck  of  an  Amazon  and  no  mistater 

Mrs.  Demster  rushed  at  her  ooosm,  aiidii* 
ministered  a  shower  of  kisses  with  so  moA 
energy  that  Mrs.  Lowe  fell  convulsivdy  back  H 
the  sofa,  while  one  of  her  prunella  shoeB  «* 
flung  to  some  considerable  distance  by  the  nrf- 
denness  of  her  overthrow. 

From  Mrs.  Lowe,  Kate  flew  to  Luc^.  "Not 
you  dear  old  thing,  you  must  kiss  me,  for  Tin 
your  sister  you  know — look  at  my  ring,  isn't  i 
a  beauty  ?  and  only  fancy  you  being  here.  I 
made  Fred  come  home  at  once  to  beg  pardoft 
and  get  all  that  over,  that  we  might  have  a  DMt 
tour ;  and  do  you  know  that  he  was  sudi  i 
frightened  fellow,  that  he  said  he  would  not  go 
unless  Miss  Beresford  went  with  us  to  make 
peace ;  now  wasn't  he  silly  ?  but  I  must  no^ 
scold  him  to-day,  for  he  has  let  roe  have  odt 
own  way  in  ever3'thing,  and  we  mean  to  be  lo 
happy." 
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It  was  useless  to  talk  sense  to  the  bride 
^  her  present    moodi    so    Lucy    turned    to 

**  Fred,  how  could  you  treat  papa  so  wrongly?'' 
"Dear  Lucy,  don't  scold.  Upon  my  word  I 
NiUn't  hdp  it,  she  would  you  know;  and, 
-my  father  is  not  very  angry,  is  he  ?" 
"He  is  more  vexed  than  angry,  no  one  would 
ive  prevented  your  marrying  Miss  O'Grady  if 
M  wished  to  do  so." 

'^Now  I  declare  you  sha'n't  scold  Fred,  it's 
1  my  fault  you  dear  old  thing,  and  it  will  all 
D  right  directly,  if  only  Miss  Beresford  will  put 
Q  her  bonnet  and  come  with  us.  You  must 
Dow  that  all  this  is  excessively  boring,  for  I  am 
yiog  to  be  off  to  Paris,  we  should  have  been 
Jf  way  there  by  this  time,  only  Fred  had  not 
iQch  money,  and  I  had  none,  and  so — come 
ong  Fred,  now  dear  Miss  Beresford,  you  mitst 
>tne." 

**  Do,'*  said  Lucy,  "  Papa  will  want  a  steady 
^OL.  III.  c 
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unprejudiced  voice  to  help  him  in  ded^n 
is  to  be  done ;  poor  papa/' 

There  was  little  time  left  for  decnsioi 
the  deed  was  done.     Fredlsrick  Demsl 
very  humble  and  crest-fallen,  and  ready  tc 
any  terms  that  his  father  offered,  and  M 
derick  cared  for  nothing  but  to  *'  get  it 
as  she  called  it,  and  be  off  to  P&ris,  so  tl 
Demster  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give 
to  his  son ;  and  after  a  short  time,  the 
married  pair  were  sent  on  their  journey 
hearty  a  blessing   as  the  father  could 
and  the  house  resumed  its  usual  look  ( 
and  quietude,  a  look  very  much  at  variai 
the  hearts  of  its  owners. 

The  father  and  daughter  coidd  hardlj 
what  had  happened,  it  was  so  contrary  t 
reliant  disposition.  He  had  however 
himself,  and  Lucy,  with  a  sister's  unself 
was  ready  to  set  about  concocting  plans  ; 
future  happiness.     A  house  must  be  p 
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lots  hired,  and  a  huDdred  things  done  and 
ready  for  her  brother  and  sister's  return. 

had  frankly  and  generously  said  that  she 
I  leave  ''  all  that  to  Lucy" 
*oor  Fred/'  said  Lucy,  as  the  door  closed 
the  young  couple,  **  and  yet  he  loves  her  I 
ippy  Kate  to  be  the  possessor  of  honest 
rlove!" 

ira  remained  some  time  after  the  departure 
i  bridal  pair,  trying  to  put  the  matter  (as 
ivays  tried  to  put  all  the  untoward  events 
0  in  the  brightest  possible  light. 
frs.  Demster  is  very  cheerful  and  good- 
red,"  she  said, ''  and  perhaps  your  son  will 
ppier  with  her  than  with  a  more  sedate 
I,  and  this  runaway-marriage  has  saved 
great  deal  of  trouble." 
always  wished  my  children  to  please  them- 

in  their  marriages,"  said  Mr.  Demster. 
ve  tried  to  bring  them  up  as  honest  men, 
hristians,  leaving  them  as  far  as  I  could 

c  2 
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leave  them,  masters  of  their  own  future ;  and  ^ 
cuts  me  to  the  heart  for  a  son  of  mine  to  scf 
deceitfully  and  dishonorably." 

"  But  Mrs.  Demster  declares  that  her  father 
and  mother  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her — that 
she  has  hinted,  and  that  Mrs.  Lowe  has  writtis 
to  them  about  Fred,  and  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  prevent  her  marrying  him.  She  says  that  she 
has  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  they 
live  in  extreme  poverty." 

"  Still  Miss  Beresford,  the  poorest  man  would 
not  like  his  child  to  act  as  my  poor  son's  wife 
has,  it  is  as  disrespectful  to  herself  as  to  her 
family,  it  also  casts  a  slur  upon  me." 

"  Oh,  no  one  could  blame  you." 

"  They  will.  The  world  will  say  I  winked  at 
it  because  I  was  pleased  that  my  son  should 
marry  above  his  station ;  and  yet,  God  knows, 
Miss  Beresford,  I  would  rather  that  my  son  had 
wooed  and  married  the  most  homely  girl  in  the 
parish,  in  an  honest  honourable  way,  than 
have  acted  as  he  has  done." 
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II  must  forgive  him  dear  Mr.  Demster." 
aFe  forgiven  him.  I  am  too  old  to  live 
lay  with  an  unforgiving  heart — but  I  am 
beply,  deeply  grieved.  I  have  for  years 
irward  to  this  day,  I  fimded  that  mar- 
raid  imjrove  Fred,  and  besides,  an  old 
S8  to  live  bis  youth  over  again  in  that  of 
ren  and  grand-children." 
m  all  end  well  Mr.  Demster ;  Mrs.  Lowe 
>nd  of  Mrs.  Demster,  and  you  will  learn 
also,  and  will  forget  the  little  cloud 
cened  her  entrance  into  your  family, 
r  Luiy  will  find  pleasure  in  her  new 

Demster  looked  up  fondly  at  Lucy, 
I  sitting  quietly  listening  to  her  friend 
gathered  in  the  old  man's  eyes  and 
lUcy  will  never  leave  me  as  Fred  has 
)  said* 

lU  never  be  tempted  perhaps,"  answered 
ghtly.     ''  Vm  sure  we  shall  like  Kate, 
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fiither,  she  will  make  the  winter  eyesings 
for  you.*' 

*'  We  will  hope  so  Luoy — hope  is  a  paoacei 
for  all  trouble."  Laura  rose  to  leave.  ^^^ 
wiH  have  the  carriage  Mks  Beresford/' 

'*  No  thank  you,  the  di^  is  so  hri^  I  toft 
walk  through  the  fields/' 

Lucy  *^  sent"  her  fiiend  on  her  way,  "  aoooidr 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  Welsh  country/'  she 
said  laughing.  When  Lucy  left  her,  Laura  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river  till  it  entered  the 
Rectory  fields.  She  had  not  been  idle  in  her 
walki  her  hands  were  laden  with  spoil— 4be 
hedges  had  been  ransacked  for  a  firesh  supply  of 
ferns — the  holly  had  given  its  berries,  and  the 
wild  travellers'  joy  had  added  its  light  feathery 
tresses  to  her  burden.  The  robin  was  singiDg 
blithely  the  glories  of  the  coming  Christoias, 
and  Laura's  heart  bounded  within  her  sod 
her  sweet  plaintive  voice  echoed  the  robin's 
song. 


i 
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Mother  voice  mingled  itself  with  hers,  she 
*^  and  turned,  Sidney  was  by  her  side. 

'*  Oh  how  pretty  Signorioa  I  those  brilliant  ber- 
l^shew  daintily  amidst  the  fairy  clematis — still 
it  n  not  perfect,  stay/'  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
iming  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy  are  added, 
and  Laura  looked  admiringly  as  she  thanked 
Edward  for  the  addition. 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  old  elm  by 
Lamia's  fevorite  seat ;  Laura  had  put  down  the 
t moreens  upon  it  that  she  might  rearrange  them 
flBore  oarefully — ^diere  was  silence  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  Edward  spoke. 

"  Laura  do  you  remember  my  first  morning 
at  Redmarsh,  and  your  finding  me  here  tres- 
passing ^ 

"  I  have  just  the  very  faintest  recollection,"  said 

Laura  smiling,  '*  of  a  tall  pale  young  man,  with 

large  dreamy  eyes  monopolizing  my  seat  as  he 

held  femiUar  discourse  with  the  Naioades.'' 

''  Oh  Laura,  I  remember  more  than  that,  I 
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can  hear  even  now,  the  soft  low  sound  of  the 
falling  feet,  as  they  brought  to  me  a  fair  young 
messenger  in  dove-like  fluttering  garments.     I 
remember  every  tone  of  the  half-confiding,  half- 
frightened  voice— the  very  rustle  of  the  leaves 
overhead,  the  very  murmur  of  the  river.     Look 
around  you  now  dearest,  at  the  bare  boughs  of 
this  poor  elm,  then  so  rich  in  beauty,  see  how 
it  is  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wintry  storm  as 
best   it  can,   unsheltered  by  the  warm  loving 
leaves,  uncheered  by  the  visits  of  the  gay  birds  I 
all  alone,  it  throws  out  its  arms  to  the  cruel  skies, 
imploring  them  to  save  him.     Are  you  sorry  for 
your  old  friend  Laura  ?" 

"  Look  up  Edward,  and  see  as  I  see.  Marie 
each  separate  fibre  of  each  grand  old  bough  car- 
rying the  warm  life-giving  sap  to  and  frt),  to  the 
strong  heart  below — see  the  warm  sunshine 
penetrating  between  each  tiny  spray,  glancing 
merrily  from  stem  to  stem,  till  in  a  rich  full 
glow  it  lights  up  the  clinging  ivy  and  strives  to 
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^  warmdi  into  the  rery  trunk  of  the  good 
U  tree ! — Signor  that  is  my  reading,  which  like 
^oabestr 

''Methinks  I  like  the  reader  best,  lady,  at  least 
like  her  excellently  well,  albeit  I  cannot  learn 
)e  lesson  she  would  read,  by  heart." 

"  Yet  it  is  a  cheery  lesson  £dward — ^listen  to 
at  wondrous  robin,  he  is  singing  the  same  thing 
you  in  sweeter  strains,  while  the  river  plays  a 
fM  accompaniment,  and  all  creation  on  a  day 
:e  this,  seems  to  be  sending  up  its  hearty  tri- 
ite  of  thanks  to  the  Good  Creator." 
"  Yes,  Laura,  it  is  a  good  and  true  lesson,  but 
is  hard  to  learn  sometimes ;  not  always,"  he 
ded,  seeing  a  pained  look  coming  over  Laura's 
iwing  face ;  "  1  will  say  it  by  wrote  to-day ; 
1  to-morrow,  perchance,  by  memory ;  and 
a—" 

**  It  will  be  yours  for  aye,  friend  Edward, 
1  will  never  willingly  part  with  so  plea- 
Lt  a  guest.     And  now,  will  you  gather  me 

c  3 
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a  few  floweiB  from  the  greenhouse?  wUl 
run  in  to  tell  papa  about  the  dopement." 

**  But  then  I  shall  miss  it,  and  I  love  ] 
stories." 

"  Fly  then  on  my  bidding,  and  I  will  I 
long  time  taking  off  my  bonnet ;  but  I  sb< 
like  to  ha?e  a  choice  bouquet  to  welcome  1 
Williams." 

"  I  shall  be  jealous  of  your  friend." 

''  I  mean  you  to  be,  Monsieur,"  said  Lfi] 
hurrying  away ;  '* '  jealousy  is  a  fine  thing  for 
constitution,'  as  Mrs.  Moody  said  to  you  of  i 
tormentilla  tea." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


SiE  Henrt  was  with  Mr.  Beresford  —  The 
^les  of  the  neighbourhood  had  gathered  round 
Hedmarsh  to  hold  their  orgies  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Demster. 

The  wisest  and  best  on  earth  love  a  bit  of 
news — they  can't  help  it — no,  not  even  if  it  be 
^ad  news.  Somehow  or  other  we  all  inherit 
^  love  from  Adam  or  Eve.  Eve,  I  suppose 
^en  would  say ;  but  for  myself,  I  favour  the 
Opinion  of  its  bebg  derived  from  that  parent 
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who  lent  so  willing  an  ear  to  his  wife's  report 
and  gratified  an  acquired  curiosity.     Yes,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it,  we  all  love  even  bad  iieiv% 
and  particularly  when  we  have  the  chance  ef 
repeating  it  to  a  new  listener.     We  hear  of  ao 
awful  murder,  accompanied  by  circumstanoes  of 
almost   romantic   forethought    and   brutality— 
every  particular  is  related,  every  minute  circmn- 
stance  depicted,  till  the  whole  scene  is  brougbt 
vividly  before  the  mind,  and  our  horrified  feel- 
ings are  harrowed  up  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest 
excitement — A  firiend  comes  in  and  says  the 
whole  story,  fi-om  beginning  to  end,  is  a  fabrica- 
tion.    Now  I  put   it   to   every  candid  unpre- 
judiced  reader,  whether  at  first — mind  I  say  at 
the  very  first — they  are  the  most  sorry  or  glad 
to  know  that  the  story  is  untrue  ? 

Well,  my  position  is  granted  ;  we  all  love 
even  bad  news.  True  it  is,  although  pity  *tis, 
'tis  true — and  so  Sir  Henry  Lovell,  that  good, 
great,  eagle- hearted  man  came  to  the  Rectorji 
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^  Was  rejoidng  like  his  neighbours  over  the 
wa»e  of  Frederick  Demster's  elopement,  when 
Ufxn  and  Edward  entered  the  room. 

''Ah,  here  comes  the  'Latest  Intelligence/ 
wd  'Supplement,' "  said  Mr.  Beresford ;  "  what 
flew  surprise  have  you  had,  Laura  ?" 

Laura  related  all  that  had  happened  at  the 
Mill,  laying  peculiar  stress  upon  Mr.  Demster*s 
somiw  at  Frederick's  dishonorable  conduct  in 
"stealing,"  as  he  called  it.  Lord  Sanssou's 
daughter. 

"That  is  like  Mr.  Demster's  straightforward 
conduct,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  I  have  noticed 
through  life,  that  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  class  of 
njen  who  have  that  feeling  of  *  honour '  so 
strongly  developed,  as  your  real  merchant  — 
1  do  not  mean  the  mushroom  merchants  of 
yesterday,  who  rise  up  how  and  whence  no  one 
knows — but  the  educated  merchaut  who  has 
been  tndned  from  his  youth  to  watch  the 
eorrent  of  events  in  all  their  bearings,  with  a 
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lyDx-like  eye,  to  make  them  bend  to  his  to- 


Vice. 


''  And  yet,"  said  Edward ;  "  a  merdiant'sfifc 
is  like  a  gambler's — he  risks  his  all  upon  a  (fie. 
I  think  I  should  enjoy  the  intense  ezcitemeol, 
the  suspense  of  there  being,  but,  as  it  wm,i 
straw  between  you  and  ruin,"  Edward's  eyes 
gave  out  a  strange  wild  gleam,  that  akiMXt 
frightened  Laura,  as  he  continued,  ^*  what  is  the 
difference  between  yow  honest  merchant  and 
the  gambler  ?  they  each  risk  their  all — an  un- 
lucky speculation,  even  a  leaky  vessel  sometimes 
— and  they  are  ruined." 

''An  honest  merchant,"  said  Sir  Hem;; 
''  would  not  risk  his  all  upon  one  die — he  would 
not,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  carry  all  his  eggs 
to  market  in  one  basket.  Still,  as  you  say,  it 
must  be  a  life  of  intense  excitement,  and  one  I 
am  thankful  to  have  been  spared,  but  in  our 
argument  we  have  interrupted  Laura's  narrati^- 
Will  you  forgive  us,  Laura,  and  tdl  us  some 
more?" 
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"There  is  not  much  more  to  teO,  unless  I 
^tiate  as  is  my  wont,  upon  dear  Lucy's  un- 
selfish goodness,  how  earnestly  she  is  making  all 
Ms  of  plans  for  her  wilful  sister's  future  happi- 
ttst  Poor  Lucy  1  I  don't  think  she  will  relish 
bdog  patronised  by  Mrs.  Lowe." 

"I  cannot  fancy  any  one  patronising  Miss 
Oemster/'  said  Sir  Henry ;  ''  she  is  too  honest 
lod  good  for  that— to  patronise  well,  it  must  be 
requisite  to  feel  a  degree  of  self-sufficient 
saperiority  over  your  victim,  and  no  one  looking 
at  Miss  Demster's  good  honest  eyes,  that  look  so 
heartily  and  pleasantly  at  you,  could  feel  that." 

Edward  laughed.  **  I  doubt,"  he  said, ''  whe- 
her  Mrs.  Lowe  knows  that  Miss  Demster  has 
toy  eyes,  she  so  languidly  ignores  the  existence 
►f  the  Mill.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gobetween  will 
lave  a  good  deal  to  answer  for." 

**Mr.  Charles  Demster  comes  home  from 
Cambridge  to-night,"  said  Laura.  Since  her 
engagement  she  had  left  off   calling  the  two 
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Mr.  Demsters  by  their  ChristiaD  names.  I 
have  observed  many  young  ladies  do  the  same, 
but  I  covld  never  tell  why." 

"  Vm  glad  of  that,"  said  Sir  Henry;  " he  is 
a  good  young  fellow,  and  will  make  a  capital 
clergyman." 

''  Lucy  is  afraid  he  is  a  little  too  iugh 
church/'  said  Laura ;  ''  she  told  me  to^liy 
though,  that  he  was  not  the  least  like  Annette 
de  Vere,  so  she  hoped  that  he  was  not  traveDing 
Romewards.  Mr.  Stuart  will  be  a  good  com- 
panion for  him.  He  has  written  most  kindly 
about  coming  here  till  Papa  is  quite  strong 
again,  and  we  expect  him  shortly." 

"  Mrs.  Moody  is  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
new  lodger,"  said  Edward ;  "  but  I  hope  she 
will  never  love  him  as  well  as  she  does  me." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Laura,  innocently. 

''  Oh  Bellisima,  what  a  question !  Is  not 
Mrs.  Moody,  Queen  of  the  larder.  Empress  of 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  Presidentess  of  the  ver)' 
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aUican  tea  caddy,  that  will  assert  community 

{oodsy  in  spite  of  Brahma  locks  and  keys? 
am   I   not  afraid  lest  surplus   population 

dd  drain  the  somewhat  low  exchequer  of  my 

1  old  friend  r 

Aura  laughingly  suggested  that  Mr.  Stuart 

lid  pay  Mrs.  Moody  in  advance. 
And  sacrifice  the  honour   of  Redmarsh," 
Mr.  Beresford ;  *'  no  Sidney,  no,  I  cannot 

rof  that." 

^  Hush,''  called  Laura ;  ''  there  is  the  soimd 

arriage  wheels ;  Miss  Williams  is  come." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Christmas,  at  Redmarsh,  was  observed  as  w 
common  season ;  its  annual  return  was  antici- 
pated as  an  event  of  personal  interest  to  well 
nigh  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Tbey 
had  been  taught  to  feel  that  the  Child  whose 
birth  was  commemorated  was  bom  for  them-^ 
to  them  the  Angel  was  sent  from  the  presence 
of  God  with  His  glorious  message — that  the 
Peace  and  Good  Will  proclaimed  by  the  multitude 
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Sm  Hetvenly  Host,  was  no  theoretical  state, 
I  keart  felt  peace,  a  practical  good  will,  which 
to  be  the  inheritance  of  every  true  belierer 
>brist 

hiring  several  days  preoeding  Christmas  Eve 
dass-room  of  the  Redmarsh  School  pre* 
sed  a  busy  cheerful  scene,  for  there  Laura 
asford,  assisted  by  the  elder  school  children, 
by  any  others  of  the  parishioners  whom  she 
d  induce  to  help,  prepared  the  Christmas 
rations  for  the  Church.  These  were  no 
less  productions,  no  common  boughs  of  holly 
ry,  stuck  here  and  there  by  the  clerk  and 
on  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  parish  of  some 
m  shillings  or  a  pound.  No,  at  Redmarsh 
Christmas  decorations  were  the  willing  hearty 
ings  of  the  people  to  the  New  Born, 
oung  children,  with  glowing  faces,  and  glee- 
roices,  skirmished  the  coimtry  round  for  the 
htest,  reddest  berries--old  men  and  women 
)]ed  in  to  lay  down  some  cherished  bit  of 
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evergreen  to  be  woven  by  Miss  Laura's  nimUft 
fingers,  into  the  glorious  Star,  that  alwiji 
adorned  the  Chancel  Arch,  or  into  the  Imgbt 
glowing  letters  that  confirmed  to  every  heart  the 
joyfiil  tidings  that  **  Unto  tis  a  Child  is  bon, 
UDto  t^  a  Son  is  given/'  so  that  to  hundreds  in 
the  parish  the  Christmas  decorations  were  i 
personal  matter,  belonging  to  them,  and  not  ex- 
clusively to  either  the  clergyman  or  his  derk. 
They  became  the  willing  offerings  of  the  people, 
instead  of  the  paid  services  of  a  hireling. 

The  morning  of  Christmas  Eve  was  set  apart 
to  putting  the  decorations  up  in  the  Church: 
this  work  was  performed  by  Mr.  Stuart  and 
Edward  Sidney  alone,  for  neither  Miss  Beresford 
or  her  friends  were  ever  seen  within  the  Church 
performing  any  services  but  those  of  prayer  and 
praise.  Yet  Laura  was  very  busy  upon  this 
Christmas  Eve,  the  last,  she  thought,  that  she 
should  ever  spend  at  home  as  Laura  Beresford. 
Her  occupation  had  been  a  customary  one  with 
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or  some  years,  upon  this  day.  Yet  what 
lature  of  it  was,  no  one  save  her  old  nurse 
knew. 

rom  early  mom  to  closing  eve,  the  two  were 
sorting  out  bundles  of  ready-made  gar- 
Sy  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  sometimes 
>  although  the  place  of  the  latter  was 
raUy  supplied  by  packets  of  money,  with  a 
en  request  that  meat  might  be  bought  with 

irecdy  it  was  dark,  Laura  and  her  maid 
d  forth.  They  visited  the  poorest  houses, 
lessly  and  by  stealth,  quietly  opening  the 
s  and  laying  down  the  parcel  previously 
ted,  and  disappearing  generally  unobserved. 
I  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  little  hymn  or 
,  explaining  in  a  few  simple  heartfelt  words 
nature  of  the  coming  festival.  Laura  trod 
crisp  frozen  earth  w*ith  a  light  step  and 
:er  heart,  for  she,  like  the  Heavenly  Host  of 
was  bearing  about  messages  of  Peace  and 
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Good-will  from  on  high,  and  as  she  trod,  that 
seemed  a  halo  of  light  shining  about  her  ^ 
and  a  guard  of  ministering  spirits  attending  btf 
steps. 

''  Oh  My/'  she  said  to  her  faithful  old  nm 
"  I  do  so  hope  the  poor  people  may  never  kp0« 
who  it  is  that  leaves  these  things,  and  that  tbqf 
may  thank  God  tar  them  ;  so  that  to-monn* 
grateful  hearts  may  send  up  theiaoense  of  praiie 
round  about  the  Saviour's  Throne.  I  am  alwajt 
so  sad  at  heart  when  I  see  sorrowful  caro-woro 
faces  on  a  great  festival  like  this.  I  hope  it  is 
not  wicked,  but  I  always  think  it  must  be  so 
disheartening  to  God,  when  He  has  dooe  so 
much  for  us,  to  hear  nothing  but  sighs,  and  see 
nothing  but  tears.  Oh  Ally  I  do  so  love  to 
think  I  am  His  messenger,  I  hope  I  am  not 
wrong." 

Old  Alice  loved  the  very  ground  on  which 
Laura  trod,  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  she  was  out 
a  very  religious  woman,  so  she  only  rgoined. 
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Oh  mercy  me  Miss,  how  could  it  be  wrong  ? 
yoaH  catch  your  death  of  cold  as  sure  as 
re  bom,  and  what  will  master  say  ?  " 
Oh  Ally,  papa  would  loye  me  to  do  it,  only 
in't  want  him  ever  to  know.     I  should  like 
me  to  know  till  the  Judgment ;  it  would  be 
ay  beautiful  to  be  able  to  store  up  a  few 
de  little  secret  things,  that  no  one  ever  shoidd 
w^  but  the  Saviour/' 
Not  Mr.  Sidney  ?  Miss/' 
Oh  no,  not  him  for  the  world.    If  he  knew, 
ould  long  to  do  them  more  and  more  that 
night  praise  me,  and  that  would  be  like  giv- 
to  the  Devil  what  belonged  to  God/' 
Well  Miss,  the  more  the  better  I  say,  for 
e's  many  a  poor  hungry  soul  would  be  with- 
a  dinner  to-morrow  if  it  wasn't  for  you,  but 
sh  you'd  have  waited  for  summer,  for  it's 
ommon  cold  now/' 
Dear  old  Ally  take  my  comforter,  I  am  quite 
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"  Bless  me,  what  will  the  chfld  think  of  Bcrt'i 
exclaimed  Alice,  ^^  put  it  on  this  minute,  or  II  | 
tell  the  Master/' 

The  comforter  was  quickly  replaced,  and  Lao^ 
and  her  friend  approached  the  last  cottage  od 
their  list. 

The  door  of  it  stood  half  open,  but  there wtf 
no  light  within,  save  what  was  given  by  Ae 
dying  embers  in  the  grate.  A  man's  rou^ 
voice  sounded  loud  in  altercation.  "  Get  out 
with  you,  can't  you,  and  fetch  me  drink." 

"How  can  I?  they  will  not  trust  me,  andyoB 
have  brought  me  no  money.  Oh  Dick,  I  have 
only  broken  my  fast  to  day  on  cold  potatoes,  and 
my  last  gown  is  pawned.  I  cannot  go  to  Church, 
and  to-morrow  Christmas.  Oh,  it  will  be  a 
poor  hungry  Christmas  to  me — you  are  ruioiDg 
my  soul  as  well  as  my  body." 

"  Come  none  of  your  whining,  methodistical 
ways  to  me,"  said  the  man,  "you  know  the 
weight  of  my  fist,  and  you  shall  fed  it  again,  tf 
you  make  me  angry/' 
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Die  wife  did  not  reply,  and  the  man  seemed 
leoly  to  pass  out  through  the  back  door  of 
Mttage. 

'Now  Ally,"  aaid  Laura,  ^'pull  down  your 
and  step  in." 

)aick  as  thought  Alice  entered  the  cottage, 
osited  the  bundle  in  the  poor  wondering 
Dan's  lap,  and  as  quickly  disappeared.  The 
die  contained  what  Laura  knew  the  poor 
oan  needed  so  much ;  a  tidy  gown  for  her- 

shirts  for  her  husband,  and  some  meat  and 
d,  but  no  money ;  there  was  also  a  tract, 
t,  plain  and  eloquent,  telling  the  good  news, 
entreating  the  ears  deaf  by  choice,  to  listen  ; 

the  dumb  tongues  to  be  loosened  in 
le. 

Thank  God,"  said  the  poor  creature,  as  she 
»lded  one  thing  after  another,  '^  how  strange 
s,  the  words  are  hardly  out  of  my  mouth 
a  food  comes.  I  were  fretting  at  God  just 
[e  were  sending  me  help,  how  wicked  I  was 
OL.  III.  D 
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to  doubt  and  to  grumble."  She  rose  from  tbe 
chair,  and  going  to  the  door  called  out,  "Dk^ 
Dick,  come  here." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  you're  di»Bys 
grumbling  and  whining,  it's  enough  to  send  a 
fellow  to  the  beer-shop.'' 

"  Oh,  Dick,  there  has  been  a  lady  here,  and 
she  has  brought  us  some  meat,  and  bread,  sad 
two  new  shirts  for  you :  we  shall  have  a  sapper 
to-night,  and  a  dinner  to-morrow." 
"  Who  brought  it  ?"  said  the  man. 
"  I  neyer  saw  the  lady  before  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  she  came  in  all  unbeknownst,  and 
dropped  the  things  in  my  lap,  and  then  oat 
again  without  a  word — ^it  be  the  Liord,  Uess 
Him  for  His  mercy." 

Laura  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  she  and  Alice 
hurried  away  that  Laura  might  be  at  home  bf 
dinner-time. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  aftemooo?" 
said  Miss  Williams,  who  was  sitting  cozBy  bf 
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dnwin^-Toom  6re  when  Laura  entered, ''  I 
B  been  hunting  over  the  house  for  you  so 
\j  times." 

I  am  very  sorry,  I  desired  Dawes  to  tell  you 
u  enquired,  that  I  was  gone  to  see  some  poor 
le.'' 

But  it  is  quite  dark." 

I  took  AQy  with  me,  and  I  am  never 
d." 

Laura,  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 
Ask  away,  dear  Bella." 
Wherever  I  am,  I  like  to  give  a  little  to 
yoor  ol  the  plaoe  upon  Christmas-day.   May 
^  it  to  you  ?  for  I  do  not  know  who  wants 
r  most." 

You  had  better  give  it  at  the  offertory  to- 
row.  The  Christmas-day  coUedtion  is  always 
lediatdy  dispensed  to  the  poorest  of  the  pa- 
oners.  It  is  known  in  the  place,  and  we 
irally  have  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  pounds. 
I  likes  to  make  as  many  rejoicing  hearts  on 
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Christmas-day  as  he  can,  and  the  people  in 
very  good  and  liberaL" 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  very  pleasant  thought.  Wboe 
do  you  think  I  have  been  f*  she  added  after  i 
pause. 

"Wherer 

*'  Lucy  Demster  kindly  came  for  me  to  look 
at  the  decorations  now  they  are  up — she  wooU 
not  let  me  call  you,  as  she  said  she  knew  that 
you  were  always  busy  upon  this  day." 

"  Was  any  one  with  her  ?" 

"Only  Mr.  Charles  Demster,  he  had  been 
helping  Mr.  Sidney,  and  it  is  so  very  pretty. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  coming  in  to 
look,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  it  altogether- 
Oh  how  different  it  is  to  Wales !  No  one,  at 
least  only  a  very  few,  entered  the  church  without 
immediately  kneeling  down  to  pray,  before  they 
looked  about  them.  I  saw  Mrs.  de  Vere  stealing 
in  by  a  side  door  with  her  sister,  and  just  gi^e 
one  look,  but  when  she  saw  Lucy,  she  darted 
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may.  I  did  not  mention  it,  poor  thing,  I 
thought  perhaps  she  would  rather  it  was  not 
blown." 

'^Ah  Bella,  never  marry  a  man  you  are 
ifraid  of." 

"  I  am  not  likely  chere  petite — ^you  had  better 
pve  that  advice  to  any  unlucky  man  who  may 
Huak  of  marrying  me  !" 

"Where  is  he?  and  I  wiU." 

"  I  must  go  and  seek  him/'  said  Miss  Wil- 
iams,  blushing  and  running  away. 

Laura  turned  her  head  one  moment  aside  as 
r  listening,  and  then  she  hurried  to  the  lawn, 
fearer  and  yet  nearer  on  the  still  evening  air 
ose  the  Christmas-carol  of  the  Redmarsh  school 
faildren.  This  year  they  were  led  by  a  dear 
oanly  voice,  every  tone  of  which  thrilled  through 
iaura's  heart 
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CHAPTER  V. 


And  Christinas  —  with  its  merry  quips  vA 
sallies,  its  yule  logs  and  snap-dragons,  its  nuDced 
pies  and  flaming  plum-puddings,  its  tender  re- 
miniscences of  happy  hours  long  past  and  goD^i 
its  bright  anticipations  of  pleasant  years  to  cotoe 
— had  hurried  by,  leaving  its  impress  on  tbe 
hearts  of  all,  as  every  day  for  good  or  evil  must 
do. 

Mrs.  de  Vere  had  left  the  hall,  seemingly  even 
less  happy  than  when  she  returned  to  it,  and 
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dy  Hiiabelli  luod  her  daughter  Agnes  are 
iraabm. 

Ifr.  and  Mra.  Frederick  Demster  are  settled 
ft  handsome  square  house  iu  the  centre  of 
dmarsh— ^  house  of  toBoe  pretensions,  that 
es  not  hold  out  die  side  of  fellowship  to 
Qghbour  houses  in  a  row,  but  gracefully  re- 
eats  far  back  from  all  competition,  behind  the 
Mbw  of  dark  yewi,  leaving  a  high  brick  wall, 
ith  iren  gates  surmounted  by  chained  bears  to 
>  battle  fat  precedence  with  the  low-lived  street, 
[rs.  Lowe  cannot  forgive  Kate^in  the  first 
aoe  for  ennobling  the  house  of  Demster,  and 
the  second  for  competing  with  herself  in  the 
iry  heart  of  Redmarsh. 

The  ^  Honourable  Mrs.  Demster "  was  one 
op  higher  in  the  social  ladder  than  the  daughter 
'  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Gobetween — it  was  not 
»  be  borne,  this  infringement  of  Mrs.  Liowe's 
ghts  in  dining  and  drawing-room ! 
No  one  in  Redmarsh  was  more  courteous  in 
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deferring  to  Lady  Elizabeth  than  Mrs.  Lme, 
she  treated  both  the  Earl's  daughter  and  ber 
tide  with  extreme  punctilio — she  did  it  with 
the  ur  of  a  person  who  says  to  the  world— 
''  Behold,  if  there  be  so  wide  a  distance  between 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  daughter  of  an  Honour- 
able, what  must  there  not  be  between  me  and 
theer 

There  is  no  person  who  so  laboriously  recog- 
nises differences  in  rank  as  the  would-be  aris- 
tocrat, and  no  one  who  so  tardily  forgives  any 
infringement  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  order. 

Mrs.  Lowe  suffers  agonies.  She  really  loves 
Kate  after  her  own  diluted  fashion,  in  her  heart 
she  is  pleased  to  see  her  so  comfortably  settled, 
but  she  had  hoped  to  see  ber  at  Ed-dbury,  she 
had  thought  to  make  Kate  useful  to  her,  in  her 
own  little  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  now, 
behold  Kate's  Honourable  is  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Lowe,  the  knowledge  of  the  Red- 
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Mnh  school  children  sbks  into  insignificance 
f  the  side  of  this  new  torture ;  and  there  was 
!t  one  other  trouble  to  be  added  to  the  others 
-the  rich,  the  agreeable   Miss  Williams,  of 
fDODe,  had  left  Redmarsh  the  affianced  wife  of 
r.  Charles  Demster — geologising  and  archi- 
3tiiralising  parties,  which  went  on  briskly  at 
xlmarsh,  had  come  to  something  at  last,  the 
thusiastic  Cambridge  man  had  struck  some 
npathetic  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  enthusi- 
ic  Welsh  girl,  and  both  were  so  earnest  and 
ermined  in  their  choice,  that  Mr.  Williams 
Id  not  withhold  his  consent. 
Phis  engagement  gave  the  deepest  pleasure 
jucy,  for  she  admired  as  much  as  she  liked 
s  Williams,  while  between  herself  and  her 
her  Charlie  there  was  a  bond  of  perfect 
»n. — And  Lucy  had  many  trials  now — not 
X  ones,  such  as  call  forth  a  martyr's  spirit 
leet  and  endure,  leaving  as  their  reward  the 
tyr's  palm  of  self-victory — but  little  daily 
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trials,  that  are  so  hard  to  bear  because  they 
seem  too  small  and  insignificant  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Almighty  Wisdom  for  the  good  of 
His  children.     She  found  her  place  usurped  by 
Frederick's   wife,  her    plans   disarranged,  per- 
petual calls  upon  her  time  on    every  frivolous 
pretext,  her   quiet   self-denying  life  the  theme 
of  satirical  observations,  her  very  loneliness  the 
subject  of   constant  raillery  and    laughter;  in 
short,  she  was  what  is  called  in  Warwickshire 
dialect  ''  put  upon."     She    took    it   all  in  the 
same  way  in  which  she  took   life  in  general: 
with  a  bold  honest  grasp — she  spoke  her  mind 
freely,  and  many  would  have  said  perhaps  too 
warmly,  to  Frederick's  wife,  but  not  to  Frederick: 
— she  appealed  to  Kate's  good  nature,  to  her 
sen^e  of  right,  to  the  respect  due  to  her  hus- 
band's family  :  and  then  Lucy  turned  with  hearty 
good  will  to  the  correction  of  those  faults  in 
herself  that  she  fancied  might  come  in  coIlisioD 
with  her  sister-in-law — and  there  she  left  the 
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matter,  neither  makmg  the  result  a  subject  of 
speculation  or  reoiark.  She  might  have  cut  it 
short  by  marrying ;  "  but  how  should  I  marry 
one  man  when  I  like  another  ? "  thought 
honest  Lucy  Demster,  for  she  knew  she  Uked 
another,  although  she  never  showed  her  pre- 
ference. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  still  at  Redmarsh,  he  is  waiting 
tiiat  he  may  take  Edward  Sidney's  duty  while 
Laura  and  Edward  are  away  upon  their  wedding 
tour. 

Yes,  the  days  have  speeded  onwards,  and  the 
Lent  ordination  draws  near,  and  as  soon  after 
that  as  may  be,  there  is  to  be  a  wedding — Miss 
Beresford's  wedding. 

Laura's  preparations  for  the  event  have  been 
few  and  simple,  she  has  spent  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  with  Edward,  for  he  has  been 
ill,  and  his  pale  face  and  attenuated  hands  have 
Tightened  Laura  very  much.  He  has  never 
x>mplained,  but  Laura's  affection  has  not  needed 
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that  to  rouse  her  anxiety.     His  whole  cbaracter 
has  seemed  to  deepen  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Stuart  speaks  with  reverence  of  Mr. 
Sidney — his  self-denial,  his  constant  care  of  the 
poor,  his  devotion  to  the  sick,  tender  to  all  the 
world  beside,  he  never  spares  himself.  Night 
after  night  he  spends  in  watching  by  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  many  a  parting  spirit  bears  the 
half-uttered  words  of  grateful  love  from  Edward's 
presence  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Laura  thanked  God  in  her  heart  that  Edward 
was  what  he  was — she  did  not  dare  to  re- 
monstrate or  to  plead  with  him,  to  spare  himself 
— she  did  not  dare  to  place  herself  between 
Edward  and  his  conscience  —  no,  not  even 
although  her  fear  was  very  great : — she  was  to  be 
a  help  to  him — to  uphold  him  when  he  wis 
weary,  to  cheer  and  comfort  him  in  sorrow,  but 
never  to  be  a  hindrance — oh  if  she  were,  if  she 
were  to  stand  between  Edward  and  his  eternal 
happiness,  how  should  she  bear  to  meet  him  in 
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hd  judgment !  No,  any  pain,  any  sorrow  but 
luit  I  anything  rather  than  to  see  that  dear  face 
ivhich  was  her  all  in  this  world,  turned  away 
i(m  her  then  in  sorrowfiil  reproach. 

And  how  was  it  with  Edward  ?  was  he  indeed 
trying  to  bargain  with  God,  that  he  might  be 
lUowed  to  continue  his  one  sin  in  peace  ?  did  he 
lluDk  l^  saaifice,  by  alms-deeds  and  prayers,  to 
buy  immunity  for  his  one  deceit?  Many  do 
this,  many  try,  thus,  as  it  were,  to  bribe  the 
Almighty  to  wink  at  a  favourite  sin,  as  if  the 
sin  which  crucified  the  Son  of  God,  could  be 
^aed  for  by  any  lesser  sacrifice. 

It  was  not  quite  thus  with  Edward,  he  loved 
God,  and  he  loved  his  fellow  creatures ;  not  with 
&  perfect  love,  or  it  would  have  been  well  with 
him  for  ever.  Still  be  loved — and  yet  be  kept 
inaking  excuses  to  himself  for  deferring  from 
DAOQth  to  month,  week  to  week,  and  day  to  day, 
^he  explanation  that  he  felt  must  come  before 
^  marriage.     "  Not  yet,  not  now,"  he  would 
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plead  with  himself;  'Met  her  love  me  alitde 
longer  before  this  dark  shadow  falls — perhaps  I 
may  die,  and  Laura  need  never  know  that  she 
loved  miworthily ;"  and  Edward  looked  forward 
to  his  death  as  a  glad  escape,  he  aknost  longed 
for  it,  that  its  friendly  mantle  might  hide  bis 
sorrows  and  his  sins  for  ever.  But  still  death 
came  not,  he  threatened  at  a  distance — ^he  kq)t 
retreating  and  advancing,  taking  first  one  aod 
then  another,  but  sparing  Edward. 

And  all  the  time  Laura  kept  trusting  and 
praying,  dreaming  of  future  happiness  in  store 
for  Edward  and  herself  through  long  yean  to 
come. 

Dear  dreams !  never  so  bright,  so  full  of 
bliss,  as  when  they  visit  the  pillow  of  First 
Love. 


Laura,"  said  fldward,  on  the  afternoon  of 
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be  day  jnreoediog  the  one  on  which  he  was  to 

tirt  for Castle,  for  his  examinatioD,  pre- 

10U8  to  ordination ;  *'  Laura  come  with  me 
while  I  gather  you  a  bouquet  before  I  start — I 
un  afraid  it  will  not  last  till  I  come  back,  and 
yet  I  should  be  jealous  if  any  one  else  filled  your 
vase.'* 

"  They  shall  not,  you  shall  see  how  fresh  I 
can  keep  it — it  will  but  be  a  week." 

"  Yes,  only  a  week,  but  filled  with  what  im- 
portant events !  Laura,  I  tremble  when  I  think 
^  approaching  so  near  to  God,  to  receive  so 
high  and  holy  a  mission — ^The  words  ring  in 
^y  ears  night  and  day,  *  Receive  the  Holy 
Chost,'  oh  what  am  I,  that  I  should  dare  to 
Pi^ume  to  offer  myself  for  the  reception  of  so 
Ascendent  a  gift  ?" 

Laura  stooped  down,  gathered  a  snowdrop, 
aod  placed  it  timidly  in  his  hands. 

"  Why  this,  darling  ?" 

*'  Hope,"  she  answered. 
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He  looked  at  her  with  exceeding  tenderness. 

''  Ah  Laura/'  he  said  ;  '*  what  should  I  hm 
been  without  you,  my  fair,  pure,  snowdrop;  mj 
one  bright  messenger  of  Hope/'  then  suddenly 
stopping,  he  asked  abruptly — ''Laura,  dearest, 
tell  me,  have  I  ever  made  you  very  unhappy?*' 

"  Never,  never,  you  have  made  my  life  nrj 
happy/' 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  you  have  much  to  forgive, 
can  you  forgive  it  ?" 

''  If  there  is  anything,  I  have  never  known  it, 
never  felt  it;  my  life  since  you  came,  has  been  i 
glad  summer  day/' 

"  You  do  not  repent  ?" 

"  Never,  for  one  moment ;  but  why  ask  this 
now?" 

''  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  to  take  this 
thought  with  me." 

"  Edward,  you  are  cutting  my  myrtle  tree  to 
bits." 

**  Pardon,  but  it  is  all  I  mean  to  give  you,  for 
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I  wiD  not  offer  you  what  is  not  my  own ;  the 
iQowdrop  18  yours,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
QM  to  give,  but  the  fiill  entire  love  of  my 
b«arL" 

''Ah  wen,  having  that,  I  fed  I  have  all/' 

Thqr  passed  silently  from  the  greenhouse, 
MJc  through  the  garden,  bright  with  gay  spring 
lowers,  into  Laura's  morning  room,  where 
BIdward  put  the  myrtle  into  the  vase. 

**  And  now  I  must  be  gone,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet  Edward,  oh  not  yet." 

"Yes,  now  darling — here,  from  this  room, 
^bere  first  you  promised  to  be  my  wife,  I  will 
;o  oat  alone,  taking  with  me  the  light  and  hope 
'0Q'  gave  me  then.  Laura,  dearest,  best,  may 
sSod  Almighty  bless  you  ever  more  for  what 
OQ  have  been  to  me !  May  He  reward  you  on 
Brth,  and  may  He  grant  that  we  may  meet  in 
ieaven !" 

Edward  is  gone !  quickly  he  speeds  from  the 
loose,  dashing  away  the  hot  tears  that  would 
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rise  unbidden,  scalding  his  sight,  and  dimmiog 
his  vision — and  Laura  remains  with  her  )mi 
upon  her  brow,  gazing  in  almost  stupor  upoi 
the  spot  where  last  Edward  stood. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


^8  of  Edward's  absence  pass  very  slowly 
ith  Laura,  she  hears  daily,  and  at  last 
al  news  comes,  that  all  examinations  are 
ended,  and  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
ished  but  the  final  step.  The  letter  is 
iaturday  morning,  and  concludes  thus. 
)rrow  I  present  myself  before  the 
^y  Judge,  to  receive  the  greatest  of  his 
e  Highest  power  He  delegates  to  man. 
tremble  and  am  afraid.'' 
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The  ordination  Sunday  rose  brightly  on  the 
world.  The  early  dawn  found  Laura  Beresfeid 
walking  by  the  river  side  meditating  on  the  gnit 
event  of  the  day — all  day  long  this  great  thought 
was  before  her,  and  every  thought  shaped  itself 
into  a  prayer  that  he  whom  she  loved  might  be 
worthy.  Day  ended  at  length,  and  night  with 
its  shadows  came.  Laura  retired  eariy  to  her 
room  but  not  to  sleep,  her  thoughts  are  too  hvsj 
for  that — her  home  life  as  a  daughter  will  sooa 
be  ended,  how  has  she  performed  its  duties? 
what  has  been  the  ruling  motive  of  her  conduct? 
what  the  hope  of  reward  ?  She  tossed  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  a  vague  indefinite  sense  of  something 
about  to  happen  oppresses  her  brain,  it  will  not 
be  quieted — she  rises,  and  throwing  her  dressing 
gown  about  her,  looks  out  into  the  night. 

The  moon  has  risen,  and  her  pale  pure  ray 
lightens  up  the  sleeping  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Laura  starts,  half  hidden  by  a  laurestinus  oo  the 
lawn,  she  sees  the  figure  of  a  man — he  comes 
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xalthify  from  bis  hiding  place,  and  gives  one 
mg  look  at  her  window,  raising  his  hands  as 
-  imploring  a  blessing.  Laura  forgets  that  she 
IS  drawn  the  curtain  aside  and  is  revealed  to  this 
Dm;  she  forgets  all,  in  the  intense  interest 
if  the  moment  that  discloses  to  her  astonished 
Jim  the  features  of  Edward. 

It  is  no  dream,  no  fiantasy  of  a  haunted  brain, 
ihe  is  Yerf  very  sure  it  is  himself;  he  only  stays 
to  give  one  look,  and  then  vanishes  away  amidst 
ihe  shrubs  and  evergreens,  leaving  Laura  frigh- 
teaed  and  bewildered. 

What  can  have  caused  his  return  ?  he  who 
WIS  so  strict  in  his  notions  of  keeping  Sunday  ? 
Was  it  really  himself?  She  is  no  believer  in 
ghosts,  but  the  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  the 
shadow  long  and  unearthly  looking. 

All  night  long  these  questions  kept  perplexing 
^d  troubling  Laura ;  every  now  and  then  she 
fose  and  looked  out,  but  the  silence  remained 
deep  and  undisturbed.     Towards  morning  she 
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fdl  into  a  troubled  sleep — a  thousand  hoMk 
dreams  flitted  across  her  brain.  Edwaid  had 
been  sent  bade — ^be  was  iD — dead  The  kit 
dream  seemed  to  hold  her  with  a  ^iant  fxmcr, 
she  could  not  escape  from  it^-*oh  the  miserj  of 
bring  dootmed,  unable  to  move  or  speak,  to  wttek 
that  cold  pale  face  I  dead,  dead. 

She  awakes  at  last,  freed  from  the  horrid 
thraldom,  to  hear  her  old  nurse's  ?oioe  calling 
loudly  to  her  outside-— 

<<Miss  Laura,  Miss  Laura;  bless  the  child 
how  soundly  she  sleeps.'* 

Laura  opens  the  door. 

**  Mr.  Sidney  has  sent  this  to  you  Miss,  k 
desired  that  it  might  be  given  to  you  direcdjr.'' 

Laura  takes  the  packet  mechanicaDy,  with, 
she  knows  not  what  foreboding. 

"  Was  there  any  other  message  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss,  only  a  letter  for  the  master/' 

Laura  does  not  open  the  packet  diredly; 
formerly  her  impatient  fingers  would  have  torn 
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iskfe  the  wraj^Dgs  that  she  might  know  at  once 
tbe  natore  of  Edward's  gift,  but  she  does  not  do 

I  DOW. 

She  tremblingly  doses  the  door,  resumes  her 
besaoBg  gown  and  shawl,  and  still  holding  the 
wod  in  her  band,  fiiBs  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fase  the  Father  in  Heaven,  whom  she  has  erer 
loved  and  tmsted  as  a  Father.  Shetells  him  all 
bar  finrebodings  and  fears,  and  places  herself 
loving^  in  his  arms. 

Beneath  His  watchful  eye,  she  opens  the  packet 
and  reads  the  letter  which  is  there,  word  by 
lord,  each  fatal  sentence  searing  her  heart  as 
vidi  a  glowing  iron.  Oh,  that  she  might  pass 
sway  from  this  great  misery  and  be  at  rest ! 
Where  shall  she  go  ?  She  turns  from  it,  her 
htads  clasped  in  speechless  woe,  her  brain  reel- 
log  with  agony — and  again  she  retiuns  and  reads, 
fi^icinaied  by  her  misery. 

'*  Laura  my  own,  mine  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
Ik^w  can  I  tell  you  what  must  be  told  ?  how 
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wound  the  heart  whose  every  pulse  yibrates  in 
my  own  ?  aU  night  long  I  have  striven  with  God 
in  prayer  to  obtain  strength  for  this  terrible  hour, 
and  yet  I  tremble  as  a  child. 

**  Laura  I  know  you  will  not  curse  me,  will  not 
hate  me,  crushed  and  heart-broken  as  I  am.  I 
do  not  fear  this,  I  know  your  gentle  heart  will 
only  pity  and  forgive  me,  but  I  fear  your  strength 
to  bear  the  blow  that  I  roust  give — Laura, 
dearest,  it  is  I,  it  is  Edward  who  is  speaking  to 
you,  it  is  my  hand  that  must  dash  happiness 
from  you  for  ever. 

*'  Laura  I  have  betrayed  you,  and  ruined  my 
own  soul.  I  am  married — years  ago  in  Italy, 
atF— . 

"  You  remember  my  sudden  return  when  I 
found  my  mother  dead.  I  had  been  secretly 
married  some  months  before  to  a  little  country 
girl  named  Madelena.  I  left  her  about  to  be- 
come a  mother,  meaning,  oh  yes,  fully  intending 
to  return  to  her  again  and  bring  her  with  me  to 
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Eogland.     My  mother  died,  I  was  a  beggar.    I 
eould  not  go  to  Maddeoa,  but  I  wrote  at  once 
to  her,  teDing  her  what  had  occurred — my  letter 
was  returned  unopened.     I   wrote  again  and 
again,  and  still  the  letters  came   back    with 
no  other  notice   than    'left  the  place'   upon 
them.     I  wrote  to  the  Curd  of  the  parish,  he 
bid  never  been  friendly  to  me,  he  hated  me  be- 
cause I  was  a  Protestant — he  wrote  and  told  me 
that  *  Madelena  was  safe  from  the  pollution  of 
a  heretic's  influence  for  ever/  he  said  no  more, 
whether  Madelena  were  dead  or  not  I  could  not 
tdL     Friends  travelling  in  Italy  enquired  for  me 

at  F ,  the  cottage  was  in  the  occupation  of 

others,  the  whole  family  had  left  the  place,  and 
there  were  rumours  that  Madelena  had  died  in 
W  confinement,  but  they  were  not  authenti- 
cited.  Laura,  I  had  married  during  a  passing 
moDient  of  infatuation :  I  had  no  money  to  go 
to  Italy  to  find  out  for  myself  then,  but  I  fully 
^tended  when  I  had  the  means,  to  trace  out 
VOL.  111.  £ 
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iither  my  poor  vsxfe  or  her  last  resting  ] 
The  means  came,  the  inclination  was  weali 
1  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  journey  woi 
a  useless  one,  that  Madelena  was  dead, 
ferred  the  quest  till  I  should  be  ordain* 
was  ordained  and  saw  you  ! 

"  Laura,  God  only  knows  what  my  sufl 
and  sins  have  been,  how  I  have  put  off  n 
this  confession  from  day  to  day,  satisfyii 
soul  with  promises  that  I  would  make  it 
day.  I  dare  not  enter  more  into  the  j 
would  drive  me  mad.  I  send  you  my  jo 
you  will  see  there  my  secret  soul  bared  as 
sight  of  God.  Yet  must  I  not  end  till  1 
made  my  terrible  confession.  1  believe 
that  I  should  have  married  you  in  my  de 
God,  in  His  deep  love  for  you,  had  not 
biior.;  me  in  the  way,  and  stopped  me  i 
sinful  course.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  bee 
dained  priest  with  this  sin  upon  my  S( 
should    have    become  reprobate  —  but  1 
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Stayed — stayed  as  by  a  miracle.  I  had  passed 
ID  my  exarainations  well — ^my  papers  were 
signed — I  was  sitting  in  my  own  room  before 
ntiring  tu  rest  for  the  night.  I  was  still  fighting 
the  old  miserable  battle,  trying  to  stifle  my  con- 
science, which  now  awakened  afresh,  startled  by 
the  sb  I  was  about  to  commit.  There  came  a 
k>w  knock  at  my  door.  The  bishop  entered. 
'Mr.  Sidney/  he  said,  in  a  tone  the  earnest  love 
rf  which  I  could  never  forget,  *  I  cannot  rest  to 
night,  I  feel  so  strongly  that  you  have  some- 
thing on  your  mind  that  makes  you  unhappy 
As  one  who  to-morrow,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
^  have  to  confer  upon  you  the  most  awful  of 
His  gillts,  I  cannot  refrain  from  coming  to  entreat 
you,  that  if  you  have  any  secret  burden  upon 
your  soul — any  hindrance  to  your  reception  of 
•0  unspeakable  a  gift,  you  will  confess  it  before 
to-morrow,  and  seek  for  strength  and  comfort.  If 
1  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  pray  let  me  be  so, 
the  shepherd  should  not    be    stranger    to    the 

£  2 
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sheep?  "  The  Bishop  ceased,  and  I  stood brfoit 
him  convicted  and  condemned.  I  could  with* 
stand  God's  forbearing  love  no  longer,  bent  ixf^ 
my  knees  I  confessed  to  the  Bishop  what  I  im^ 
tell  you.  I  hid  nothing,  I  dare  not,  lest  the  door 
of  Mercy  that  was  opened  to  me  should  be  dosed 

for  ever.     I  left Castle  next  morning  not 

ordained.  I  visited  your  house  last  night  to 
implore  for  one  last  blessing  on  your  head,  and 
this  morning  I  am  starting  for  F — ,  to  seek  to 
repair,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  grievous  wrong 
1  have  done  my  poor  wife.  Laura,  I  believed 
her  dead,  I  had  satisfied  my  heart  that  she  was 
so,  till  I  thought  of  asking  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Then  the  tormenting  fearful  vision  that  Made- 
lena  might  still  be  alive  presented  itself— not 
once  or  twice,  but  for  ever,  and  I  have  lived  in 
a  very  purgatory  of  self-condemning  thoughts. 
Oh  do  not  hate  me  !  Laura  dearest !  my  only 
hope,  my  only  happiness  on  earth — pray  for  me, 
plead  for  me  1     The  world  will  and  must  con- 
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deoiD  me,  but  oh  not  you;  for  you  are  not  of  the 

^fiM.    The  blessed  Angek  weep  over  a  sinner's 

&D,  they  weep  and  love— like  them,  you  will 

pity  and  plead  for  me.     My  soul  craves  for  one 

Itttlook  into  your  dear  eyes,  one  last  touch  of 

jour  hand,  but  it  may  not  be,  my  punishment 

has  fallen  I     Oh  never  more  on  earth  must  thy 

pore  hand  be  clasped  in  his  whose  name  will 

cause  the  blush  of  shame  to  rise  upon   your 

brow — never,  nevermore." 

There  was  no  signature  to  the  letter,  no  other 
ending — it  seemed  as  if  the  writer  had  broken 
off  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  anguish. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  Laura  remained  kneel- 
ing on  her  knees  before  God.  She  did  not 
pray,  she  could  not — she  only  felt  she  dare  not 
leave  that  one  resting  place,  that  one  haven  of 
peace.  Every  now  and  then  her  woe-begone 
pleading  &oe  would  be  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  and 
I  dumb  prayer  would  arise  for  strength  and 
pardon — pardon  for  him  ! 
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No  oDe  came  near  her — Mr.  Beresfon 
given  orders  that  she  should  not  be  dbta 
for  he  too  had  received  a  few  self-condei 
words  from  Edward,  confessing  his  sin 
praying  for  forgiveness.  At  last  the  fi 
fears  for  his  daughter,  rise  above  every 
consideration. 

With  a  gentle  step  he  stole  to  Laura's 
and  knocked.  Laura  knew  the  sound 
opening  the  door,  is  clasped  to  her  fi 
heart  with  a  depth  of  unutterable  tendem 

"  My  poor  poor  child." 

Oh  blessed  words  1  they  have  unseale 
fountain  of  tears,  and  Lawa  weeps  louj 
unrestrainedly. 

"  My  darling,  my  own  dear  child,  ca 
bear  this  great  misery  ?" 

One  upward  look  for  strength,  and  tb 
feeble  voice — feeble  and  dry  as  after  long  i 
says — 

"  I  trust  so,  father :  for  nineteen  years  I 
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nnyed — *  Thy  will  be  done/  I  cannot  struggle 
now." 

**  Poor  Sidney ;  poor  Edward,  I  sorrow  most 
for  him." 

Oh  Mr.  Beresford — strong  man,  loving  fether, 
^here  have  you  learned  that  tender  woman's 
sympathy  ? 

Laura  draws  nearer  to  her  father,  and  trem- 
bGng  as  with  an  ague,  puts  Ekiward's  letter  into 
his  hand,  and  the  two  stay  weeping  their  tears 
together. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


When  Edward  left  Redmarsh,  his  whole  sool 
was  in  darkness  and  tumult,  he  fdt  as  if  ''  be 
had  no  place  to  flee  unto/'  and  that  **  no  man 
cared  for  his  soul,"  and  even  more  agonisbg 
thought  than  this,  he  knew  his  own  sin  had 
caused  his  misery. 

His  entire  life  told  the  same  sad  story — ^from 
his  early  childhood  almost  to  that  hour,  his 
aims,  his  hopes,  and  wishes  had  been  fliii- 
directed.     Duty,  had  been  the  vision  of  his  lifc 
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cistead  of  its  one  abiding  influeDce.  All  that 
^'as  beautiful  in  Religion,  or  graceful  in  duty,  he 
tad  sympathised  and  closed  with,  while  his 
'Very  action,  had  been  biassed  by  his  wayward 
Qoagination  or  his  self-indulgent  inclinations — 
Us  very  self-denials  had  been  the  result  of  either 
^Oe  or  the  other  of  these  feelings,  and  sin  had 
icquired  so  great  a  power  over  his  soul,  that  had 
^ot  the  goodness  of  God  been  greater  than  his 
^,  Sidney  had  been  lost  for  ever. 

What  he  had  suffered  since  he  became  ac- 
luainted  with  Laura  Beresford  could  never  be 
^oown  on  earth — her  beautiful  Christian  life — 
ler  instantaneous  choice  of  good  instead  of  evil' 
rhen  both  were  presented  to  her,  condemned 
im  in  louder  tones  than  any  remonstrance  could 
ave  done  ;  and  while  her  beauty,  her  goodness, 
od  truth  attracted  him  so  powerfully  that  his 
reak  unstable  mind  could  not  resist  the  fascina- 
ion,  these  very  attributes  were  as  weapons 
umed  against  himself. 

E   3 
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And  yet  Sidney  was  not  all  bad — ^hriring 
within  his  breast,  there  was  a  well  of  love  and 
gentle  charity — a  capability  of  actions  in  ibcoi' 
selves  good  and  great ;  he  wanted  strength— he 
wanted  the  strength  to  direct  these  actions 
aright. 

Poor  Edward,  poor  Sidney !  Mr.  Bercsford 
spoke  truly  in  saying  that  Edward  was  a  greater 
object  of  compassion  than  Laura,  heart-broken 
as  she  was. 

Edward  dare  not  remain  at  Redmarsh  a 
single  instant  longer  than  was  necessary  to  pack 
up  a  few  things  for  his  contemplated  journey— 
he  dare  not  trust  himself  to  see  Liaura — ^he  dare 
not  even  think  of  her — he  would  fly  while  yet 
he  had  strength — he  would  go  at  once  and  know 
the  worst ;  alas,  that  the  life  of  one  he  had  ODoe 
fondly  loved  should  appear  to  him  as  the  want 
— he  would  hurry  on  his  way,  back  on  that 
same  route,  fraught  with  recollections  of  such 
txtreme    misery.     Yet   ere   he  embarked  from 
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land,  peiiiaps  for  ever — for  should  he  find 
dena  alive,  he  was  determined  never  to 
n  to  his  native  land — ^he  felt  impeUed  to 

his  mother's  grave,  there  to  renew  the 
I  he  had  made  of  penitence  and  self-abne- 
•n. 

e  had  written  to  Philip  Brydon,  telling  him 
Fanny  in  a  few  broken  sentences  the  history 
s  sin ;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  now 
0,  but  to  bear  his  desolation  and  anguish 
!.  He  could  turn  to  none  for  sympathy  or 
lassion — ^the  one  heart  that  he  knew  in  spite 

he  had  done,  or  could  do,  would  still  cling 
%  memory,  he  had  by  his  own  act  cast  away 
rer,  for  would  not  the  religion  that  was  the 
spring  of  all  she  did,  testify  to  her  heart 
to  love  him  as  she  had  done  would  now  be 

iney  felt  he  was  alone  in  the  world — quite 
— his  name  indelibly  branded  with  all  that 
lishonourable  and  infamous  among  men — 
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like  Cain  he  pleaded  with  God  that  bis  puiush- 
ment  was  greater  than  he  could  bear — and  yet 
the  very  punishment  itself  caused  him  a  fediog 
of  thankfulness — he  was  not  quite  an  outcast, 
he  was  remembered  in  Heaven — and  as  the 
tumultuous  thoughts  crowded  his  brain,  there 
came  the  deep  longing  for  his  mother.  Ok 
that  he  might  see  her  !  might  once  more  bear 
her  voice  speaking  comfortably  to  him,  as  it  had 
ever  done,  even  when  most  he  sinned.  He 
would  go  to  her,  on  her  grave  he  would  once 
more  weep  out  his  sorrows  and  his  sins. 

For  two  nights  Sidney  had  not  slept ;  be  was 
worn  out  alike  in  m^nd  and  body,  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  journey — when  old  familiar 
stations  flitted  by,  and  villages  afar  off  looked 
friendly  upon  him — he  fell  into  a  half  conscious 
doze — his  thoughts  shaped  themselves  ioto 
dreams.  He  was  once  again  a  boy,  makiog 
violet  balls  for  little  Fanny,  or  adventurously 
climbing  the  stately  elm  to  search  for  the  eggs 
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of  the  wood-pigeon  to  add  to  her  collection — 
FaQoy  is  standing  below;  her  little  hands 
dasped  in  trembling  fear,  lest  her  cherished 
ooiDpanion  should  be  in  danger — her  voice 
nised  beseechingly  that  he  will  be  carefiil 
---there  is  a  tremendous  crash,  Sidney  feels  a 
duQ  heavy  blow  as  of  the  weight  of  a  world 
upoD  him,  and  he  knows  no  more. 

Hours  after,  he  awakens  to  a  sense  of  pain, 
uui  a  half  consciousness  of  something  having 
happened.  He  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  around 
him.  Is  he  dreaming  ?  or  do  the  rays  of  sun- 
fall  through  the  old  diapered  panes  of 
he  knew  so  well  ?  Instinctively  he  looks 
up  and  reads  half  aloud,  **  Love  God,  not  gold." 
A  gentle  woman's  face  gazes  upon  his  for  a 
moment,  disappears,  and  presently  returns  with 
^  Qian.  Edward  gives  a  cry  of  dreadful  pain — it 
^  Mr.  Brydon  who  is  bending  over  him,  the  old 
'^iod  rector  of  his  youth. 

After  a   time    he    comprehends    what    has 
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happened.  The  train  in  which  he  was  traveDiiig 
had  ran  into  a  luggage-train,  the  carriages  had 
been  overturned,  and  Edward  with  some  othen 
received  terrible  injuries.  They  have  taken  the 
sufferers  to  the  nearest  house,  and  strange  to 
say,  it  is  the  old  farm.  Mr.  Brydon  tells 
Edward  this,  but  the  latter  is  not  allowed  to 
speak,  presently  the  doctor  re-enters,  and  when 
he  leaves  the  room,  Mr.  Brydon  goes  with  him. 

Alas!  there  is  no  hope.  A  few  hours, 
a  few  days  at  most  must  terminate  Edward's 
earthly  career.  He  has  sustained  hopeless  in- 
ternal injury.  Edward  Sidney  must  die.  Mr. 
Brydon  has  no  need  to  tell  him  this,  he  knows  it 
already,  else  wherefore  comes  this  utter  inabili^ 
to  move — this  dead  crushing  weight  of  pain? 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Brydon  returns  to  Edward's 
room,  the  latter  beckons  to  him  to  approach,  be 
tries  to  speak,  the  words  will  not  come,  the 
damp  dew  gathers  on  his  forehead  as  he  speaks 
one  word,  only  one — it  is  *  Launu' 
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The  kind  old  Rector  understands  at  once,  and 
mmediately  tells  Edward  that  he  has  written  to 
MXiaaint  Mr.  Beresford  with  the  accident,  and 
with  the  doctor's  opinion.  Edward  looks  his 
thinks,  and  falling  back  in  the  bed,  the  stupor 
returns,  and  he  is  again  unconscious. 


Hie  evening  of  the  day  after  tlie  accident, 
inrived. 

Edward  had  been  lying  all  day  in  a  state  of 
tepor — be  had  never  spoken  excepting  to  utter 
iiint  thanks  for  any  services  that  were  rendered 
iim,  when  suddenly  he  roused  up  and  startled 
be  attendant  who  was  watching  in  his  darkened 
^m,  by  saying  quickly  and  earnestly,  ''  she  is 


ome." 


The  nurse  thought  he  was  dreaming,  and  said 
(>othingly,  ''  Is  there  too  much  light,  shall  I 
raw  the  bed-curtains  ?" 
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"  Hark,  hark !    I  hear  her  step,  thank  God, 
thank  God/' 

''  Hush,  you  are  dreaming,  I  can  hear  nothiog 
but  the  wind." 

''  Oh  Laura,  angel  of  love  and  pity,  if  you 
forgive  me,  surely,  oh  surely,  God  will." 

Mr.  Brydon  entered  the  room. 

''  Ah  sir,  I  fear  he  is  worse,"  said  the  nune, 
"  he  is  raving  sadly." 

Edward  looked  up,  ''  she  is  come,"  he  said, 
"  I  heard  her  step  far  oflp — I  know  she  is  come, 
do  not  deceive  me." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Brydon  at 
once,  "Mr.  Beresford  and  his  daughter  are 
arrived,  but  Miss  Beresford  is  tired  with  her 
joiuney,  and  does  not  feel  well,  she  will  come  to 
see  you  presently,  shall  you  be  calm  enough  to 
receive  her  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  much  better,  I  am — "  but 
Sidney  had  fainted  ere  he  could  express  some 
part  of  his  great  joy. 
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When  he  came  to  himself  Mr.  Beresford  left 
)e  room.  After  a  little  time  Edward  looked 
p  at  the  nurse  saying. 

'*There  are  a  few  roses  left  somewhere  I 
ire  say,  ihej  should  be  beneath  this  window, 
in  you  go  and  bring  them  to  me  ?  please  do/' 
s  said  entreatingly. 

He  good  hearted  nurse  could  not  refuse, 
id  just  as  he  had  stated,  she  found  a  few  choice 
ees  struggling  with  the  nippmg  spring  wind 
aieath  his  window. 

"  Win  you  put  them  in  a  glass  by  me  ?*' — 
e  has  a  sort  of  feeling  that  Laura  would  be 
tt  of  place  in  a  room  without  flowers.  *'  Tell 
r  please/'  he  said, ''  to  be  sure  and  not  come 
see  me  till  she  is  quite  able,  say  1  am  much 
ttcr." 
The  nurse  disappeared  with  the  message,  and 

Edward  heard  her  step  returning,  his  face 
^ted  up  with  a  deep  glow,  for  a  lighter  foot- 
Q  than  the  nurse's  accompanied  it.   A  moment 
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more,  and  Laura  knelt  shivering  by  bis  bed- 
could  not  speak,  she  would  not  weep. 

Edward  by  a  great  effort  put  his 
caressingly  upon  her  head.  ''  I  am  vary  1 
darling,"  he  said,  '*  so  very  happy  since 
came— all  the  darkness  is  gone,  and  it  is 
and  peace — do  not  grieve  Laura,  do  no 
the  worst  for  me  is  past  since  you  foigr 
bitter  wrong  I  have  done  you." 

Laura  looked  up  with  a  hce  radiant 
forgiving  love,  "  Edward,  may  God  forgii 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  I  have  foi 
you." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it  darling ;  the  knov 
of  this  yesterday  was  almost  my  greatest  a 
but  to-day  it  is  most  blessed/' 

And  the  two  knew  that  the  forgiveness  i 
and  the  pardon  given,  was  full,  perfect 
entire — there  needed  no  more  words,  no  ft 
assurance,  else  had  that  sympathy  been  wn 
which  had  been  the  electric  bond  between  I 
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Uura  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  spoke 
^  extreme  difficulty :  the  shame  Edward  had 
^  her  would  be  part  of  her  sorrow,  had  fallen 
^ber. 

** Edward,*'  she  said,*' Sir  Henry  is  gone 
ibnnd,  he  started  this  morning,  he  said  he 
iioaght  you  would  be  happier  to  know  the  truth 
IB  toon  as  possible ;  he  feels  sure  that  poor  Ma- 
Uena,'* — she  spoke  the  name  softly  and  sweetly, 
n  though  it  had  been  an  angel's — ''  is  dead — he 
Ittrd  strong  rumours  of  it  when  he  was  at  F — , 
iwt  as  he  did  not  know  who  she  was,  he  never 
DMQtioned  it." 

**  We  shall  meet  then  at  the  bar  of  God," 
^  Edward  solemnly.  ''  Laura  darling  will  you 
^ve  me  now,  ask  Mr.  Brydon  to  come  to  me, 
would  do  justice  before  I  die." 

Mr.  Brydon  remained  with  Edward  a  long 
tne,  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Beresford  of 
<dward*s  sad  fall,  and  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
roaching  death,  could  only  feel  the  strongest 
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pity  and  compassion.     From  Sidney's  lips  \i^  ^ 
wrote  down  his  simple  will — ^he  lefk  all  his  ?«>• 
perty  to  Mr.  Beresford  in  trust  for  his  wife  vA 
child,  if  they  were  dead,  to  Laura.  The  nune  id 
Mr.  Brydon  witnessed  the  will — and  Edwiid*8 
earthly  concerns  are  disposed  of  for  ever.    Bj 
this  last  act  he  has  simply,  and  before  God,  trisl 
to  do  his  poor  forsaken  wife  the  only  justice  tht 
is  left  for  him  to  do — he  has  neither  foDcmd 
his  imagination  or  his  inclination,  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  left  his  all  of  earthly  wealth 
to  Laura  alone. 

When  Mr.  Brydon  left  Edward's  room,  Mr. 
Beresford  entered.  The  meeting  between  Sidney 
and  Laura's  father  was  the  most  painful  of  aH 
There  was  no  sentiment  to  blind  Mr.  Beresfc^*^ 
eyes,  no  far  off  indistinct  hope  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment— face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  the  two  ineo 
met. 

No  word,  no  look  of  reproach,  escaped  Mr. 
Beresford — he,    the  minister  of  reconciliation; 
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^ktdy  himself  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
ifieete  as  a  pardoned  sinner  should  do,  a  fellow 
nmer  on  the  brink  of  the  grave — the  forgiven 
ibigives. 

And  Edward  is  happy — all  that  he  can  do  in 
reparation  of  the  deep  sins  of  his  life,  he  is 
rady  to  do— humbly  he  listens  to  the  smallest 
nggestion  of  his  friends,  anxious  and  ready  to 
embrace  it.  But  not  on  this  does  he  rest  his 
hope — this  anchor  will  not  hold — there  is  but 
Oae  that  will,  and  he  has  caught  at  it  in  his 
misery,  and  will  never  relax  his  grasp.  He 
ki8  taken  the  Cross  to  his  bleeding  agonized 
beart,  and  it  is  his  in  life  and  death. 

Edward  still  lingers — sometimes  recovering  so 
much  that  a  hope  will  glance  into  Laura's  heart, 
«  hope  she  loves  to  cherish,  even  although  she 
knows  and  acquiesces  in  the  decree  that  will 
Separate  herself  from  Edward  for  ever  on  earth. 

But  the  doctors  are  not  deceived,  nor  is 
Kdward  himself — he  feels  that  he  must  die — 
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that  in  a  few  hours  his  sin-stained  soul  must 
appear  before  its  Creator.  He  is  gentle,  hum- 
ble, and  thankful — thankful  for  all,  but  oh  moit 
grateful  that  he  is  permitted  to  live  out  his  few 
last  hours  cheered  by  the  presence  of  tbatgentk 
being  he  loves  so  ardently. 

Mr.  Beresford  does  not  hide  from  himad^ 
that  the  world  might  blame  him  for  aDowiog 
Laura  to  be  with  the  man  who  had  acted  so 
dishonourably  towards  her — he  knows  that  the 
world  may  say  harsh  and  bitter  things,  but  be 
is  guided  by  a  light  not  of  this  world — a  spirit 
of  loving  charity  that  he  feels  is  not  his  own. 

Sir  Henr) 's  testimony  has  convinced  him  that 
Sidney's  poor  wife  died  shortly  after  Edward  left 
her — he  has  told  the  dying  man  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  believes  this,  and  it  has  given 
him  the  greatest  comfort  that  he*  can  have — the 
comfort  that  Laura  will  be  spared  the  shame  of 
the  self-inflicted  accusation  of  having  loved  a 
married  man. 
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And  Laura  never  remembers  herself  in  her 
one  engrossing  employment  of  ministering  to 
Edward  Her  sweet  voice  reads  to  him  from 
the  Book  of  Life,  or  rises  in  gentle  quiet  hymns. 
The  scent  of  myrtle  and  spring  flowers  is  always 
fresh  in  his  room,  and  sprays  of  the  old  yew 
tree,  beneath  which  he  used  to  play,  are  lying  on 
his  table,  and  she  has  always  on  her  tongue  bright 
words  about  the  blessed  Angels — or  some  prized 
memory  of  his  mother — gained  from  the  kind 
farmer's  wife  who  succeeded  Mrs  Sidney  in  the 
form — to  wile  away  the  hours  of  Edward's 
pain. 

And  yet  Laura's  heart  is  dead  and  cold  within 
her — her  nights  are  spent  in  tearful  prayerful 
watches,  without  one  hope  of  future  happiness  on 
earth  to  cheer  her,  and  with  the  ever  present 
misery  of  knowing  that  the  one  she  loves  has 
sinned  deeply.  Earth  has  no  sorrow  greater 
than  this  knowledge  to  a  woman's  heart,  for 
where  a  woman  loveSy  she  alwa)s  believes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  church  bdls  of  the  old  village  churdi  are 
sounding  merrily  in  the  morning  air — the  sun- 
light streams  through  the  painted  window  upon 
the  face  of  the  dying  man,  a  still  greater  change 
has  fallen  there — a  shadowy  fleeting  look,  as  if 
the  spirit  were  hasting  to  be  away. 

And  Laura  kneels  in  Edward's  old  place  in 
the  parish  church,  and  when  the  prayers  for  the 
sick  are  breathed  to  Heaven,  his  name  is  uttered 
there.     The  people  make  way  for  the  beautiful 
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stranger  to  pass,  with  curtseys  of  respect,  they 
only  know  that  it  is  she  who  was  to  have  been 
Mr.  Sidney's  wife,  and  many  a  tear  falls  in  sym- 
pathy as  the  sad  silent  figure  passes  along  the 
churchyard  path. 

Laura  stops  by  the  grave  of  Edward's  mother, 
amidst  the  weeds  and  grass  she  finds  a  few 
winter  violets — planted  by  Fanny  Brydon's  hand 
during  one  of  her  visits  to  her  old  home.  When 
Laura  reaches  the  farm,  she  is  told  that  Edward 
has  fallen  into  a  deep  comfortable  sleep — hour 
after  hour  passes,  and  still  he  continues  dozing 
—showing  no  other  sign  of  life  excepting  the 
occasional  muttering  of  his  mother's  name.  Mr. 
Beresford  never  leaves  his  bedside.  Towards 
evening  Edward  awoke.  The  church  bells  were 
ringing  for  evening  service,  and  as  the  tones 
vibrated  in  Edward's  ear,  a  childlike  smile  broke 
over  his  features. 

"  Mother,  are  you  ready  ?  "  he  said,  "  give  me 
your  Bible  to  carry." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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"  Edward, are  you  awake?  see  I  have  broogbt 
you  these  vioIetSi  they  are  from  your  mother's 
grave." 

Sidney  seemed  bewildered  for  a  moment,  then 
there  was  a  look  of  recollection  and  recognitioD. 

"  Laura,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  dearest" 

"  Come  near  to  me,  my  sight  is  bad." 

She  came  near  trembling  and  full  of  awe. 

"  Laura,  I  have  seen  Madelena ;  hush,  I  am 
not  wandering.  I  saw  her  standing  where  ;ott 
stand  now,  she  looked  at  me  as  you  look,  with 
the  same  sweet  forgiving  smile,  she  seemed  to 
lift  away  the  weary  burden  from  my  heart,  and 
she  told  me  all  was  Peace — she  has  forgiven  me 
— and  you?"  The  words  came  with  great 
difficulty. 

"  It  is  all  Peace/' 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  the  Peace  of  God." 

Mr^  Beresford  came  near,  he  saw  what  Laura 
failed  to  see— he  knelt  down  silently  by  the  bed- 
side. 
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"Leura  darling  are  you  there?  I  cannot 
Be." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  dose  to  you.'* 

A  voice  fiaiint  and  very  weary  tried  to  murmur 

ftay/' 

Laura  knelt  down,  striving  to  smother  in 
er  heart  the  agony  that  was  trying  to  burst  forth 
nd  overwhelm  her. 

Mr.  Beresford's  broken  voice  said  the  prayer 
V  the  dying,  but  ere  the  words  were  ended, 
Idward's  long  dreary  night  had  passed,  and 
ay  broke. 

•  «  *  *  « 

And  stin  the  moonbeams  glance  on  the  old 
eathercock,  and  play  upon  the  quiet  graves 

I    churchyard — and  Edward  Sidney  is 

ing  there,  resting  by  his  mother's  side.  A 
mple  cross  marks  the  spot — it  does  not  tell  of 
dward's  virtues,  or  of  Laura's  love— -but  to 
7ery  passer  by  it  speaks  of  Him  through  whose 
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merits  alone,  saint  or  sinner  may  hope  to  win 
Heaven. 

It  bears  Eklward's  name  and  age,  and  beneath, 
in  plain  characters  is  written,  ^'  By  Thy  Death 
and  Burial,  Good  Lord  deliver  me." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


three  months  after  Edward  Sidney's 
a  travelling  carriage,  with  courier  and 
maid,  drew  up  at  the  little  inn  of  the 

of  F in  Sardinia.     The  clatter  of 

-iage  wheels  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  a 
ique  motley  group  assembled  round  it, 
5  in  musical  tones  the  "  Poverina,  Sig- 
*  while  black  eyes  were  dancing  merry 
)  to  the  assumed  misery. 
U,  grey-headed  man  alighted,  and  handed 
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out  of  the  carriage  a  young  girl  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  features  of  extreme  loveliness.  The 
impressible  crowd  drew  nearer,  forgetting  (with 
Italian  love  of  the  beautiful)  their  trade,  in  their 
admiration.  The  courier,  in  excited  voice  and 
broken  English — for  he  eschews  his  own  lan- 
guage on  every  possible  and  impossible  occasion 
— desired  his  countrymen  to  go  away.  Laura 
Beresford — for  it  was  she — had  one  foot  on  the 
step  of  the  inn  door,  when  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  check  her  progress,  and  turning 
round  she  distributed  large  alms  to  the  poor 
people  —  she  gave  the  most  to  the  young 
children,  staying  to  examine  their  features,  and 
to  speak  to  them  while  the  landlord  is  bowing 
to  milord  Inglese,  and  jabbering  the  most  un- 
intelligible patois  to  milord  courier — the  most 
potent,  albeit  the  most  humble  of  travellers. 

**  Have  they  room  for  us  here,  Luigi  ?'*  asked 
Laura. 

^*  Yes  Miss,  you  shall  have  rooms  first-rate. 
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tint  look  out  on  the  sea»  they  shall  be  ready  for 
you  since  yesterday." 

The  travellers  soon  take  possession  of  their 
rooms,  for  they  are  tired  with  their  journey^  and 
Laura  is  but  just  recovering  from  illness. 

Sir  Henry  Lovell  had  met  with  but  ill  success 
in  hb  search,  all  he  learned  at  F  was,  that 

^iadelena,  with  her  father,  had  gone  away  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  English  artist,  and 
that  although  strange  rumours  of  the  death  of 
Madelena  had  arrived  by  chance  visitors,  still 
nothing  authentic  could  be  found  out. 

These  particulars  Sir  Henry  communicated  to 
Mr.  Beresford  from  time  to  time  at  the  little 
watering  place,  where  he  had  taken  Laura  after 
Sidney's  funeral,  that  change  of  air  and  scene 
might  help  to  restore  her  spirits. 

But  no  change  of  air  or  scene  could  give  to 
Laura  what  she  Deeded.  Her  spirit  craved  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  Edward's  wife  and 
child — to  be  a  friend  to  them  if  they  were  alive. 
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and  to  exonerate  Edward's  memory  as  fiur  as  sl^ 
could,  if,  unhappily  they  were  dead.     At  length, 
when  Sir  Henry  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  com- 
pletely lost  all  due  to  Madelena,  all  hope  of 
finding  her  in  Sardinia — that  he  had  written  to 
the  former  Pddre  of  the  parish,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  and  that  if  he  failed  to   obtain  satis- 
factory information  from  him  by  letter,  he  was 
determined  to  go  to  Rome  to  see  him — then 
Mr.  Beresford  listened  to  Laura's  earnest  prayer, 
and  wrote  to  the  bishop  for  leave  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  with  his  daughter. 

The  leave  was  granted  and  they  set  out,  but 
they  were  delayed  on  their  journey  some  weeb 
by  Laura's  dangerous  illness.  She  was  recover- 
ing now,  and  the  excitement  of  being  in  the 
same  country  which  Ekiward  had  so  glowingly 
described  to  her,  helped  to  give  her  new  strength 
and  energy. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Beresford  and  Laura 
drove  out,  accompanied  by  the  courier,  for  they 
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id  his  Italian  far  more  efficacious  than  their 
in  extractiDg  information  from  the   con- 
ic. 

heir  route  lay  amidst  olive  and  fig  trees* 
e  glittering  below  them  lay  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  A  thousand  wild  flowers  trail  along 
loose,  low  stone  wall,  that  forms  the  only 
idary  of  the  road,  it  is  a  very  promised  land 
leauty  and  abundance.  They  passed  the 
on  church,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made, 
where  Edward  and  Madelena  had  so  often 
t  in  prayer ;  and  now  the  carriage  stops  at 
ittle  mountain  path  that  leads  to  Madelena's 
e.  The  scent  of  orange  trees  perfumes  the 
air,  and  groups  of  prattling  children  meet 
wayfarers  as  they  ascend  the  steep,  terraced 
Laura  stays  to  give  little  money  to  the 
)y  parties,  and  they  turn  and  run  before 
shouting  to  each  other,  and  gathering  the 
litest  flowers  as  offerings  to  the  lng!ese 
lorina. 

f3 
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Laura  loves  little  children,  and  these  more 
than  any,  for  may  not  one  of  these,  or  such  an 
one  as  one  of  these,  be  Edward's  child  ? 

There  is  a  strange  bond  of  sympathy  between 
her  and  them,  a  loving  tie  that  is  very  sweet  to  her. 

Laura  has  studied  Edward's  journal  till  she 
knows  every  favourite  spot  by  heart.  "  Stay 
father,"  she  says ;  "  there  should  be  a  little 
shrine  near  here  where  Madelena  was  wont  to 
pray."  A  little  further  on  it  is  found,  with  its 
dread  picture  of  Purgatory  guarding  the  door. 
The  picture  is  worn  and  peeled  away  by  the 
merciful  hand  of  time,  but  it  is  still  there,  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  poor  scared  cottagers  around. 

Laura  fell  on  her  knees,  at  the  knee-worn 
shrine,  and  her  father  turned  away  while  she 
breathed  her  earnest,  hearty  prayer  that  all  dark- 
ness might  flee  away  before  the  bright  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Her  tears  fell  fast, 
not  for  herself  alone,  nor  yet  all  for  Edward, 
they  flowed  freely  for  the  young  forsaken  wife, 
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'^hose  prayers  had  so  often  been  offered  from 
that  spot 

The  courier  took  off  his  hat  reverently  and  in 
sSent  wonder.  "Then  some  Protestants,"  he 
thinks  to  himself,  ^^  are  not  infidels,  they  do  not 
aD  make  a  mock  at  the  religion  of  my  people." 

Situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shrine,  is 
Madelena's  home — a  little  pink-washed  casa, 
with  green  blinds  to  the  wmdows,  and  a  wild 
luxuriance  of  roses  wandering  all  about  it. 
They  asked  permission  to  enter,  and  by  the 
help  of  Luigi's  Italian,  they  hear  all  that  the 
poor  contadina  has  to  tell  of  the  former  in- 
habitants. She  knew  Madelena  well.  "Ah, 
Signorina,  she  was  younger  than  you  are,  but 
not  so  beautiful — she  had  large  dark  eyes,  and 
hair  as  black  as  night — but  she  was  good, 
Signorina,  good  as  an  angel,  and  she  never 
forgot  to  say  her  Aves  to  the  Blessed  Madonna, 
till  the  Inglese  stranger  came,  and  then  she 
grew  unhappy,  and  read  in  the  strange  big  Bible, 
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things  such  as  we  never  hear  in  church,  and  the 
Madonna  was  angry,  and  Madelena  was  for- 
saken." Where  she  and  her  father  went  to 
after  they  left,  the  contadina  did  not  know, 
**  perhaps  to  Inghilterra — they  went  by  the 
diligence,  and  poor  Giuseppe  went  to  sea  and 
died," — and  this  was  all  the  information  that 
Laura  could  gain. 

The  contadina  looked  pityingly  at  the  fair 
stranger.  **  Was  she  a  relation  of  the  English 
Signer's  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  great  friend." 

"  She  was  good,  very  good,  like  the  Blessed 
Madonna.     Was  she  a  Catholic  ?" 

*'  She  was  a  Christian,  she  loved  the  Saviour 
and  revered  the  Madonna." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  well,  had  Madelena  done 
so,  she  would  never  have  been  forsaken." 

The  contadina  gathers  clusters  of  roses 
(planted  by  the  English  Signor),  for  Laura's 
trembling  hands — will  she  have  citron  or  orange 
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ossom?    the  fruit  and  flowers  of  dear  Italy 
^m  as  if  planted  for  her  alone. 

't  «  «  « 

«  't  «  « 

Mr.  Beresford  and  Laura  remained  some  time 

it  F prosecuting  their  search  and  making 

avery  enquiry,  but  without  avail. 

Sir  Henry  wrote  from  Rome — whither  he 
bad  gone  some  time  before — to  say  that  he  had 
ailed  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  priest, 
vho  had  left  Rome  for  France,  only  a  few  days 
before  he  arrived.  Sir  Henry  also  said,  that, 
Ithough  most  reluctantly,  he  gave  up  the  search 
s  hopeless,  and  that  as  his  presence  was  re- 
|uired  at  Erdbury,  he  should  now  begin  to  turn 

ds  face  homewards,  taking  F in  his  way, 

hould  Mr.  Beresford  decide   upon   remaining 
here  any  longer. 

Sir  Henry  Lovell  was  but  human — he  had 
indertaken  this  journey  less  for  Sidney's  sake 
;han  for  Laura's — for  ten  years  he  had  loved  her 
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with  aH  the  intensity  of  his  strong  manly  heart — 
he  had  tried  to  subdue  and  keep  under  that  love 
when  it  seenmed  opposed  to  Laura's  happiness — 
he  had  endured  to  see  her  affections  bestowed 
upon  another — he  had  steeled  his  heart  to  look 
forward  to  her  marriage— all  this  he  had  borne, 
and  felt  he  could  bear  as  a  portion  of  his  daily 
cross,  and  as  Laura's  glad  face  beamed  upon 
him  after  her  engagement  to  Edward,  the  know- 
ledge that  her  happiness  had  been  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own,  brought  him  peace  and 
contentment. 

But  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beresford  arrived, 
revealing  to  him  the  full  extent  of  Edward's 
perfidy — when  he  saw  the  cherished  idol  of  his 
heart,  for  whom  he  would  have  laid  down  his 
life,  not  only  deceived  and  forsaken,  but  left  as 
a  mark  for  the  scoffs  and  mockery  of  the  idle  and 
illnatured  of  the  world,  his  every  sense  of  right, 
his  instinctive  love  of  honour  and  truth  rose  up 
tumultuously  within  him,  and  he  almost  cursed 
Edward  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 
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Ele  was  not  even  sorry  for  him — why  should 
be  ?  was  he  sorry  for  the  housebreakers^  when . 
ipted  by  the  love  of  another's  wealth,  they 
I  defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  whom 
had  pursued  with  a  retributive  justice  as 
ere  as  it  was  deserved  ? 
JJo— away  with  all  false  sophistry,  all  crooked 
soning^  right  was  right,  and  wrong  was 
iDg — if  the  excuse — "  that  Edward  could  not 
hstand  the  fascinations  of  a  lovely  face  "  was 
lold  good,  where  would  be  the  safeguard  of 
2;lish  hearths  and  homes  ?  Was  there  no  jus- 
that  could  reach  Edward  ?  Was  a  wolf  to 
allowed  to  enter  the  sheepfold,  to  tear  and 
Qgle  the  most  prized  lamb,  and  because  he 
;  frightened  away  ere  he  had  devoured  it,  to 
ipe  with  impunity  ?  Oh  that  his  Christianity 
not  forbid  his  following  Edward,  and  reeking 
in  him  the  vengeance  that  he  felt  was  his  due ! 
LS  he  really  forbidden  to  execute  justice  upon 
1  ?     Must  he  school  himself  to  look  calmly 
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upon  the  desolation  and  misery  with  which 
Edward  had  overwhelmed  those  he  loved  ? 

Sir  Henry  could  not  go  to  Laura,  he  was 
powerless  to  offer  one  word  of  consolation — his 
hot  blood  was  up,  coursing  madly  through  his 
veins — he  had  been  despised,  set  at  nought  for 
this  deceiver  !  his  affections  trampled  upon,  his 
deep  love  rejected  !  and  now  ?  He  held  his  head 
erect,  and  thanked  God  he  was  not  as  Edward 
was. 

Even  then,  when  the  storm  of  his  conflicting 
passions  was  at  its  height — when  the  man's 
blood  was  up  within  him — a  gentle  voice  stole 
in — it  fell  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  sea — it  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  help  and  guidance,  as  it  had 
done  years  ago  in  childhood — a  few  words, 
written  in  a  weak  tremulous  hand,  only  these, 
"  I  am  in  trouble,  come  to  me." 

The  storm  was  hushed,  Sir  Henry's  better 
self  triumphed  again,  he  could  not  resist  the 
plea,  he  must  go,  cost  what  it  might — but  how 
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mid  be  meet  Laura  ?  she  would  make  excuses 
Sidney,  plead  bis  cause — "  if  be  bad  erred, 
:iad  been  for  ber  sake  ** — ob,  if  sbe  did  tbis, 
w  could  be  bear  it  ? 

Sir  Henry  found  Mr.  Beresford  and  Laura 
^er.  Could  tbat  crusbed  trembling  figure 
Jly  be  Laura  Beresford  ?  be  dare  not  meet  ber 
Ee,  be  knew  it  would  unman  him. 
Mr.  Beresford  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  Harry,  we  are  in  great  trouble,  we  know  not 
at  to  do,  or  bow  to  act.  Laura  thinks  you 
y  have  beard  something  at  F —  about  poor 
bey's  unhappy  wife/' 

Sir  Henry  felt  the  convulsive  shudder  that 
I  through  Laura's  frame  as  Mr.  Beresford 
ike  these  words,  he  hastened  to  reply. 
"  I  beard  a  romantic  story  of  an  English  artist 
rrying  a  young  country  girl  there,  who  had 
d  shortly  after  be  bad  deserted  her — the  artist 
ose  pictures  I  gave  you  Laura.*' 
rhus  appealed  to,  Laura  looked  up  at  Sir 
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Hmry — bis  words  had  been  dry,  and  wsaiA 
cold  and  barsb — be  spoke  as  a  man  qpeab^ 
restrains  with  an  iron  will,  strong  impetofliS 
passions,  to  utter  bare  facts — but  his  brawn  fffi 
fall  on  Laura  in  glances  of  almost  a  mcAtai 
tenderness. 

''  Edward  did  not  know  that  she  was  dead,* 
said  Laura,  speaking  as  if  in  a  dream,  *^  he  oolf 
says  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  she  wai 
so." 

"And  yet  he  asked  you  to  be  bis  wife? 
said  Sir  Henry,  unable  to  repress  the  indignatioa 
that  strove  every  instant  to  gain  the  masteiy 
over  him. 

"  Yes,''  answered  Laura,  "  he  sinned  very 
deeply,  poor,  poor  Edward,"  and  convulsive  soU 
burst  from  her.  Laura  could  find  no  refuge  in 
indignation  as  Sir  Henry  did,  for  every  weapon 
hurled  at  Edward  only  struck  her  own  bosom. 

'*  If  Sidney  finds  his  wife  dead,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  I  suppose  he  will  return  here  at  once. 
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Uura  raised  ber  bead  with  a  surprised  startled 
wc— "  not  bare,"  she  said  quickly  as  if  warding 
^temptation,  "  Edward  and  I  must  never  meet 
•gain/' 

Instantly,  like  a  meteor's  fleeting  light,  there 
bshed  through  Sir  Henry's  heart  a  ray  so  daz- 
Eng  and  blinding,  that  it  left  him  for  the 
K)ment  bewildered — then  he  spoke  again. 

"  Bat  if  Sidney's  wife  died  before  he  came  to 
ledmarsh." 

**  Ob  that  I  might  know  this,  only  this,"  said 
aura  in  beseeching  tones. 

"It  would  exonerate  Edward  in  the  eyes  of 
he  world." 

Laura  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  understand  this 
ut  sentence,  she  was  not  thinking  of  the  world 
nthout — there  was  a  strife  going  on  in  her  own 
>^,  the  agony  of  which  none  could  estimate. 

''  Ob,  that  I  might  only  think  of  him,  might 
^  to  love  him  still  without  sin  !  but  now  it  is 

n, 
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The  light  had  quite  faded  away  from  Sir 
Henry's  heart,  but  in  its  place  there  was  a 
sorrow  well  nigh  as  great  as  Laura's. 

Sir  Henry  agreed  to  Mr.  Beresford's  request 
to  remain  all  night  at  Redmarsh.  No  one  dse 
was  admitted — much  had  to  be  decided  upon, 
for  at  present  the  knowledge  of  Edward's  sio 
was  confined  to  the  Rectory. 

Sir  Henry  went  to  Sidney's  lodgings,  and 
there  he  found  that  Edward  had  only  left  word 
that  Mrs.  Moody  was  to  take  care  of  his  things 
till  he  returned  from  a  journey,  on  which  he  bad 
been  called  suddenly  away. 

With  the  morning,  came  Mr.  Brydon's  terri- 
ble tidings.  He  had  tried  to  tell  the  awful  fact 
as  soothingly  and  tenderly  as  he  could — but  it 
remained  the  same  still — Edward  Sidney  was  to 
die. 

Where  was  Sir  Henry's  indignation  nowf— 
in  his  shortsighted  anger,  for  anger  it  was,  be 
had  called  for  justice  and  vengeance  on  Edward's 
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lieadi  and  now  the  bolt  had  fallen,  and  he  was 
to  die.  No  worse  could  overtake  him— man's 
life  is  the  highest  penalty  man  could  pay  upon 
earth,  and  Sidney  was  to  die.  Struck  down  in 
his  youthful  manhood,  by  a  stroke  sudden  as  it 
was  terrible — brought  face  to  face  with  death 
as  it  were  in  a  moment — life  with  all  its  plans 
and  projects,  left  fiEir  away  in  the  dim  past, 
nothing  real,  nothing  true  to  rest  his  dying  gaze 
upon,  but  the  sinful  or  righteous  acts  of  his  life, 
which  must  decide  his  future  Heaven  or  Hell. 

Oh,  what  would  Sir  Henry  not  have  given, 
to  have  been  able  to  have  recalled  the  stroug 
anger  he  felt  against  Edward  on  the  yesterday  ! 
But  it  was  too  late !  too  late  for  ought  save 
repentance.  Sir  Henry  listened  to  Mr.  Bry- 
don's  letter  with  feeliugs  of  miugled  horror  and 
remorse. 

"  I  have  sinned  deeply,"  he  said,  "  poor 
Sidney,  his  lonely  painful  death  will  be  a  sad 
sequel*  to  his  unhappy  life." 
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**  It  must  not  be  lonely  Hany/'  said  Mr. 
Beresford, ''  I  will  go  to  bim.'' 

"And  Laura?" 

^*  I  tbink  she  will  wisb  to  accompany  me,  if 
sbe  does,  I  shall  not  o]^se  her.  Mr.  Brydon 
says  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  saving  Edward's 
life — there  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave  Hany 
— Sidney  must  not  be  afraid  of  meeting  us 
hereafter." 

Laura  did  not  sink  under  this  new  trial — 
she  rose  to  meet  it — sbe  felt  as  if  no  deeper 
sorrow  than  that  which  had  fallen,  could  reach 
her  in  this  world — and  when  she  remembered 
Edward's  sad  life,  and  thought  of  his  lonely 
future,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  past  sin — 
death  did  not  seem  to  her  the  worst  of  ills — and 
to  be  allowed  to  be  with  Edward,  to  soothe  his 
last  moments,  and  to  assure  him  of  her  perfect 
forgiveness,  was  the  greatest  relief  she  could 
have  in  her  grief. 

What  did  Sir  Henry  say  to  this  step  ?    He 
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oked  up  humbly  and  said,  '*  Go,  and  may  God 
roqper  you.'* 

"AndyouHanyr 

**  I  shall  undertake  the  journey  poor  Sidney 
id  begun.  I  will  set  oflF  at  once  for  F— — 
m]  try  and  obtain  tidings  of  Madelena's  fate. 

may  comfort  Edward,  should  he  survive  so 
Qg,  to  know  the  truth." 

And  so  they  parted,  each  on  their  mission 
love. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  The  Diligence  will  be  in  at  nine  Laura,  shall 
we  drive  and  meet  Sir  Henry  ?"  said  Mr, 
Beresford  to  his  daughter  on  the  day  of  Sir 
Henry  Lo veil's  expected  arrival  at  F . 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  we  can  go  as  far  as  the 
myrtle  dingle  to  surprise  him." 

Now  the  myrtle  dingle  (so  called  by  Laura 
alone,)  was  as  lovely  a  spot,  as  could  be  found 
in  fairy  land.  There  Flora  held  her  gayest 
revels  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  mirrored  in  the 
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iters  sparkfing  through  olive  boughs  bdow — 
lik  a  thousand  birds  carolled  on  the  branches 
the  ilex ;  and  a  chain  of  hills  peered  blush- 
^y  over  the  distant  trees,  as  they  reflected  the 
tting  sun.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  comfortable 
ew — ^there  were  no  great  distances  bringing  to 
e  bewildered  mind  thoughts  of  the  human 
ys  and  miseries  scattered  over  the  vast  extent 
*no  savage  defiles  where  the  scant  herbage 
locks  the  half-starved  goat — you  could  not 
fen  see  any  great  sweep  of  water,  it  only 
roke  into  the  view,  dancing  and  glittering  here 
id  there  between  the  olive  trees,  while  nestling 
jwn  to  the  beech  lay  the  fair  white  town  of 

Mr.  Beresford  and  Laura  reached  the  dingle 
ime  time  before  the  diligence  could  be  expected, 
ley  wandered  about  gathering  wild  flowers  till 
[r.  Beresford  exclaimed — 

''  Laura,  if  we  stay  here,  we  shall  miss  Sir 
[enry,  the  diligence  drives  through  the  dingle 
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at  a  sharp  rate,  we  must  go  to  the  other  ade  o( 
the  hill,  so  that  we  may  just  catch  them  himber- 
ing  up/' 

They  are  soon  there,  the  exercise  has  brou^t 
a  colour  to  Laura's  cheeks,  and  she  is  looldng 
forward  to  seeing  her  old  friend  after  his  bog 
journey. 

"  Oh  there  they  are,"  cried  Laura,  "  I  see  the 
diligence  below,  the  passengers  are  walking,  let 
us  go  to  them." 

''  Not  far,  darling,  remember  you  will  have  to 
dimb  the  hill  again." 

"  Oh  papa,  I  am  not  tired,  it  is  so  charmiDg 
here,  the  world  is  so  very  very  beautiful,  one 
could  never  feel  tired,"  exclaimed  Laura,  her 
panting  breath  belying  her  words. 

Sir  Henry  quickly  recognises  the  little  party, 
and  hastens  forward  to  greet  them — they  offer  to 

drive  him  to  F ,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  change 

after  the  dose  cramped  up  diligence.    Sir  Henry 
agrees,  and  awaits  the  huge  machine  at  the  top 
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^  the  hill.  He  gives  a  few  directions  to  the 
^ver,  and  is  turning  away,  when  he  suddenly 
ttimembers  something,  and  darting  after  the 
diligence,  calls  out  in  Italian,  '*  I  am  going 
Edward,  good  bye,  good  bye." 

A  head  sunny  with  golden  curls,  is  instantly 
thrust  out  of  the  window,  and  a  sweet  child's 
voice  echoes  the  kind  adieu,  ''  Good  bye  signor, 
2;ood  bye ;''  as  he  speaks,  he  turns  a  pair  of  full 
lark  blue  eyes  upon  the  little  group  by  the  road- 
ade. — A  loud  cracking  report  of  the  driver's 
vhip,  and  diligence  and  child  are  out  of  sight 
attling  down  the  hill — but  not  before  Laura 
188  caught  sight  of  that  pretty  face,  drank  in 
he  tones  of  that  musical  voice;  she  hurries 
orward  for  one  other  look.  "  Sir  Henry  who 
}  that  child?  I  know  that  voice,"  she  said 
lurriedly,  her  face  suffused  with  blushes,  ''  Oh 
le  is  gone,  who  is  he  ?   what  is  his  name  ?" 

**  Ah  Laura,  it  can  only  be  fancy,  you  cannot 
lave  seen  him  before,  he  is  the  grandchild  of 
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a  poor  countryman  who  got  into  the  diligenoe 
at  the  last  place  we  stayed  at,  and  I  made  friends 
with  the  little  fellow/' 

"  Where  were  they  going  to  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  ask,  some  distance  into  the  country 
I  believe,  the  little  boy  made  friends  with  me 
upon  the  strength  of  some  luncheon  I  gave 
him,  the  old  man  called  him  Edward." 

''It  is  strange,  very  strange,''  said  Laura 
turning  aside  to  hide  the  tears  that  had  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  for  the  tone  of  the  child's  voice  had 
sounded  in  her  ear  like  a  distant  echo  of  Sid- 
ney's. The  name  too  the  same — the  apparent 
age  of  the  child  would  answer  to  the  age  she 
imagined  Sidney's  would  be — oh,  if  he  were? 
and  she  had  lost  him.  Laura  forgot  Sir  Henry's 
presence  in  the  thousand  recollections  that  the 
child's  voice  had  awakened.  She  was  recalled 
by  Mr.  Beresford's  voice. 

**  Laura,  Harry  has  had  a  very  serious  ad- 
venture.    The  diligence   he  was  travelling  in 
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B8  attacked  by  brigands,  they  took  his  watch, 
is  purse  (luckily  there  was  not  very  much  money 
i  it,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Flo- 
moe  for  more),  and  several  other  very  valuable 
lings." 

^Nothing  very  serious  after  all/'  said  Sir 
lenry  who  had  only  told  the  adventure  to  Mr. 
(eresford  to  divert  his  attention  from  Laura, 
they  spared  what  I  valued  most — most  with 
iie  exception  of  the  watch  which  was  my 
lother's." 

^  Your  mother's  watch  ?  the  one  with  your 
other's  miniature  ?  oh,  Sir  Henry  I  am  so  very 
my." 

^  Never  mind  dear  Laura,  old  Jeremy  Taylor 
Ik  us,  it  is  not  well  to  love  even  treasures  of 
^  kind,  so  I  must  think  I  am  freer  by  one 
■^k  of  the  long  chain  that  binds  me  to  the 
^d,"  he  spoke  with  a  bright  manner  to  re- 
^^Ure  Laura,  and  yet  there  was  a  seriousness  in 
W  he  said  that  struck  her. 
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•'  Oh  but  I  cannot  so  easBy  forget  how  much 
you  prized  that  particular  treasure.  I  am  nearly 
tempted  to  go  and  do  battle  with  the  brigands 
myself,  to  try  and  recover  it." 

"  I  have  taken  every  measure  I  could,  the 
matter  is  laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
in  whose  dominions  the  attack  took  place,  and 
as  my  loss  was  but  a  trifle  compared  with  that 
of  some  of  the  other  traveUers,  I  may  hope 
something  will  be  done/* 

By  this  time  they  had  sauntered  back  to  the 
carriage,  which  stood  waiting  in  the  dingle,  the 
red-capped,  black-eyed  driver  by  its  side. 

Sir  Henry's  eyes  brightened  as  they  fell  on 
the  scene  of  exquisite,  though  tranquil  beauty. 

"  Laura,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  the 
sketch  of  this  dingle  that  I  gave  you  ?  there  is 
the  little  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  old  water 
course,  in  which  you  said  you  should  like  to  live 
— shall  I  go  and  enquire  for  rooms  for  you 
now  ?  you  would  not  be  quite  starved  out,  for 
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^ee  a  goat  tied  up  to  one  of  the  ilex  trees.  It 
is  a  home-like,  beautiful  spot,  how  I  wish  I 
ooold  bring  my  poor  colliers  here  for  one  day,  to 
see  what  a  glorious  world  the  Creator  has  made 
•—poor  fellows,  they  know  but  little  of  His  skill, 
or  of  the  wondrous  beauty  that  His  hands  have 
nised'' 

**  Why  Harry,  you  will  be  a  poet  yet,"  said 
Mr.  Beresford,  looking  pleased  as  he  generally 
did  at  whatever  Sir  Henry  said. 

"  This  lovely  land  is  enough  to  make  poets 
of  even  my  colliers,"  returned  Sir  Henry,  "  and 
if  they  held  their  peace,  the  very  stones  cry  out, 
for  every  created  thing  here,  seems  to  wear 
beauty  as  a  garment  of  praise." 

"  Harry,  you  must  spare  us  a  few  days,"  said 
Mr.  Beresford ;  "  we  think  of  staying  here  a 
week  longer,  and  then  going  on  to  Florence. 
We  shall  not  remain  there  long,  as  Laura  wishes 
to  spend  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  we  are 
abroad  in  Sardinia." 
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Sir  Henry  shook  his  head.  "  I  am  afraid 
the  search  is  hopeless,"  he  said;  ^'I  have  no 
doubt  myself,  that  poor  Madelena  died  as  was 
reported." 

Laura's  face  became  ashy  pale,  she  seldom 
spoke  of  Edward  now,  or  of  the  hope  that 
still  burned  strongly  within  her  heart,  of  tracing 
out  Madelena  and  her  child — but  she  could  not 
bear  for  others  to  quench  the  light  that  was  all 
in  all  to  her. 

"  Dear  Papa,  I  do  not  care  for  Florence,"  she 
said ;  ''  I  love  being  amongst  these  mountains, 
gazing  on  the  glorious  pictures  fresh  fit>m  the 
Great  Artist's  hand." 

"  You  love  originals  better  than  copies,"  said 
Sir  Henry. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Beresford  ;  "  that  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  natural  world  in  Italy, 
roust  account  for  the  absence  of  any  very  great 
landscape-painter  amongst  the  ancient  masters — 
finding  it  impossible  to  copy  nature  truly,  they 
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drew  from  their  imagination  rather  than  from 
natural  objects." 

**  Or  perhaps/'  said  Sir  Henry,  '*  embarrassed 
by  the  multitude  of  their  riches,  like  misers  they 
hid  their  treasures  in  a  napkin,  and  only  gave 
the  woild  a  few  distorted  glimpses  of  nature, 
like  some  of  Raphael's  trees." 

''^There  may  be  another  solution,"  said  Mr. 
Beresford.  ''  In  those  days  painting  seems  to 
have  been  little  else  than  one  of  the  many 
engines  employed  by  the  church,  as  a  means  of 
increasmg  her  power  and  wealth — a  mysterious 
gift,  kept  under  and  cramped  by  the  broad 
thumb  of  the  church — see  how  almost  every 
town  has  its  miraculous  picture;  why  Harry, 
there  is  a  little  church  near  this,  which  boasts  of 
a  painting,  to  which  the  contadine  for  miles^  round 
make  constant  pilgrimages — it  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  numerous  are  the 
offerings  made  to  it,  ah!  I  forget,  you  gave 
Laura  a  picture  of  it." 

G  3 
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They  arrive  at  the  inn.  Luigi  is  in  attend- 
ance— Laura  hastily  jumps  out. 

*'  Luigi  come  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon." 

"  Yes,  Mees." 

**  Did  the  diligence  stop  here  long  ?" 

"  No,  Mees,  only  a  short  time." 

''  Did  an  old  man  with  a  little  boy  get  out  ?" 

**YeSy  a  pretty,  fair-haired  child,  but  they 
walked  on,  the  diligence  was  to  overtake  t^em — 
the  old  man  said  his  home  had  once  been  near 
here." 

"  Oh  Luigi !  I  would  give  the  world  to  find 
out  that  old  man.  I  believe  that  child  is  the  one 
we  seek." 

'^  Santa  Maria  1  is  it  possible !  shall  he  follow 
the  diligence  ?  he  will  brave  death  for  the  beau- 
tiful Signorina." 

"  No,  Papa  will  think  I  am  foolish,  but  the 
child  was  so  like." 

The  courier  asks  no  questions — he  has  heard 
the  sad  story  from  the   lady's   maid,  under  a 
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Promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  and  if  there  is  one 
Hing  that  an  Italian  sympathises  with  more 
ban  another,  it  is  a  tale  of  love,  and  more 
Specially  when  the  tale  relates  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  signorina.  An  Italian  never  presumes 
ipon  your  confidence — never  betrays  it — he  is 
(ubtle  and  secret — he  will  do  his  utmost  to  work 
mt  either  your  ends  or  his  own,  but  the  engine 
ly  which  he  works  is  never  discoverable  by 
luman  eyes. 

Three  days  after  this  conference,  during  a 
trive,  and  while  the  gentlemen  are  walking  up  a 
nil,  Luigi  approaches  the  carriage  under  the 
pretext  of  giving  Laura  some  rose-buds  freshly 
fathered  fit)m  a  hedge — he  looks  cautiously 
ound — the  driver  is  whistling  at  a  little  distance 
— Sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Beresford  are  engaged 
alking  earnestly. 

"  Mees,'*  he  says.     "  The  old  man  and  the 

landsome  boy  left  the  diligence  at  S they 

;hen  hired  an  old  chaise  to  drive  into  the 
country.     I  cannot  learn  their  names.'' 
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"  How  far  is  S from  this  ?" 

"  About  twelve  hours'  journey." 

"Thank  you,  Luigi^  very  much,  you  have 
done  me  a  great  service." 

Luigi  smiles,  bows,  and  disappears. 

The  next  hill,  Laura  will  walk  up  also— she 
takes  Sir  Henry's  arm. 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  have  a  secret  for  your  ear." 

"  It  is  safe,  dear  Laura,  tell  it  me." 

"  You  remember  the  little  boy  in  the  diligence, 
whose  face  struck  me  so  much  the  day  you 
came." 

"  Perfectly — I  have  tried  every  means  I  could 
command,  to  find  out  who  he  was,  but  without 
success." 

"  How  kind  of  you,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me?" 

"  Because  I  feared  to  awaken  a  hope  that 
might  never  be  realised." 

Still  thinking — ever  thmking  of  her. 

"  Luigi  has  also  been  trying  to  find  out,  I 
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id  Dot  mention  it  before,  because  I  do  not  like 
3  be  always  selfishly  intruding  myself." 

"Laura,  do  not  pain  your  old  friend/' 

''Well,  Luigi  first  found  out  that  the  old 

aan  had  once  lived  near  F and  he  has 

Uice  learned  that  he    left    the    diligence    at 

i- and  drove  into  the  country  in  an  old 

>haise." 

"  I   will   stop   at   S and    make   every 

inquiry." 

**  Could  we  not  go  also  ?  I  cannot  bear  to 
^orry  Papa  about  myself,  but  indeed,  indeed,  I 
3inetimes  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear  this  intense 
iispense  much  longer." 

Sir  Henry  instantly  stopped  walking,  and 
K>ked  keenly  at  Laura;  her  eyes  were  un- 
atiurally  bright,  while  a  hectic  flush  burned 
pon  her  cheek. 

**  Laura  are  you  ill  ?  answer  me  truly  at  once, 
he  very  truth  Laura."  She  dare  not  refuse  to 
'epiy,  there  was  something  in  Sir  Henry's  voice 
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that  commanded  sincerity,  while  as  he  spoke,  a 
spasm  of  pain  shot  across  his  features. 

"  No,  not  exactly  ill,  but  I  am  always  in  a 
fever,  always  irritable,  indeed  I  think  it  is  only 
anxiety." 

''Is  there  nothing  else  the  matter  with 
you  ?"  he  said  in  a  tone  slightly  relieved. 

"  No  nothing  excepting  occasional  giddiness." 

"You  must  not  remain  here,*'  he  said  decidedly. 
She  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  pre- 
vented her  by  saying — 

"  Laura  it  would  be  tvrong"  She  did  not 
reply. 

Florence  is  given  up,  and  the  travellers  are  to 
return,  at  least  part  of  the  way,  with  Sir  Henry 
— they  are  to  stay  at  S— — -  for  a  week.  It 
has  all  been  arranged  without  one  word  more 
from  Laura.  She  is  very  grateful,  more  grateful 
than  she  can  tell,  at  having  been  spared  the 
obligation  of  the  change  of  plans  being  entirely 
thrown  upon  herself.     She  knows  she  owes  it 
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Sir  Henry  although  he  never  attributes  it  to 
inself,  it  has  been  brought  about  quite  naturally, 
It  it  forms  a  little  secret  bond  of  sympathy 
^een  the  two.  It  is  very,  very  precious  to 
ir  Henry. 

"*  Laura,  the  evening  is  very  beautiful,  will 
m  like  to  drive  with  Mr.  Beresford  and  my- 
tf  ?"  it  is  the  evening  before  they  are  to  leave 
^"■■■^« 

''  Oh  yes,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things." 
"  Do  you  care  where  you  drive  ?" 
"  No,"  but  the  answer  comes  with  reluctance. 
ley  set  off,  and  the  carriage  draws  up  at  the 
urch  of  the  miraculous  picture. 
**  See,"  said  Sir  Henry,  as  they  entered  the 
arch,  "I  have  brought  you  a  sacred  heart 
>in  Rome,  to  offer  at  the  Madonna's  shrine- 
thought  you  would  like  to  place  one  there,  as  a 
emorial  of  your  visit." 

Laura's  eyes  are  moist,  and  she  utters  a  faint 
Thank  you,"  but  she  takes  the  heart  and  places 
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it  with  the  multitude  of  gifts  that  are  there. 
She  tries  to  spy  out  Madelena's  bracelet,  but  it 
is  g;one  if  ever  there — ^perhaps  it  was  coiisidered 
too  tempting  for  public  gaze.  There  is  a  little 
bunch  of  faded  flowers  there — wild  flowers — 
Sir  Henry  recognises  them,  he  has  seen  them 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  little  fidr-haired  child 
of  the  diligence — although  he  is  quite  sure  of 
this  he  does  not  speak,  he  only  takes  them  up 
and  lays  them  beneath  the  heart  that  Laura  has 
put  there. 

They  reenter  the  carriage. 

"  Would  it  tire  you  to  walk  to  the  little  casa 
on  the  hill?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  would  like  to  give  a  little  pre- 
sent  to  the  contadina  and  to  gather  a  few  flowers. 

Mr.  Beresford  and  Sir  Henry  leave  her  with 
the  poor  peasant,  saying  they  will  wait  for  her 
below,  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage,  and  of  the 
shrine.  When  she  joins  them,  her  veil  is  down 
— she  has  been  weeping,  but  her  tears  were  not 
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So  bitter,  she  does  not  feel  as  lonely  as  she  was 
—she  hopes  to  find  Edward's  child. 

Sir  Henry  and  the  courier  are  allies  now — 
it  did  not  suit  Sir  Henry's  notions  of  com- 
me  il  fautf  that  a  courier,  albeit  he  was 
an  Italian  one,  should  be  in  the  confidence  of 
Miss  Beresford. 

Sir  Henry  never  intrades  himself  upon 
Laura's  notice,  she  is  left  more  to  herself  than 
she  was  before  he  came,  for  he  walks  with,  and 
talks  to  her  father,  but  without  making  any 
pause  in  the  conversation  Sir  Henry  will  stoop 
down  to  gather  some  flower,  prettier  than  the 
others,  mechanically  give  it  to  Laura,  and  still 
continue  what  he  was  saying  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

The  twelve  hours'  journey  to  S is  made 

to  prolong  itself  over  three  days — they  drive 
early  and  late,  resting  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  Sir  Henry 
or  Mr.  Beresford  read  while  Laura  sketches — or 
they  will  wander  down  to  the  beach,  and  sitting 
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beneath  the  shade  of  a  rock,  watch  the  rippling 
waters  as  they  come  up  murmuring  to  the 
shore.  Sir  Henry's  capacious  pockets  are  filled 
with  wine  and  biscuits,  with  figs  and  rai^- 
— Laiu*a  declares  that  fairies  lurk  within  their 
folds,  for  she  has  but  to  wish,  and  out  comes  the 
very  thing  she  wants.  If  a  group  of  ragged 
children  appear,  numerous  little  coins  are  imme- 
diately heard  chinking  in  Sir  Henry's  hands; 
sometimes  he  will  graciously  give  these  to  Laun 
without  being  asked  for  them — sometimes  be 
withholds  them  till  she  adopts  the  musical  whine 
of  the  country,  and  then  they  are  merrily 
showered  in  her  lap.  At  other  times  Sir  Henrj 
will  leave  Laura  and  Mr.  Beresford  alone  toge- 
ther, and  wandering  away  by  himself  return 
laden  with  curiosities  in  fish  or  shells,  or  bits  of 
rock — or  tresses  of  maiden-hair  fern — always 
something  new  to  interest  and  amuse  Laura, 
although  the  things  themselves  are  as  frequently 
given  to  Mr.  Beresford  as  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


3 is  most  beautifdly  situated  on  the  shore 

f  the  Mediterranean,  whose  waters  at  this  point 
oake  one  vast  sweep  inland  between  the  range 
f  a  chain  of  snow-capped  mountains.  Mighty 
hips  of  every  land  ride  peacefully  at  anchor 
pon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay,  while  well- 
[lanned  boats,  with  flags  of  different  nations 
lying  at  their  stern,  ply  between  the  vessels  and 
he  land. 
The  streets  of  the  little  town  are  as  gay  and 
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busy  as  the  harbour — the  course  of  a  neighbour- 
ing river  is  turned  into  a  sort  of  canal  that  runs 
through  the  town  to  the  right,  and  the  banks  of 
this  canal  are  peopled  by  hundreds  of  women 
who  spend  their  lives,  washing  linen  on  bits  of 
stone,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  wardrobes 
of  innocent  unoffending  traveUers. 

Arrived  at  S — •—  lAura  and  Sir  Henry  have 
long  talks  together,  of  ways  and  means  of  tracing 
out  the  mysterious  old  man  and  child,  who  might 
as  well  have  disappeared  beneath  the  earth,  for 
anything  they  can  make  out  about  them. 

At   some   little  distance   from  the  shore  at 

S ,  to  the  left  of  the  bay  there  is  a  bubbling 

spring,  that  jets  its  waters  up  fresh  and  spark- 
ling into  the  very  midst  of  the  briny  waves, 
that  are  for  ever  advancing  and  retreating* 
baffled  by  the  power  of  the  magic  circle.  Laura 
is  to  test  the  truth  of  this  for  herself.  Luigi  is 
commissioned  to  hire  a  stout  boat,  and  good 
sailors  for  the  occasion — this  he  does  with  the 
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bright  joyous  alacrity,  that  characterises  his  na- 
lioD  when  employed  in  any  little  scheme  of 
fdeasure.     He  returns  to  tell  of  his  success. 

''You  shall  be  pleased  Mees,"  he  says, 
*'  it  is  so  curious.  The  country  people  come  for 
many  miles  round  to  visit  it  as  they  do  the 
cfaurch — the  young  people  when  they  are  en. 
gaged  to  be  married  pledge  each  other  in  it,  and 
there  is  a  l^nd  *  that  the  one  who  first  tastes 
the  sparkling  waters  shall  have  their  wish.' " 

Provisions  are  put  on  board  and  the  party  set 
saiL  It  is  one  of  fair  Italy's  fairest  days — a 
Kght  breeze  plays  over  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean 
and  the  white  horses,  far  out  at  sea,  prance 
beneath  its  caress,  while  the  quiet  bay  sleeps 
tranquilly,  cradled  in  the  arms  of  its  rough 
mountain  nurses.  The  magic  spring  is  reached 
at  last.     Sir  Henry  smiles. 

"  I  have  my  cup  ready,  here's  to  the  dearest 
wish  of  your  heart  Laura,"  he  said,  as  he  dipped 
a  little  German  horn  cup  into  the  dear  waters. 
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Quick  as  thought,  Laura's  haud  formed  into 
a  cup  conveys  the  water  to  her  lips,  while  she 
laughingly  bows  to  Sir  Henry,  saying  '•  To  yours, 
Sir  Knight/'  She  has  drank  first,  and  Luigi 
laughs  with  glee.  Laura  does  not  think  of  the 
import  of  her  words,  she  only  rejoioes  in  the 
triumph  she  has  achieved,  but  a  brighter  light 
settles  in  Sir  Henry's  brown  eyes,  and  his  white 
teeth  gleam  from  between  his  truthful  lips.  The 
party  land  under  the  glorious  rocks,  where  they 
dine  and  sketch,  only  returning  to  their  Inn  as 
the  shadows  fall  heavily  over  sea  and  land. 

And  in  excursions  of  one  kind  and  another — 
the  generality  of  which  have  for  their  ostensible 
motive  the  finding  out  of  the  myth-like  old  man, 
for  insensibly  the  search  for  Madelena  has 
merged  into  this — the  week  passes  rapidly  away, 
and  on  the  morrow  Sir  Henry  is  to  leave  them 
to  set  oflf  on  his  homeward  journey.  The  last 
pilgrimage  is  to  be  made — it  is  to  be  to  a 
church  far  away  in  the  hills,  where  a  picture  even 
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more  miraculous  in  its  salutary  effects  than  the 
one  at  F  is  said  to  exist. 

It  is  a  wearisome  long  journey,  up  the  moun- 
tainous road  to  the  miraculous  picture — the 
travellers  would  have  turned  back  several  times, 
had  they  not  been  lured  on  by  the  splendid 
views  of  sea  and  land,  that  burst  upon  them  at 
different  stages  of  their  drive — at  one  moment 
their  eye  would  wander  over  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  ocean — at  another,  mountain  gorges 
witii  leaping  rills  bounding  and  rolling  down 
them,  would  meet  their  gaze — at  another,  they 
would  come  upon  a  little  pastoral  nook  with  its 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  Madonna,  and  a  bright 
coloured  casa  enclosed  in  a  wilderness  of  vines, 
olives,  and  figs.  At  last  they  arrived  at  a  little 
village,  with  the  quiet  church  by  its  side,  where  the 
real  pilgrimage  began,  up  a  mountainous  jagged 
path,  too  steep  for  ought  save  human  feet  to 
tread.  The  carriage  stops,  and  the  party  alight 
— it  consists  of  Mr.  Beresford  and  Sir  Henry, 
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with  Laura  and  her  maid,  for  the  courier  has  been 
sent  by  Sir  Henry  on  a  secret  mission  in  search 
of  the  lost  ones.  Laura  looked  wearily  at  the 
steep  ascent.  "  Papa,"  she  said,  *'  I  am  so 
tired,  that  if  you  will  not  mind,  I  will  leave  you 
and  Sir  Henry  to  go  alone  to  the  picture,  while 
I  rest  in  this  church  till  you  return ;  you  must 
go,"  she  said,  as  she  saw  they  were  going  to 
propose  to  remain  with  her,  **  to  bring  me  exact 
word  what  it  is  like ;  I  will  buy  the  description  of 
you  for  my  journal  for  sixpence,"  she  added 
laughingly. 

Laura  watches  the  two  gentlemen  till  they  are 
out  of  sight,  and  then  she  and  her  maid  walked 
to  the  churchyard. 

The  chiu-ch  is  a  homely  edifice,  with  a  short 
square  campanile  and  plain  oblong  windows, 
shaded  by  red  curtains,  which  throws  a  glow 
over  the  interior — a  hanging  wreath  of  myrtle 
and  bay  decorates  the  door,  while  suspended 
above  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Host.     The  floor  of 
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the  church  is  strewn  with  leaves  of  the  bay  and 
myiiley  the  contiQual  crushing  of  which  sends  up 
a  delicious  odour  that  scents  the  air. 

The  diurch  is  silent  as  death,  although  many 
people  are  assembled  there,  all  kneeling  on  the 
odid  floor  in  silent  adoration,  for  at  the  High 
Altar,  surrounded  by  a  few  poor  candles,  the 
Blessed  Host  is  exposed  for  worship.     There  is 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  excepting  the  occasional 
fitde  dick  of  the  rosaries  as  they  are  turned  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  worshippers.  The  church  is 
warm,  and  the  scent  of  the  leaves  almost  over- 
powering, coupled  as  it  is  with  the  extreme  awe 
of  the  solemn  silent  scene.     No  priest  is  there 
— ^no  service  at  this  moment — nothing  but  the 
Host  in  its  starlike  receptacle,  and  before  it, 
kneeling  in  humblest  adoration,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village — old  and  yoimg,  rich  and  poor, 
all  kneehng  there,  in  (as  they  believe)  visible 
communion  with  their  Saviour. 
Laura  passed  out,  away  from  this  striking 

VOL.   III.  H 
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scene  into  the  churchyardi  which  is  of  some  size 
— by  the  side  of  the  church  wall  there  is  a  new 
made  grave,  brilliant  with  wreaths  of  the  gayest 
flowers. 

In  one  comer  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a 
cluster    of  cypress  trees — beneath  (me>  a  little 
boy  is  at  play  ;  he  is  gathering  the  daisies  and 
wild  flowers  that  grow  about  and  strewing  them 
over  a  grave  guarded  by  a  black  wooden  cross. 
Laura  went  forward  to  the  child,  his  cap   has 
fallen  off  revealing  a  mass  of  sunny  curls — he 
looks  up  startled  and  frightened  at  the  stranger — 
she  is  not  to  be  deceived,  she  once  more  sees  the 
same  blue  eyes  that  have  haunted  her  ever  since 
the  evening  of  Sir  Henry's  arrival  at  F — .    She 
calls  to  the  little  lad,  very  gently,  "  Eldward." 
He  comes  forward  timidly,  not  in  the  usual  con- 
fiding way  of  Italian  children — he  touches  Laura's 
small  white  hand,  he  strokes  her  fair  pale  face — 
she  offers  him  a  bunch  of  raisins — he  accepts 
them  hungrily,  and  taking  them  away  to  the 
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grave,  site  down  upon  the  grassy  mound  to  eat 
them.  Liaura  approaches  nearer,  she  examines 
the  cross.  In  rude  letters,  she  finds  carved  in 
the  wood,  the  one  word  "  Madelena  " — she  does 
not  fiunt  or  cry — but  kneeling  down,  thanks 
God.  In  Italy,  there  is  no  shame  attached  to  a 
kneding  figure — by  the  way-side  cross — by  the 
rude  image  of  the  Madonna — by  the  stoup  of 
Holy  water — kneeling  figures  seem  to  be  the 
usual  appropriate  attendante. 

The  little  child  watches  her  in  silence,  then  he 
steals  towards  her,  takes  her  hand,  and  looking 
lovingly  in  her  eyes,  says  "  Mother." 

Oh  what  a  tide  of  recollections  rush  across 
poor  Laura's  stricken  widowed  heart  at  that  word, 
80  dear  to  every  woman,  at  the  soft  touch  of  the 
little  hands : — she  clasps  the  poor  boy  in  a  fond 
embrace,  while  a  flood  of  tears  fall  fi-om  her  eyes. 

''  Mother,  poor  mother,"  exclaimed  the  child 
in  pitying  accents,  "  why  do  you  weep  now  you 
are  come  back  again  ?  " 

H  2 
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At  that  moment  an  old  wizened  woman  hob- 
bled from  the  church  door  calling  out  sharply 
^'  Edward,  Edward."  Laura's  hand  is  grasped 
tightly  in  the  boy's,  as  he  says  in  tones  of 
fear — 

"  Don't  go  away,  don't  leave  me  mother." 

Still  holding  Edward  by  the  hand,  Laura  goes 
to  the  old  woman  and  asks  her  the  little  boy's 
name? 

"  Edward,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  his  other  name  ?  " 

A  shake  of  the  head,  and  "  non  comprendo  " 
is  the  only  reply. 

In  vain  Laura  musters  her  best  Italian ;  a  hope- 
less "  non  comprendo "  is  the  only  response, 
and  the  old  woman  seizing  the  child's  reluctant 
hand,  prepares  to  depart. 

Laura  is  in  despair,  she  calls  her  maid,  desires 
her  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  to  tell  Mr. 
Beresford  and  Sir  Henry  that  she  has  followed 
the  little  boy  to  his  home,  and  then  she  hastens 
after  the  retreating  figures. 
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Nearly  an  hour  passes.  Mr.  Beresford  and 
Sir  Heniy  arrive,  but  no  Laura  appears: 
they  grow  very  anxious,  at  last  Mr.  Beresford 
starts  ofif  one  way,  and  Sir  Henry  another,  in 
search,  leaving  Laura's  maid  in  the  churchyard 
as  the  point  of  union. 

Another  hour  has  passed.  Sir  Henry  and 
Mr.  Beresford  meet  in  the  churchyard,  but 
neither  have  seen  Laura. 

Sir  Henry  sets  off  once  more,  his  solicitude 
growing  every  moment  more  intense — ^this  time 
a  thought  strikes  him — instead  of  asking  for  an 
indefinite  old  man,  with  a  child  caUed  Edward,  he 
asks  for  a  contadino  named  Angela,  who  came 
from  F —  four  years  since.  This  proves  most 
successful — poor  Angela  lives  in  a  little  cottage 
up  one  of  the  olive  hills,  but  he  is  ill,  very  ill. 
A  sharp  lad  offers  himself  as  guide.  The  con- 
tadino is  dying  of  fever. 

Sir  Henry  quickens  his  pace — he  clambers  up 
the  rough  path,  through  the  olive  wood,  and 
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presently  arrives  at  a  cleared  space,  where  there 
is  a  white  cottage,  moulding  with  age  and  damp 
— he  looks  through  the  half-opened  door,  sur- 
prised and  dazzled  at  the  scene  which  presents 
itself. 

On  a  poor  low  bed,  propped  up  on  bundles  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  Indian  com,  the  old  man 
— whom  he  at  once  recognises  as  his  companion 
of  the  diligence — lies  apparently  dying.  Laura 
— her  bonnet  oflF — her  hands  clasped  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  kneels  by  the  side  of  the  little 
child,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  while  a  priest, 
attended  by  two  acolytes  with  lighted  candles 
and  bannered  cross,  stands  giving  the  final  bene* 
diction.  The  service,  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
have  been,  is  ended,  and  the  priest  prepares  to 
depart.  When  he  gains  the  door  he  is  met  by 
Sir  Henry,  who,  bowing  respectfully,  prepares  to 
speak — he  will  not  be  denied — "  who  is  that  old 
man  ?  and  who  is  that  child  ?  " 
The  priest  in  courteous   words  informs  Sir 
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Henry  of  the  simple  history  of  the  two  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cottage. 

A  poor  oontadino,  named  Angela  had  come 
thfflre  four  years  since  with  his  only  child,  Made- 
kna,  a  young,  pretty  girl,  who  had  been  forsaken 
by  her  husband,  (an  English  artist — a  heretic) 
and  had  died  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  giving 
birth  to  the  little  boy,  who  had  continued  to  live 
ever  since  with  his  grandfather.  Angela  was 
dying,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  child. 
The  lady,  he  added,  was  a  stranger  who  had 
come  to  see  the  contadino,  a  friend  of  Madelena's 
English  husband. 

The  old  man  died  during  the  night,  but  not 
before  he  had  consigned  Edward's  child  to 
Laura  Beresford's  care. 

The  touching  story  of  Madelena's  grief  and 
agony  at  Edward's  desertion,  was  given  by  the 
contadina  to  Sir  Henry  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  evening  preceding  his  death.  Made- 
lena  had  written  constantly  to  Edward,  giving 


I 
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the  letters  to  the  Padre  of  the  village  to  for- 
ward to  England,  but  as  days  grew  into  wedcs 
without  her  recdving  any  answer,  she  became 
melancholy  and  ill,  **  she  withered  like  a  Uighted 
vine,"  said  the  old  man«  **  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheeks — the  merry  voice  that  sounded  on  the 
ear  like  rain  in  summer-time,  was  dried  up,  and 
she  seldom  spoke  to  any  one ;  and  then  troubles 
came  thick  upon  me,  and  I  had  to  leave  the 
pretty  casa  where  Madelena  was  bom,  and  to 
come  here.  The  good  P^re  promised  to  send 
any  letters  that  might  arrive,  but  he  was  angry 
with  Madelena  for  marrying  a  heretic,  and  for 
saying  that  her  child  should  follow  the  reli- 
gion of  its  father,  and  no  letter  came,  and 
Madelena  drooped  and  drooped  away,  till  one 
day  she  lay  in  this  room,  a  pale,  quiet  corpse, 
with  one  frail  blossom  beside  her." 


And  Laura  found  peace  in  loving  Edward's 
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child — ^it  was  a  pure  and  holy  love,  such  as  the 
blessed  angels  might  recognise  and  minister  to. 
All  her  restless  suspense  and  anxiety  were  gone, 
she  had  not  sinned  in  loving  Edward — and  as 
she  listened  to  the  baby  voice,  so  strikingly  re- 
sembling his,  or  gazed  upon  the  dark  blue  eyes 
that  turned  so  lovingly  to  meet  hers  as  the 
bright  head  nestled  on  her  bosom,  she  felt  she 
might  dwell  upon  the  memory  stiU  so  dear  to 
her,  in  all  guilelessness  and  purity. 


Sir  Henry  Lovell  only  remained  at  S a 

few  days  after  little  Edward  was  found,  that  he 
might  help  Mr.  Beresford  in  settling  all  necessary 
preliminaries — he  rejoiced,  because  Laura  was 
glad,  although  he  indulged  in  long  and  deep 
speculations  upon  the  strange  workings  of  a 
woman's  mind,  and  after  all  he  failed  in  under- 
standing Laura's  excessive  love  for  the  child  of 

h3 
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the  man  who  had  wronged  her  as  Edward  bad 
done — yet  though  he  failed  io  undentandiDg,  he 
respected  H. 

Sir  Henry  loved  as  men  love — it  was  not  any 
very  great  credit  to  him,  for  the  woman  he  loved, 
was  young,  heautiful,  and  excellent ;  but  Laura's 
was  a  woman's  heart,  that  loved  because  it  could 
not  help  but  love — not  youth,  beauty,  or  woitb 
clothed  in  Edward's  form,  but  simply  Edward 
himself— youth  might  pass,  beauty  £&de,  worth 
be  shipwrecked,  and  still  the  woman's  heart  beat 
true,  perhaps  the  truer  when  the  claim  of  pity 
was  added  to  that  of  love. 


Not  long  after  Sir  Henry's  return  to  Red- 
marsh,  a  new  white  marble  slab  appeared  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  church,  it  was — "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Sidney,  who  died 
at in  March,  18 — ,  and  also  to  that  of 
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Maddena  his  wife,  who  died  at  S in  Sar- 

dinia,  on  the  6th  of  August,  18 — /'  Nearly 
three  years  before  Sidney's  first  appearauce  at 
Redmarsh. 

The  world  at  Redmarsh  wondered  they  had 
nerer  heard  of  Mr.  Sidney's  wife,  but  they  took 
refuge  in  always  having  guessed  he  laboured 
under  some  secret  sorrow — then  they  wondered 
at  Miss  Beresford  liking  to  marry  a  widower, 
and  then  they  finally  settled  down  upon  the  very 
dr^  of  astonishment  at  hearing  that  Mr. 
Sidney  had  lejft  an  orphan  son,  whom  Mr.  Beres- 
ford had  adopted. 

Thus,  Sir  Henry  Lovell  paved  the  way  for 
Laura's  return ;  thus  he  was  ever  working  in- 
visibly to  shelter  and  protect  her,  meanwhile 
n^ecting  no  duty  of  his  own.  His  public 
garden,  his  reading-room  and  library  are  in 
active  operation,  his  labourers'  cottages,  although 
not  lucrative  to  himself,  pay  a  tolerable  per 
oentage,  and  are  telling  on  the  morals  of  the 
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people,  while  his  incessant  warftre  with  '*  tommy 
shops/'  "  one  eyes/'  and  all  the  abominations  of 
the  old  pit  system,  b^ins  to  tell  upon  the  ^'butties" 

and  masters. 

«  «  «  « 

Not  long  after  his  second  return  from  Italy, 
he  was  called  upon  to  serve  his  oountiy  in  Par- 
liament^— the  need  was  urgent,  the  call  positive. 
He  stood  forth,  the  representative — not  of  any 
particular  party  in  politics — ^but  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  he  was  returned,  and  he  took  into 
the  House  of  Commons  the  same  honest,  manly 
heart,  the  same  earnest  will,  that  had  been  his 
chief  characteristics  from  his  youth. 

There  was  one  heart  that  did  not  rejoice  in 
Sir  Henry  Lovell's  accession  of  importance,  pur- 
chased as  it  was  by  his  necessary  absence  fi-om 
Erdbury — one  heart  that  had  never  known  till 
lately  how  much  it  had  leaned  upon  him  for 
support  and  advice.  The  spring  of  Laura's  life 
with  all  its  tender  buds  of  hope,  and  promised 
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blossoms  of  gladness  was  buried  in  Edward's 
grave,  but  the  calm  summer  was  left,  life  had 
not  only  to  be  endured — that  she  felt  was  but 
a  thankless  way  of  passing  the  days  which  God's 
goodness  gave  to  her — but  to  be  spent  joyfully 
in  the  service  of  God  and  her  fellow  creatures, 
and  her  gentle  woman's  heart  craved  for 
sympathy,  and  where  could  she  find  it  more 
readily  than  in  the  cherished  friend  of  her 
youth  ? 


158 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


There  were  great  rejoicings  at  Fynone,  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  something  more  than  a  year   after  the 

events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Miss 
Williams  was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Demster,  and  on  the  day  preceding  that  fixed 
upon  for  her  own  marriage,  her  faithful  maid 
''  Shanny  "  was  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  blushing,  bashful  Mr. 
Dawes,  Mr.  Beresford's  butler ;  who  fell  a  hap- 
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less  victim  to  Shanny's  charms,  during  Miss 
William's  stay  at  Redmarsh  Rectory. 

The  first  wedding  eclipsed  (for  the  time,  as 
Miss  Williams  hoped  it  would  do)  the  second, 
for  Shanny  was  true  Welsh,  and  would  not  have 
esteemed  herself  safe  in  Hymen's  bands,  had  one 
iota  of  that  ceremony,  which  constitutes  a  real 
Welsh  wedding,  been  wanting  on  the  occasion. 
It  was  to  be  a  horse  wedding.  Miss  Williams 
lent  herself  to  the  extraordinary  custom,  and  her 
&vourite  pony  to  Shanny,  with  edifying  alacrity, 
for  she  felt  that  the  Cerberus  of  Welsh  prejudice 
required  a  sop,  and  she  was  quite  thankful  to 
purchase  her  own  immunity  by  throwing  the 
wining  Shanny  into  its  extended  jaws. 

The  auspicious  morning  arrives.  The  bride 
suitably  attired  in  gwn-bach  and  steeple-crowned 
hat,  mounts  the  pony  and  rides  off  at  a  sharp 
trot  followed  by  her  friends,  all  on  horseback : 
— the  bridegroom — whom  nothing,  short  of 
Shanny 's  black  eves,  and  smiling  cherry  lips, 
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could  have  induced  to  lend  himself  to  sudi  dis- 
play— then  rides  after  the  gay  laughing  bride — 
very  slowly,  for  he  is  no  equestrian  —  very 
soberiy,  for  he  respects  himself  and  the  occasion, 
tin  the  merry  ringing  laugh  of  Shanny  pats  a 
spur  to  the  butler's  bed,  and  he  quickois  his 
pace  tin  he  comes  up  with  his  pretty  bride.  It  is 
a  motley  group,  for  the  party  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  equestrians  from 
the  hills,  mounted  upon  horses  of  eveiy  grade, 
broken  knee'd,  tail-less,  mane-less,  and  blind. 
Numerous  are  the  mis-adventures  and  mishaps, 
and  Mr.  Dawes  inwardly  curses — in  the  most 
decorous,  seemly  au-se  he  can  command — ^his 
unlucky  fate  that  has  given  him  over  as  a  prey 
to  a  Welsh  girl's  wiles. 

The  party  dismount  in  the  lane  near  the 
church,  tying  their  horses  to  the  hedge  with  bits 
of  string,  or  bridles,  carried  for  the  purpose,  and 
leaving  them  guarded  in  front  and  rear  by  a 
peasant  boy.     There  is  no  unseemly  mirth  in 
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the  churcb-yard,  as  they  pass,  not  two  and  two, 
but  en  masse  into  the  church — a  crowd  of 
Welsh  people  is  a  brisk  earnest  crowd,  but 
always  has  a  degree  of  staidness  about  it  that 
English  crowds  never  have. 

After  the  ceremony,  all  the  party  return  to 
Fynone,  where  a  sort  of  open-house  is  kept  for 
the  day,  and  where  the  bride  becomes  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  laughing  Hebe-like  Welsh 
^1,  into  the  respectable  Mrs.  Dawes,  dressed 
tn  mouse-coloured  silk  and  white  ribbons — and 
then  for  the  first  time  that  day  Mr.  Dawes  is 
aimself  again,  and  previous  to  his  departure 
br  Redmarsh  he  leads  his  pretty  bride  to  the 
Irawing-room,  where  in  a  glass  of  **  full-bodied" 
K>rt  he  pledges,  in  a  manner  solemnly  befitting 
JO  the  season,  the  brides  of  to-day  and  to-mor- 
■ow,  and  then  gracefnlly  bowing  to  the  audience, 
le  and  Shanny  withdraw  and  the  curtain  falls. 
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Laura  Beresford  is  at  Fynone  for  Miss  WL 
liams's  wedding,  although  not  in  the  character  i 
bridesmaid ;  her  quiet  black  dress  is  exchange 
for  as  quiet  a  grey  silk,  and  she  seems  to  1: 
everywhere  helping  every  body  at  once — dressio 
the  bridesmaids  in  their  fluttering  tulle — givio 
the  last  touch  to  the  choice  bouquets — ^poppio 
into  the  dining  room  to  see  that  the  flowers  ai 
properly  arranged  on  the  breakfast  tahle^ 
comforting  Mrs.  Williams,  who  is  crying,  \h 
cause  she  is  too  weak  to  do  anything  else,  i 
her  dressing-room — encouraging  Bella  who  : 
looking  very  pretty  in  her  veil  and  clemat 
wreath — and  every  now  and  then  wiping  away 
quiet  tear  that  gathers  unbidden  in  her  eyelic 
as  sorrowful  thoughts  rise  and  are  mastered  i 
her  heart.  Every  body  loves  Laura  as  of  old- 
her  bright  face  has  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  it  th^ 
has  become  permanent  ever  since  that  first  so: 
rowful  morning ;  but  it  only  adds  to  the  beau^ 
and  grace  of   her   exquisite   features^  so    piu 
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in  their  child-like  expression.  She  never  in- 
trudes her  grief,  few  know  how  deep  it  is, 
because  she  is  always  ready  with  her  own  sweet 
smile  to  forward  any  scheme  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  To-day  she  is  all  in  all  to 
erory  body :  having  no  part  to  perform  in  the 
drama  that  is  being  enacted,  she  is  general 
prompter  and  scene-shifter  to  the  rest.  '*  Dear 
Bfiss  Beresford,  will  you  kindly  button  on  my 
gloves  ?"  said  the  Rev.  Charles  Demster,  with  a 
nervous  twitch  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh  Laura,  do  please  look  after  Fred,  he  is 
calling  me  and  I  really  cannot  attend  to  any- 
body but  myself,"  called  out  Kate  the  refractory. 
'^  Miss  Beresford  do  tell  me  where  to  put  the 
gloves  for  the  company,"  said  General  Williams 
in  despair,  "  it  is  really  too  bad  upon  an  old 
soldier  to  have  to  attend  to  these  things,  but 
Bella  is  beside  herself  to-day — poor  child  it's  not 
to  be  much  wondered  at,"  he  added  kindly. 

"  Oh  please  Miss    Beresford   there   are  two 
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rosettes  short  for  the  postilions,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams's  maid,  bringing  Laura  a  lot  of  ribbon 
with  needle  and  thread,  ''  would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  see  to  them  Miss,  for  I'm  busy  dressing 
the  ladies?" 

The  carriages  are  at  the  door  and  the  party 
are  off  at  last,  and  Laura  is  left  standing  at  the 
window  comforting  Mrs.  Williams,  who  is  too 
nervous  and  ill  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

"  How  good  of  you  my  dear,"  she  said,  with 
the  total  absence  of  tact  which  she  displayed 
upon  every  occasion,  "  how  good  of  you,  my 
dear,  not  to  leave  your  papa.  I  wish  Bella  had 
been  as  thoughtful,  but  young  people  now-a- 
days  are  not  what  they  were  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"  I  thought  you  were  very  young  when  you 
married ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  only  I  had  nothing  of  a 
home  to  speak  of,  and  General  Williams  was 
very  different  to  the  present  race  of  young  men." 
To  say  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
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to  bemoan  unoeasingly  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present  times  as  compared  with  the  halcyon 
days  of  her  youth,  were  Mrs.  Williams's  principal 
occupations.  Poor  thing,  it  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate that  she  had  even  this  limited  enjoyment, 
for  her  life  was  but  a  suffering  one. 

Bella  had  positively  refused  to  marry  if  she 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  home,  so  Charles  at 
last  consented  to  live  at  Fynone  during  the 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Williams's  life.  He  more 
readily  agreed  to  this,  as  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Vicar  of 
the  parish,  had  offered  him  the  curacy,  almost  a 
nominal  one,  as  the  Vicar  imagined,  for  the  only 
apparent  work  was  the  taking  of  the  monthly 
Eog^h  service.  Bella  knew  differently  to  this, 
her  energetic  mind  saw  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
open  to  her  husband — she  would  not  rest  till 
her  own  parish  had  all  the  advantages  of  an 
English  one ;  and  with  a  husband's  help  to  back 
her,  or  rather  throwing  her  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  into  the  scale  of  her  English  bus- 
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band's,  she  did  not  despair  of  one  day  sedngthe 
church,  what  it  ought  to  be ;  the  help  and  guide 
of  the  people. 

As  Laura  and  Mrs.  Williams  stood  listlessly 
looking  out  of  window,  the  shouts  of  the  poor 
people  gathered  together  to  greet  the  new-mar- 
ried pair,  reached  them. 

'*  Dear,  dear,  what  a  tumult,''  sud  Mrs.  Vflir 
liams  nervously,  **  weddings  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be — gentlepeople  were  allowed,  when  I 
was  young,  to  be  married  in  a  quiet,  genteel  way, 
without  poor  people  thinking  it  any  business  of 
theirs  ;  dear  me,  when  I  married  General  Wil- 
liams there  was  not  so  much  as  one  poor  parson 
to  say  *  God  bless  you.' " 

"  And  yet  I  rather  like  weddings  to  be  a  time 
of  general  rejoicing,"  said  Laura. 

''  Quite  right  and  proper  my  dear,  when  con- 
fined to  one's  own  sphere,  but — oh  dear  there  is 
another  cheer,  it  makes  me  quite  nervous — 
when  you  are  married  Miss  Beresford  pray  don't 
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aDow  it,"  and  here  the  arrival  of  the  wedding 
party  put  a  stop  to  further  reply. 

Lucy  had  been  enchanted — triumphal  arches 
had  spanned  the  road  at  short  intervals  from 
Fynone  to  the  church,  which  was  most  beauti- 
fully decorated  throughout — and  all  had  been 
the  unassisted  spontaneous  work  of  the  poor 
people,  their  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  dear 
young  friend,  from  whose  carriage  they  had 
taken  the  horses  and  had  insisted  upon  dragging 
it  the  entire  distance  from  the  church  to  Fynone 
—a  slow  and  painful  process  giving  the  cortege 

a  very  serio-comic  appearance. 

"  According  to  the  customs  of  the  country," 

said  Lucy,  as  she  jumped  laughingly  out  of  the 

carriage,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  Lamp's  brow. 
"You  are   thinking    of    Abercwmri,"    said 

Laura,   "we  shall  soon  be  there,  dear  Lucy; 

Lady  Melford  begs  we  will  fix  the  earliest  day 


we  can." 


All  right,"  cried  Lucy,  running  away   to 
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swallow  the  sob  that  she  felt  rising  at  the  sight 
of  Laura's  face,  which  was  paler  than  she  had 
ever  seen  it 

The  wedding  breakfast  is  over,  the  guests 
gone,  they  have,  as  they  imagined,  feirly  seen 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  off  on  their  wedding 
tour — no  such  thing — Bella  and  Charles  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  school-house,  distributing 
slices  of  rich  plum-cake  and  other  presents  to 
the  children  whom  Bella  had  desired  to  assemble 
there  for  the  purpose.  She  told  no  one  of  her 
design,  but  she  and  her  young  husband  inaugurate 
their  marriage  by  this  first  act  of  love,  and  then 
they  are  off. 

Of  all  uncomfortable  seasons  in  the  life  of  a 
household,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  at  all 
approaches  that  which  immediately  follows  a 
wedding. 

The  loved  one  is  gone  from  the  sacred  in- 
fluence of  home  into  a  new  world — self-chosen 
indeed,  and  glowing  to  her  young  happy  eyes  in 
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couleur  de  rose — henceforth  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  old  one  of  home — ^new  interests,  new 
hopes,  new  ambitions  take  the  place  of  old  ones, 
the  bride  goes  forth  with  buoyant  step  and  out- 
stretched arms  to  meet  these,  but  they  whom 
she  leaves  have  nothing  new  to  interest  or 
occupy  them — they  see  nothing  but  a  melancholy 
gap  in  the  home  circle  which  there  is  no  one  to 
fiU.  The  house  is  in  disorder  and  pervaded  by 
an  unnatural  stillness.  The  ''  lucky  shoe"  has 
carried  with  it  the  last  faint  spark  of  merriment, 
and  the  household  stand  in  melancholy  silence, 
longing  to  cry,  surrounded  by  numerous  guests 
who  are  longing  to  laugh,  and  finally  the  matter 
is  compromised  by  both  arriving  at  a  state  of 
heavy  stupidity. 

At  Fynone  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
usually  are,  for  while  a  few  dowagers  condoled 
with  Mrs.  Williams  upon  the  terrible  delin- 
quencies of  the  present  generation,  the  general 
invited  the  younger  portion   of  his  guests  to 

VOL.   III.  I 
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accompany  him  in  a  riding  and  driving  party  to 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Fynone  by  the  road,  but  by  riding 
cross  country  it  may  be  reached  in  fifteen. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  spot  in  Wales 
than  the  Devil's  Bridge ;  whether,  standing  on  its 
single  arch  you  gaze  down  into  the  awful  chasm, 
and  listen  to  the  roaring  waters  as  they  force 
their  angry  progress  between  the  narrow  clefts  of 
rock,  and  tumble  headlong  into  the  basin  below : 
— or  having  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
almost  perilous  descent,  you  sit  quietly  amidst 
green  leaves  and  flowers,  reading  your  lesson 
from  the  white  rage  of  the  self-willed  impetuous 
torrent,  by  the  light  of  the  calm  changeless  skies 
above. 

The  merry  party  from  Fynone  achieved  the 
descent,  and  triumphantly  seated  themselves  dose 
by  the  side  of  the  heaving  waters,  in  sight  of  the 
Bridge,  the  legend  of  which  had  yet  to  be  told. 
Laura,  in  Bella's  absence  was  deputed  story- 
teller, and  true  to  her  trade  thus  began — 
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*'Onoe  upon  a  time,  not  many  miles  from 
Uus  spot,  there  lived  an  old  woman  whose  cow 
one  day  strayed  away — she  hunted  far  and  wide 
tin  the  dose  of  evening  surprised  her  on  one 
side  of  this  deft  rock,  and — full  before  her  very 
eyes,  lifting  up  its  head  and  turning  it  round 
¥rith  a  disdainful  side-way  twist — the  lost  cow 
upon  the  other.  '  Quel  malheur'  exdaimed  the 
old  woman. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  General 
V^Iiams,  "  but  my  old  woman's  education  had 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  only  knowing  her 
vulgar  tongue,  ejaculated  in  mournful  strain, 
'  O  dyn  !  dyn !  whwb  !  fy  buwch' !" 

^  I  stand  corrected,"  continued  Laura,  laugh- 
ing, **  I  do  indeed  believe  that  my  old  woman 
ailed  out  as  you  say ;  and  as  her  piteous  cries 
rent  the  still  evening  air,  another  personage 
ippeared  on  the  stage.  At  sight  of  him  the 
3ld  woman's  cries  burst  out  afresh,  for  it  was 
ume  other  than  his  Satanic  majesty — he  very 

I  2 
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politely  sympathised  with  the  old  woman's  loss, 
(only  he  called  her  old  lady)  aod  offered  to  place 
a  bridge  instantly  at  her  disposal,  if  she  would 
oblige  him  by  the  first  living  thing  that  passed 
over  it.  In  a  covetous,  thoughtless  moment  the 
old  woman  promised  —  Satan  chuckled — Uie 
bridge  appeared — but  my  old  woman,  was,  as 
you  have  said,  a  real  Welsh  woman  and 
after  a  little  consideration,  she  dived  into  the 
pocket  of  her  gwn  bach,  fished  out  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  calling  her  little  dog  Tray,  threw  the 
bread  across  the  bridge,  the  dog  rushed  after  it, 
there  was  a  double  growl  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
the  old  woman  regained  her  cow  and  cottage 
before  the  Ursa  Major  had  developed  the  entire 
length  of  his  tail — and  that's  the  legend  of  the 
DevU's  Bridge." 

"Very  good,  Miss  Beresford,"  said  the  general, 
"  I  shall  dub  you  forthwith  *  nymph  of  the 
waterfall.' " 

The   party   returned   to    a   state    dinner  at 
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Fynone,  and  the  day  concluded  with  a  tenants' 
bally  not  such  an  one  gentle  English  reader  as 
you  imagine  by  that  term,  but  a  merry  jigging 
dance,  where  woollen  bachs  and  leathern  gaiters 
vied  with  the  rustling  brocades  of  those  of  the 
'  upper  ten  thousand'  who  were  congregated  at 
Fynone.  The  next  day  Laura  with  Lucy 
Demster  left  for  Abercwmri,  where  they  had 
promised  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  Melfords, 
who  were  located  there  for  the  autumn. 

A  change  had  passed  over  the  little  village 
even  in  the  short  time  since  Laura  had  been 
there.  Progression  was  making  way,  not  in  the 
"  knock-you-down"  manner  of  its  premiere 
jeunessCy  but  gently,  steadily,  and  surely.  Mrs. 
Rhys  Llewellen  was  a  firm  ally  of  the  squire  of 
progression,  and  aided  and  abetted  him  in  all 
his  benevolent  designs  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 

'*  Vraiment/*  she  would  say,  for  so  refined 
was  Mrs.  Rhys  Llewellen,  that  her  conversation 
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was  thickly  interlarded  with  French  interjectioos 
and  phrases,  not  to  mention  a  clever  air  of 
translation  that  she  managed  to  throw  over  the 
English — it  was  a  good  investment  in  gentility 
and  paid  heavy  interest.  "  Vraimentf  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  society  together,  to  shake  it 
well^  and  voila  I  the  heaviest,  the  most  good 
wiU  find  its  way  to  the  top." 

The  squire  would  laugh  and  say  "  that  doubt- 
le.ss  Mrs.  Llewellen's  would  be  a  radical  cure,  and 
indeed  there  was  something  in  it." 

Mrs.  LJewellen  had  not  called  upon  Lady 
Melford,  and  as  her  uncle  was  in  London,  tbey 
had  only  met  occasionally,  and  neither  Laura  nor 
Lucy  saw  any  of  the  Treforis  party  during  their 
transient  visit,  although  the  freshest  flowers  and 
fruit  were  daily  sent  for  Miss  E)emster's  accept- 
ance, with  Mrs.  Llewellen's  compliments. 

Wherever  Laura  turned,  she  met  with  traces 
of  improvement.  The  place  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
English  chaplain,  was  filled  by  a  Welsh  dei^j- 
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man  speaking  English,  and  of  irreproachable 
life,  who,  without  offending  prejudices,  first 
conciliated,  and  then  removed  them ;  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  Wekb  tongue,  and  indeed 
the  simple  fact  of  his  being  a  Welshman,  gave 
him  a  power  that  with  all  Mr.  Stuart's  goodness 
he  could  never  have  attained — he  felt  this  him^ 
self  so  strongly  that  he  had  proposed  his  own 
removal.  The  schools  were  beginning  to  work, 
dothing  clubs,  sick  dubs,  book  clubs,  open  to 
all  denominations  alike,  were  in  active  operation. 
Magistrates  dealing  uneven  justice,  were  roughly 
handled  in  the  local  papers.  Mr.  Rhys  Llewellen 
preserved  his  own  game,  but  no  more.  The 
public  roads  to  the  meeting  and  to  the  cottage 
were  in  almost  as  good  order  as  those  to  the 
church  and  the  squire's.  Justice  seemed  to  be 
making  a  giant  effort  to  burst  through  the 
trammels  that  had  crippled  her  and  to  be  once 
more  free.  Mrs.  Rhys  Llewellen  was  loved  by 
tlie  poor,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  feared  by  her 
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husband,  and  in  many  of  the  improvements 
that  were  taking  place,  Lucy  smiled  as  she 
discovered  the  unmistakeable  traces  of  the  strong 
mind  of  her  ci-devant  enemy  having  vanquished 
the  weaker  one  of  her  husband. 

To  Laura,  the  visit  to  Abercwmri  produced 
feelings  of  a  very  mixed  character,  it  opened  the 
wound  in  her  heart  and  made  it  bleed  afresh,  but 
a  healing  balsam  was  applied,  in  the  loving  admi- 
ration in  which  the  memory  of  the  brave  sailor 
parson  was  held. 

There  was  one  visitor  at  the  Melfords,  whose 
sad  presence  threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
party — one,  whom  no  joy  seemed  ever  to  cheer, 
no  brightness  ever  to  gladden — it  was  poor 
Annette  de  Vere — she  seemed  under  the  spell  of 
a  hopeless  melancholy,  which  nothing,  not  even 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  lightened 
for  a  moment. 

"  I  am  very  troubled  about  Annette,"  said 
Lady  Melford  one  day  to  the  two  girls;  "but 
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what  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot  counsel  her  to  leave 
her  husband,  or  to  return  to  the  Church  of 
England  against  her  conviction." 

*'  Would  it  be  against  her  conviction  ?"  asked 
Lacy ;  "  it's  my  belief  that  she  is  most  heartily 
tired  of  both  church  and  husband/' 

**  How  that  may  be,  I  cannot  say,"  returned 
Lady  Melford ;  ^'  but  they  both  together 
manage  to  keep  poor  Annette  in  such  thraldom 
that  she  never  dares  to  speak  out  an  honest 
opinion." 

**  I  always  tell  her  mine  when  we  meet,"  said 
Luc^ ;  "  and,  moreover,  I  generally  end  by  say- 
ing, ^  I  think  you  agree  with  me,  Annette,' 
which  she  never  contradicts." 

**  I  do  not  fancy  that  she  attends  the  Roman 
Church  regularly,"  said  Lady  Melford ;  *'  it 
appears  to  me,  from  what  Annette  says,  that 
she  only  goes  occasionally  when  obliged  to  do 


BO. 


"  I  asked  her  last  night,"  said  Laura ,  "  what 

I  3 
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name  sbe  thought  of  giving  her  future  baby  ? 
the  only  answer  she  made  was,  saying  amidst 
a  flood  of  tears,  '  Oh,  I  dare  not  think  of 
^hat  poor  unhappy  child  of  a  most  unhappy 
mother.'  " 

''  It  grieves  me  dreadfully,"  returned  Lady 
Melford ;  "  because  it  seems  in  so  great  a  mea- 
sure my  fault.  I  liked  Mr.  de  Vere  —  he 
flattered  me,"  she  added,  honestly,  "  I  was  a 
luke-warm  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England 
then — I  love  her  now — and  instead  of  opposing 
Annette's  marriage,  I  encouraged  and  approved 
of  it.  I  never  for  one  moment  believed  that 
she  had  strength  of  character  sufficient  to  turn 
Romanist,  or  indeed  anything  from  real  con- 
viction, and  yet,  although  as  her  uncle's  wife, 
I  might  have  influenced  her,  I  never  ques- 
tioned or  counselled  her.  In  all  this  I  was 
grievously  wrong,  tell  me  Laura — you  gene- 
rally see  very  clearly — what  I  ought  to  do 
now." 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  some  accounts," 
answered  Laura,  thoughtfully ;  '*  and  yet  I  always 
think  that  the  right  vnll  be  made  plain  to  us 
if  we  really  wish  it  to  be  so.  I  am  afraid,  dear 
Lady  Melford,  to  give  advice,  but  in  all  these 
cases  of  seemingly  divided  right,  I  always  go 
direct  to  God,  and  ask  Him  to  tell  me  what 
to  do/' 

"And  then?" 

**  Oh  of  course  I  must  do  whatever  He  says, 
with  all  my  heart/' 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  which  is  His  voice, 
and  which  the  voice  of  your  own  inclina- 
tion?" 

"  Oh  Lady  Melford,  no  one  ever  yet  kneeled 
at  God's  feet  earnestly  and  humbly  asking  Him 
to  q)eak,  that  He  did  not  answer  in  a  voice  that 
the  soul  cannot  fail  to  understand — oh,  it  would 
be  dreadful  indeed  if  like  worshippers  of  Baal, 
there  came  no  answer  to  us,  if  there  were  none 
to   hear;   but  no   one    who    ever  loved   God 
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could  say  that  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  t^ 
prayer." 

There  was  a  simile  oonfiding  tone  in  Lav 
voice,  as  if  she  were  speaking  of — if  I  maj 
say  without  irreverence — some  earthly  fii 
whom  she  loved,  and  reveroiced,  and  bdie 
in,  more  than  all  otho^.  Lady  Mdf(»tl 
this.  Laura's  happy,  satisfied  voice,  when  t 
ing  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  communicated 
influence  to  others — to  those  she  loved, 
spoke  often  of  God,  the  great  name  a 
naturally  to  her  lips,  as  did  that  of  her  fothei 
her  fiiend. 

Lady  Melford  and  Laura  were  become  i 
much  attached  to  each  other,  they  were  y 
pretty  friends  to  look  upon.  The  proud  sta 
woman  of  the  world — the  strong  lines  of  wl 
marked  countenance  indicated  a  power  to  o 
mand,  perhaps  too  plainly  to  be  agreeable,  w 
her  tall  figure  and  graceful  presence  were 
good  keeping  with  her  noble  head — ^bendinj 
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ask  advice  of  the  pale,  quiet  girl,  who  looked 
beside  Lady  Melford  very  much  as  Raphael's 
Madonna  del  Cardellino  shews  beside  Guercino's 
SibyL 


182 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


Laura's  return  to  Redmarsh,  after  her  short 
absence,  was  most  warmly  welcomed  by  her 
father  and  little  Edward — to  the  latter,  Laura 
was  all  in  all — father,  mother,  friend,  teacher, 
nurse — he  had  none  other  on  earth  to  love  and 
care  for  him.  Before  others,  Laura  was  shy 
and  constrained  to  the  little  fellow — she  knew 
that  she  was  not  his  mother,  that  she  had  no 
right  to  exhibit  a  mother's  tenderness  for  him, 
and  yet  she  felt  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and  when 
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they  were  alone  together  he  was  folded  to  her 
heart  with  all  a  mother's  love. 

There  was  no  time  so  pleasant  to  Laura,  as 
when  in  the  twilight  she  could  steal  away  with 
her  treasure  unobserved,  and  when  tired  out 
with  play,  sit  down  and  talk  to  him  about  his 
father  and  the  angel  world,  where  she  trusted  he 
was  gone  to  dwell. 

Then  Edward  would  fix  his  large,  deep  eyes 
on  hers,  and  listen  breathlessly,  only  interrupting 
her  to  ask  some  strange  question,  too  deep  for 
Laura  to  answer. 

On  the  night  of  her  return  firom  Wales, 
when  her  father  had  left  the  room,  Laura  and 
Edward  sat  together  by  the  window,  talking  in 
this  strain — the  shadow  of  Laura's  constraint  still 
lingering  on  her  brow,  when  Ekiward  suddenly 
looked  up. 

"  Minny,  put  away  that  face — ^it  is  not  my 
own  pretty  one,"  he  said  ;  **  you  have  two  faces, 
but  the  company  one  is  not  like  mine,"  then 
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suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  asked — "  Miony, 
was  my  other  mother  pretty  ?" 

"  Yes  darling,  very  beautiful." 

"  What  was  she  like  ?" 

'*  She  had  beautiful  black  eyes,  so  soft  aod 
large,  you  could  see  yourself  in  them,  and  she 
had  black  hair  like  Mr.  Stuart's,  only  your 
mother's  was  so  glossy  you  longed  to  stroke  it" 

Edward's  little  hand  was  smoothing  Laura's 
fair  tresses — ^he  looked  wistfully  at  her,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  Minny,"  he  said ;  "  your's  is  best,  black 
hair  frightens  me." 

"  But  your  mother's  would  not  frighten  you," 
said  Laura ;  ''  besides  she  was  so  gentle  and 
good  you  would  have  loved  her  better  than  any 
body  m  the  world." 

His  little  arms  are  clinging  round  Laura's 
neck. 

"  No  Minny,  I  love  you  best,  and  papa — he 
had  gentle  hair  like  yours." 
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"  No,  it  was  prettier  than  mine,  darling ;  the 
sun  used  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  in  it,  and 
shine   now   here,   now   there,   peeping   out   so 

gaily." 

"  Oh  Minny,  papa  was  best,  I  wish  he  would 
come  home  and  live  with  us." 

''Papa  would  not  be  happy  with  us  now, 
darlbg,  he  is  with  mamma  in  a  beautiful  world, 
a  great  deal  better  and  prettier  than  this,  where 
it  is  never  dark  or  cold,  where  no  one  is  cross 
or  unkind,  and  where  the  flowers  are  always 
beautiful." 

"  Minny,  let  you  and  I  go  too." 

"  Yes,  we  will  some  day  if  you  are  very  good 
and  always  speak  the  truth,  for  no  one  who  tells 
stories,  or  gets  into  passions,  or  is  unkind,  is 
allowed  to  go  to  that  beautiful  world ;  only  good 
children,  and  good  people,  they  who  love  God 
very  much  indeed,  go  there." 

"  Minny,  did  papa  love  God  ?" 

There  was  a  shadow  in  the  door  way,  Laura 
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did  not  observe  it,  she  answered — "  Yes  very 
much,  and  when  he  did  what  was  wrong  he 
used  to  ask  God  to  forgive  him." 

"And  did  Her 

''  I  bdieve  He  did  dear,  because  he  says  in 
His  own  Book  that  He  will  forgive  all  those 
who  are  sorry  when  they  do  wrong,  and  try  very 
hard  to  do  right." 

" Minny  do  you  love  papa?" 

"  Better  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  darling." 

**  Only  me,"  said  the  orphan  nestling  closer, 
Laura  looked  up,  started,  and  her  countenance 
changed  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  it  is  gone,"  said  the  child  sorrowfully. 

"  What  is  gone  ?" 

"  My  own  pretty  face." 

Yes  it  was  gone,  even  although  the  figure 
that  came  forward  was  none  other  than  Sir 
Henry  Lovel,  come  to  greet  Laura  after  her 
absence. 

"  Not  gone  to  shoot  grouse  in  the  highlands, 
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Sir  Henry  ?*'  said  Laura,  in  a  voice  trying  to  be 
at  ease,  but  which  trembled  like  a  detected 
thiefs.  "  I  thought  that  would  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  your  becoming  a  stat^man." 

"  You  forget  that  my  preserves  of  black  game 
are  nearer  home/'  he  answered  laughing,  and 
then  he  added  seriously  and  a  little  sorrowfully, 
**  I  do  not  like  public  life  Laura,  you  cannot 
think  how  often  when  I  am  surrounded  by  the 
most  brilliant  crowds,  I  long  to  be  down  here 
amidst  the  green  leaves  and  the  friends  I  love." 
"  Your  ambition,  what  is  become  of  that  ?" 
"It  was  always  of  a  homely  kind,"  he 
answered,  *'  and  found  food  sufficient  for  it 
between  Erdbury  and  Redmarsh,  but  you  are 
beguiling  me  away  from  my  mission.  I  came 
to  see  how  you  were  after  all  your  fatigues,  and 
to  bring  you  an  offering  from  the  gay  world ; 
there  has  been  great  delay  in  sending  it,  or  it 
would  have  been  yours  long  ago — you  cannot 
satisfy  your  curiosity  to  know  what  it  is  till 
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the  lights   come,   so   till   then   tell  me  about 
yourself." 

Laura  obeyed,  and  gave  a  graphic  description 
of  the  two  weddings  in  such  a  lively  style,  that 
little  Edward  who  had  seated  himself  upon  a 
stool  at  her  feet  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  Minny,  what  pretty  stories  you  tell." 

When  Laura  had  exhausted  the  subject  of 
weddings,  she  told  Sir  Henry  about  Annette, 
and  this  led  to  a  discussion  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. It  was  no  interruption  when  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  entered  and  joined  the  little  party,  and,  after 
taking  up  Edward,  added  the  wisdom  of  his 
three-score  years  to  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
their  greater  youth. 

Laura  talked  to  Sir  Henry  Lovell  as  she 
could  to  no  one  else,  because  she  knew  that  he 
sympathised  with  all  her  feelings ;  and  although 
his  imagination  was  slow  and  he  could  not 
follow  her  in  some  of  her  aerial  flights,  yet  his 
deeply  metaphysical  mind — constantly  employed 
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in  tracing  effects  up  to  their  cause — together 
with  the  extreme  truthfulness  of  his  character, 
always  at  unity  with  itself,  found  a  ready  response 
in  her :  mind  answered  to  mind.  They  only  who 
in  life  have  found  this  priceless  companionship, 
wQI  know  its  wondrous  value,  or  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  kind  of  friendship  that  existed  between 
Sir  Henry  Lovell  and  Laura  Beresford — and  they 
win  understand  that  this  sort  of  companionship 
cannot  exist  between  women,  rarely  between 
women  and  men,  but  is  like  a  threefold  cord 
binding  man  to  man  through  life  in  unbroken 
friendship. 

When  the  candles  appeared,  Laura  felt  all  a 
woman's  fluttering  curiosity  to  know  what  Sir 
Henry's  gift  consisted  of.  It  was  produced  at 
once,  and  Laura's  every  feature  testified  her 
delight,  as  she  recognised  in  a  cameo  plainly  set, 
but  exquisitely  cut,  the  portrait  of  her  father. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Sir  Henry,  and 
warmly  thanked  him  for  his  most  valuable  gift 
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— she  did  not  think  of  refusing  it — there  was 
nothing  about  it  to  indicate  the  costliness  of  the 
present,  nothing  to  frighten  or  oppress  her  in 
accepting  it — she  did  not  say  "  how  handsome ! 
how  beautiful!"  but  simply,  "oh,  how  thoughtful, 
and  how  kind."  Had  Laura  known  the  real 
value  of  that  cameo  or  pietra  dure,  executed  by 
the  first  artist  in  Rome,  on  a  stone  of  great 
price,  she  would  have  trembled  to  accept  it ; 
but  its  extremely  plain  setting  reassured  her, 
and  her  gratitude  was  for  Sir  Henry's  kindness, 
and  not  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift. 

"  Do  you  remember  Laura,"  said  Sir  Henry, 

"  my  telling  you  at  F that  the  brigands 

had  spared  what  I  most  valued  ?  it  was  another 
cameo  such  as  this.  The  artist  could  not  finish 
this  one  while  I  was  in  Rome,  and  this  has 
caused  the  delay.  He  did  not  tell  Laura,  and 
she  did  not  ask,  that  the  treasure  he  so  much 
prized  was  a  portrait,  not  of  Mr.  Beresford,  but 
of  herself. 
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From  the  cameo  the  conversation  quickly 
changed  to  politics,  and  Sir  Henry  was  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  London  life. 

''  You  will  be  shocked  Laura,"  be  said,  as  he 
finished  a  description  of  one  day  by  an  account 
of  some  brilliant  parliamentary  dinner,  "  at  the 
dissipated  life  I  lead,  but  every  day  is  not  like 
this ;  London  life  has  a  bright  as  well  as  a  dark 
side'' — he  involuntarily  placed  that  which  he  had 
just  described,  amidst  the  darker  portion — ''I find 
pleasant  men,  and  good  and  sensible  women  in 
London  as  well  as  in  the  country,  though  of 
course  they  are  different — gold  comes  out  of  the 
fire,  still  gold—even  refined  and  purified,  but  its 
exterior  fashion  is  changed,  and  as  it  is  with 
metals,  so  it  is  with  men,  and  women  too — still 
Laura,"  he  said  addressing  her  as  he  saw  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  ''do  not  wish  for  the  ordeal, 
there   is  nothing   in   fashionable   life  that   can 
possibly  compensate  for  the  pure  freshness   of 
*  I  am  but  country  bred,  my  Lord.' " 
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"  Lord  Leicester  did  not  think  so/'  said  Laura 
with  a  smile. 

*'  In  his  heart  he  did,"  returned  Sir  Henry, 
''  in  that  poor  heart  of  his  that  was  smothered 
beneath  a  load  of  this  world's  gaudy  feathers." 

"  How  do  you  spend  your  other  days  ?"  asked 
Laura. 

A  slight  color  gave  a  deeper  brown  to  Sir 
Henry's  complexion  at  this  question,  though  he 
only  answered — 

"  Oh,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  I  read  a  good 
deal."  He  did  not  tell  even  Laura,  of  the  time 
spent  in  working  men's  associations — of  weary 
hours  and  days  passed  in  visiting  the  sickening, 
loathsome  dens  of  London  infamy — of  daily 
combatings,  not  only  with  more  open  vice,  but 
with  infidelity  so  gross,  as  to  be  a  blot  upon  our 
native  soil — or  of  his  constant  attendance  at 
ragged  schools,  although  he  did  tell  her  of  one 
anecdote  connected  with  the  latter. 

"  One  day,"  he  said,  **  as  I  was  walking  in  a 
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crowded  Btreet,  I  felt  a  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
turning  round  suddenly,  discovered  a  young  lad 
just  onaking  off ;  our  looks  met,  the  boy  instantly 
stopped,  and  coming  back  to  where  I  was,  fell 
on  bis  knees  entreating  forgiveness  in  the  most 
toudiing  manner;  it  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment  I  immediately  recognised  the  lad  as 
one  of  my  scholars  at  a  ragged  school.  '  Get 
up,  poor  fdlow,'  I  said,  '  I  shall  not  barm 
you.* 

"  *  I  know  that.  Sir,'  he  replied  very  humbly, 
returning  me  my  handkerchief  which  he  had 
taken ;  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  but  oh.  Sir, 
please  forgive  me,  I  know  I'm  wicked,  but  I 
never  was  ungrateful,  indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not 
know  it  was  you.' 

"That  lad,"  continued  Sir  Henry;  "was  a 
thief  because  he  did  not  know  God  or  what  He 
had  done  for  him — had  he  done  so,  his  ^grateful 
feelings  would  have  preserved  him  from  sin." 

'<  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  asked  Laura, 

VOL.  in.  K 
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feeling  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  something 
had  become  of  him. 

"  He  is  my  tiger — faithful — I  believe  honest 
— and  most  excessively  sharp ;  ah  Laura,  country 
lads  cannot  equal  Liondon  ones  in  sharpness — 
my  little  pickpocket  tells  me,  even  now,  and  I 
have  had  him  several  months,  that  his  fingers 
quite  itch  to  steal  the  handkerchiefs  of  my 
guests,  to  see  if  he  has  forgotten  the  knack." 

"  But  he  refrains  ?" 

"  Yes,  although  I  sometimes  fear,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  my  guests.  He  requires  very 
peculiar  treatment,  for  the  least  injudicious 
encouragement  would  transform  him  into  the 
most  6nished  hypocrite — and  only  a  more  subtle 
form  of  thievery  would  take  the  place  of  picking 
pockets.  I  do  not,  however,  despair  of  one  day 
seeing  *  light-foot  Jim '  (which  he  tells  me  was 
his  London  name)  an  honest,  upright  man  from 
principle." 

"  They  that   turn   many  to  righteousness," 
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thought  Laura;    *' shall  shine  as  the  stars  in 
Heaven." 

**  I  like  your  talkings  in  Parliament,  for  I 
can't  call  them  speeches,  Harry/'  said  Mr. 
Beresford,  after  a  pause ;  ''  they  are  matter-of- 
fact  enough  for  the  commonest  understanding." 

"  Yes,**  answered  Sir  Henry,  laughing ;  "  I 
like  my  constituents  to  know  what  I  am  about, 
that  if  th^  don't  like  me  they  may  turn  me 
out.     I  wish  they  would,"  he  said,  earnestly ; 
<<  it  is  so  pleasant  at  Erdbury,  and  yet  I  should 
not  shirk  duty  when  it  is  put  before  me,  but 
this  duty  is  distasteful  to  me,  and  very  difficult. 
I  can  talk  about  things  well  enough,  but  I  like 
work  and  not  talk.     I  feel  like  a  bull  at  bay — 
not  a  very  agreeable  likeness,  Laura,  but  you 
must  excuse  a  rough  simile,  for  really  I  am  like 
nothing  else,  when,  with   the  full   knowledge 
upon  me  that  things  are  going  to  wrack  and 
ruin  for  want  of  a  prompt,  clear  course  of  con- 
duct, I   am  obliged  to  sit  hour  after  hour  to 
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listen  to  side- way  ob)ectioDS»  and  all  sorts  of  by- 
play, and  finally  have  to  see  a  right  good  motioQ 
abandoned  because  'party' — that  wretched  ni^t- 
mare  of  politics,  which  paralyses  every  nerve — 
win  be,  it  is  supposed,  in  some  mysterious 
manner  compromised.  I  wish  we  had  a  few 
women  in  parliament,  they  would  teach  us 
sometimes  how  to  '  go-ahead'  regardless  of  con- 
sequences (I  mean  those  sort  of  consequences) 
and  that  is  really  what  we  want/' 

"  What  a  first-rate  ally  Lucy  Demster  would 
be,"  said  Mr.  Beresford,  laughing  at  Sir  Henry's 
warmth. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  she  would  throw  a  little  light 
upon  some  of  the  obscure  debates  sometimes,  by 
a  few  straightforward  questions ;  but  I  must  not 
stay  here  talking  politics,  for  I  am  expecting 
some  friends  to-night,  and  it  would  hardly  do 
for  them  to  find  me  away." 

In  more  ways  than  one,  Laura  grieved — she 
knew  it  was  selfishly — over  Sir  Henry's 
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in  Parliament;  she  and  her  father  not  only 
missed  him  during  the  sitting  of  the  House, 
but  even  when  he  was  at  Erdbury,  the  time  was 
often  engaged  with  company  that  formerly 
would  have  been  spent  at  the  Rectory.  Laura 
knew  that  she  had  no  right  to  command  Sir 
Henry's  time,  but  she  missed  his  cheery  pre- 
sence, and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  she 
prized  it  the  more. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


One  evening,  not  very  long  after  Laura's  return 
from  Wales,  when  father  and  daughter  were 
sitting  together,  the  former  reading  aloud,  and 
the  latter  working,  a  note  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Beresford.  He  read  it,  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vant, saying — 

"  Desu-e  the  messenger  to  tell  Lady  Elizabeth 
that  I  will  be  at  the  Hall  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Laura,  her 
wondering  eyes  turned  upon  her  father. 
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"  Read  for  yourself,  dear,"  he  answered,  then 
sighing  deeply,  he  added,  **  poor  Annette  1  come 
home  at  last." 

The  note  was  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  entreating 
Mr.  Beresford  to  come  to  the  Hall  at  once,  to 
see  Mrs.  de  Vere,  who  had  been  prematurely 
oonGned,  and  was  in  considerable  danger,  which 
her  extreme  mental  distress  augmented.  "  She 
refuses  to  see  a  Popish  Priest,"  wrote  Lady 
Elizabeth,  ''and  entreats  that  you  will  kindly 
lose  no  time  in  coming  to  her." 

Mr.  Beresford  foimd  a  miserable  house — 
Annette  had  left  her  husband  after  a  quarrel 
more  severe  than  usual,  with  the  expressed  de- 
tomination  of  never  returning  to  him,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  Hall  the  evening  before,  without 
•giving  her  mother  the  least  notice  of  her  intention. 
The  excitement,  and  agitation  she  had  under- 
gone, had  caused  the  premature  birth  of  a  little 
daughter,  whom  Mr.  Beresford  was  requested  to 
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The  child's  life  was  most  precariouSy  there 
was  DO  time  for  questioning  or  argument,  and 
Annette  de  Vere's  first  in&nt,  bom  under  such 
sorrowful  circumstances,  was  admitted  into  the 
family  of  God  under  the  name  of  Theophila. 

And  of  Annette  herself?  Through  weakness 
of  body  so  excessive,  that  {or  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of,  she  struggled  back  into  life.  She 
had  gazed  on  the  dark  valley,  her  trembHng  heart 
had  stood  upon  its  very  borders,  waiting  but  a 
word  to  tread  its  mysterious  passage,  but  the 
word  had  been  withheld,  and  life,  instead  of 
death,  claimed  her — a  new  and  wonderfiil  life  to 
be  bound  up  in  the  frail,  tender  baby  that  lay 
by  her  side. 

What  Annette  had  seen  in  that  awful  glance 
upon  the  dark  valley,  none  may  know — but  she* 
emerged  from  its  shadow  a  changed  being — not 
all  at  once,  but  gradually  old  things  became  new 
to  her,  and  a  clearer  light  shone  upon  the  world, 
its  trials  and  its  duties. 
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Mr.  de  Vere  had  answered  the  annouDcement 
of  his  child's  birth,  and  of  her  baptism,  by  a 
few  cold,  coDtemptuous  words. 

Mr.  Beresford,  at  Annette's  request,  after  a 
time,  wrote  again  to  say,  that  Mrs.  de  Vere  had 
finally  determined  upon  returning  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

This  last  mtimation  elicited  a  reply,  worded 
in  Mr.  de  Vere's  own  happy  manner,  in 
which — 

"  Mr.  de  Vere  presented  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Beresford,  and  was  happy  to  learn  that 
change  to  her  native  air  had  produced  so  bene- 
ficial a  result  to  Mrs.  de  Vere's  health — should 
Mr.  de  Vere  be  too  sanguine  in  indulging  a 
hope  that  a  temporary  change  of  religion  might 
prove  of  equal  advantage  to  Mrs.  de  Vere's 
spirit  ?  Mr.  de  Vere  concluded  by  begging  his 
kind  compliments  to  Miss  Beresford,  whose 
gentle  companionship  he  had  no  doubt  had 
aided  considerably  in  bringing  about  a  result  so 
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gratifying  and   honorable  to  all  parties 
ccmed." 

This  letter,  and  the  not  veiy  obscure  aoi 
tions  contained  in  it,  had  to  be  borne  patii 
by  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  daughter,  fat 
very  simple  reason,  amongst  others  of  a  hi 
nature,  viz.  that  they  both  very  well  knew 
all  attempts  to  disdaim  any  exercise  of  n 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  wife,  wod 
met  with  the  same  contemptuous  unbelief 
Mr.  de  Vere,  in  which  he  received  almost  e 
thing  that  went  contrary  to  bis  own  pr 
ceived  notions. 

Poor  Annette's  spirit  was  crushed  and  bn 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  to  do,  b 
make  humble  confession  of  the  past  em 
her  life — and  a  promise,  sincere  as  it  sf 
almost  heartbroken,  that  she  would  us4 
utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  recoi 
tion  between  herself  and  her  husband. 
Agnes  Fairfax  was  very  sorry  for  her 
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the  more  so,  as  her  owd  life  had  began  to  assume 
a  much  happier  aspect  thau  it  had  in  the  old 
times,  when  the  depressed  child  had  only  served 
as  a  foQ  to  her  more  brilliant  sisters.  Agnes' 
book  writing  had  very  much  fallen  off,  she  sat 
more  in  the  drawing-room,  and  her  eyes  had  a 
quaint  way  of  continually  looking  out  of  window 
at  the  slightest  noise,  and  her  cheeks  wore  a 
pretty  gbwing  colour  when  the  door-bell  rang, 
which  faded  away  suddenly  whenever  Mr.  Beres- 
fbrd  only  was  announced. 

And  Lucy  Demster  was  Agnes'  dear  friend, 
as  well  as  Laura's — and  the  Reverend  Ernest 
Stuart — thinking  it  not  well  for  man,  par- 
ticularly a  parson — to  live  alone,  and  find- 
ing all  attempts  at  making  an  impression 
upon  Lucy's  hard  heart  end  in  signal  failures, 
had  desisted  in  despair,  and  gradually  from 
praising  Lucy  to  Miss  Fairfax,  had  taken  to 
praising  Miss  Fairfax  to  Lucy,  till  one  day  all 
unbeknown'st  (as  the  Redmarsh  people  say)  he 
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found  himself  engaged  to  the  timid  litde 
Agnes,  who  reverenced  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stuart 
as  the  greatest  of  all  modem  hero's. 

And  so  in  the  prospect  of  her  own  happy 
future,  Agnes  found  a  well  of  sympaUietic  love 
for  her  less  fortunate  sister.  Her  natural 
timidity  had  broken  down  before  Annette's  sor- 
rowful face — the  well-deserved  encouragement 
of  Ernest  Stuart  had  given  her  confidence  in 
herself,  and  she  became  her  sister's  chief  ooun- 
sellor  and  fiiend — artless  and  true,  her  advice 
was  simple  as  that  of  a  child,  "  You  sinned  in 
leaving  the  £j3glish  Church  upon  any  other 
grounds  than  certain  conviction  that  she  was 
not  the  church  of  Christ — ^return  to  her.  Your 
marriage  vow  bound  you  to  your  husband, 
however  disagreeable  he  might  be,  till  death — 
return  to  him.  At  all  cost,  all  hazard,  do  these 
two  things  without  delay." 

Annette  wrote  again  to  her  husband,  the 
most  humble  letter,  entreating  his  forgiveness 
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for  having  left  him,  and  asking  for  permissioQ 
to  return,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  her 
full  determination,  but  her  reasons  for  her  de- 
termination to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
to  receive  communion  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  this  letter  came  the  most  unsatis&ctory 
answer.  That  Mrs.  de  Vere  had  left  her  hus- 
band's roof,  asserting  in  the  strongest  manner 
her  intention  of  never  returning  to  it — that  Mr. 
de  Vere  had  in  no  way  sought  to  alter  that  de- 
termination, nor  had  he  the  slightest  idea  of 
doing  so.  That  Mrs.  de  Vere's  temporary  aber- 
ration (he  did  not  say  of  intellect  or  what)  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him,  and  that 
he  left  her  spiritual  advisers  to  settle  the  matter 
between  them,  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  to  both 
parties  as  might  be. 

"  Oh  Agnes,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  sobbed  poor 
Annette,  when  one  of  these  letters  arrived. 

"  Go  quietly  home  and  surprise  your  husband 


so  f«n 


-tpr  mi 
hope  tobea 


Hcnoe  k 

wife  dm 


*  OIL  titf  hr  s  so  IttsCT,  ht  nrm  sm  wfaal 

'^  I  aacxse.  AnDfOr.  too  hsTe  never  thought 
ftr  hk  sins.  Toa  toU  me 
to  do  what  m«s  i%fat,  bul  il 
tibis  yoQ  visii  to  mike  him  do  it  Yoa 
cef  nd  cf  dnt  idea  altogetfaer,  it  is  quite 
berood  TOOT  power,  bryood  voor  doty — tiy  to  do 
vlox  is  right  roorself,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God.  il  vill  an  eome  struct  bf-and-bye,  every 
thia^  does  vhen  we  are  earnest  and  anoere." 
Mrsw  de  Verr  s  temporary  aberration  dispbyed 
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itself  in  a  deep  humility,  a  seemingly  sincere  re- 
pentance, with  an  entire  distrust  of  herself.  In 
her  long  talks  with  Mr.  Beresford,  he  was  most 
wonderfully  struck  with  the  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  character.  There  was  no 
wavering  in  her  one  earnest  wish  of  being  re- 
ceived back  into  the  chwch  of  her  baptism,  nor 
in  the  almost  shrinking  abhorrence  she  displayed 
at  any  mention  of  further  consultation  with  the 
Romish  Priest  who  had  directed  her  since  her 
marriage. 

Three  months  after  Theophila's  birth,  a 
veiled,  weeping  figure  presented  herself  at  the 
altar  of  Redmarsh  Church — she  went  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  erring  as  she  had  been,  she  was 
not  denied  the  promised  rest. 

No  public  recantation  of  error  marked  the 
wanderer's  return — no  curses  fulminated  against 
those  for  whom  Christ  died — curses,  that  An- 
nette recalled  with  trembling  horror  had  stained 
her  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Rome.      There 
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when  you  all  thought  I  was  dying  ?  shall  I  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  then  ?"  her  voice  sunk 
to  one  of  deep  awe  as  she  continued,  **  I  saw  as 
in  a  inap>  my  whole  past  life  spread  out  before 
me,  not  only  my  actions,  but  their  secret  spring, 
with  every  false  motive  by  which  they  had  been 
governed.      All  the  dreadful  past  lay  there,  my 
youth  of  wayward  folly — those  days  of  proud 
excitement  at  Rome,  when  assuming  a  degree  of 
pious  enthusiasm,  unusual  even  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  I  spent  whole  hours  upon  my  knees 
praying  to,  and  worshipping  the  Blessed  Virgin  : 
— from  this  dreadful  retrospect,  when  everlasting 
misery  seemed  the  only  portion  that  could  be 
mine,  I  turned  my  eyes  away  and  beheld,  dose 
to  my  bedside,  my  Saviour  bleeding  on  the  cross ; 
while  a  voice  divine  in  its  tone  of  entreating 
taademess,  sounded  in  my  ears  'Believe  only 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'     No-  argument,  how- 
ever learned,  could  have  been  to  me  what  that 
vision  was.     I  could  not  turn  from  it,  I  saw  all 
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Hang  else  at  hand  on  which  to  display  his 
pngflistic  talents,  I  know  not,  but  suffice  it  to 
my,  that  Annette  remained  with  Lord  Arden, 
who  was  the  first  nobleman  of  his  name  who 
ever  had  a  protestant  for  his  wife,  and  a  daughter 
baptized  into  the  Church  of  England  for  his 


Annette  did  not  appear  again  at  Redmarsh 
for  more  than  two  years,  but  Agnes  upon  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Stuart  went  to  stay  with  the 
Ardens,  and  on  her  return  confided  to  Laura 
how  much  happier  Annette  seemed,  and  how 
good  and  patient  she  was  with  her  husband. 

A  short  time  after  Agnes'  visit  the  birth  of 
a  son  and  heir  helped  to  bring  about  a  greater 
degree  of  union  between  Annette  and  Lord 
Arden.  The  son  was  baptised  into  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Annette  made  no  violent  opposition, 
she  bided  her  time — once  gain  her  husband's 
heart — once  break  down  that  wall  of  sarcastic 
unbelief   in   what   was    good    and    true,   and 
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Annette  hoped  every  thing.  Perhaps  she  re- 
membered her  old  home,  and  the  rather  mare 
than  influence  Lady  Elizabeth  had  acquired  over 
her  husband — perhaps  she  looked  at  the  Md- 
fords,  or  the  Frederick  Demsters,  or  at  bar 
other  married  sisters,  or  perhaps  she  might  have 
taken  a  general  survey  at  the  worid's  history 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  hour — 
be  that  as  it  may,  Annette  drew  comfort  from 
many  precedents,  and  the  simple  feet,  of  thinking 
about  her  husband  and  trying  to  gain  his  love, 
restored  her  own  love  for  him,  and  faults  once 
hidden  from  duty,  were  now  shrouded  beneath 
the  veil  of  affection.  And  in  her  faith  Annette 
did  not  waver,  she  continued  a  humble  though 
most  sincere  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 
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And  still  the  ceaseless  tide  of  time  went  rolling 
on  towards  eternity,  bearing  on  its  restless 
heaving  bosom,  the  joys  and  miseries  of  a 
world — ^and  still  the  old  church  bells  never 
wearied  of  clanging  out  their  constant  change 
from  life  to  death,  and  death  to  life,  as  the 
merry  marriage  party,  or  the  mourners'  trembling 
steps  went  forth  from  the  house  of  God — and 
the  record  of  four  years  is  gone  up  on  high 
since  Edward  Sidney  was  at  rest. 
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Something  of  Laura  Beresford's  old  gaiety 
has  returned  to  her — but  it  is  modified  by  a 
degree  of  restlessness  very  unnatural  to  her ;  her 
spirits  are  more  variable,  but  that  is  all  the 
change,  she  is  as  gentle  and  loving  as  ever,  as 
earnest  in  her  daily,  hourly  struggles  to  conquer 
her  failings  and  live  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
very  beautiful  to  see  little  Edward's  love  for 
Laura.  He  is  grown  into  a  strong  robust  lad, 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  a  decided  taste  for 
manly  pursuits,  yet  joined  to  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  girl.  Even  now  he  waits  upon  Laura 
with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  attention,  she  is  his 
constant  companion  and  teacher,  and  his  quick 
perception  and  keen  attention,  are  at  once  her 
pleasure  and  reward.  The  Minny  of  four  years 
ago  is  changed  into  the  Lina  of  to-day ;  Edward 
has  satisfied  himself  that  he  has  made  a  happy 
compromise  between  his  other  mother's  name 
and  Laura's,  and  both  are  contented  with  the 
appellation. 
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Sir  Henry  Lovell  is  still  Laura's  friend,  but 
she  is  more  afraid  of  him  than  she  used  to  be ; 
she  cannot  explain  to  herself  why  it  is  so,  she 
says, ''  he  is  a  great  man  now,  a  public  character  " 
— his  noble  speeches  in  parliament  are  on  every 
tongue — the  premier  himself  has  been  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  Erdbury.  Sir  Henry  is  called  "one 
of  our  leading  men/'  a  "  first  class  orator,"  a  prac- 
"  tical  working  politician."  Laura's  face  glows 
with  delight  as  she  reads  these  commendations 
of  her  fiiend — but  when  in  company  with  the 
premier  he  called  at  the  Rectory,  Laura  is  more 
timid  and  shy  with  him  than  ever,  she  even 
preferred  to  make  advances  to  the  great  man 
himself,  that  she  might  escape  from  a  tete-a-tete 
talk  with  Sir  Henry. 

Laura  cannot  help  being  a  lady  at  all  times  ; 
but  the  perfect  grace  of  her  manner  is  never  so 
discemable  as  when  she  is  receiving  honored 
guests  in  her  father's  house :  there  is  a  child- 
like deference  in  her  that  is  most  winning,  because 
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it  seems  to  be  the  spontaneous  reverence  of  an 
inferior  mind  bending  before  the  superior,  and 
the  greatest  men  are  not  insensible  to  this  kind 
of  homage  when  offered  by  a  lovely  woman. 

Lord was   most  certainly  not  so,  and 

upon  his  leaving  the  Rectory  he  exclaimed  to 
Sir  Henry, 

''  Why  Lovell  how  comes  it  that  you  have 
never  transplanted  that  sweet  country  flower 
into  our  London  air?" 

Sir  Henry  laughed  good  humoiu^y,  "  simply 
my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  because  it  would  die  there 
for  lack  of  nourishment,"  then  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  added  honestly,  "  and  also 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  be  so  transplanted." 

And  this  time  the  premier  laughed,  "  no  no 
Lovell,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  think  that." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Sir  Henry  quickly, 
"  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  me." 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  premier,  "  we  Whigs 
never  give  up,"  and  then  the  subject  changed. 
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Some  little  time  after  Lord *8  visit,  Sir 

Hemy  LoveQ  appeared  at  the  Rectory  with  a 
petition  that  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  daughter 
would  come  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Erdbury, 
to  meet  some  pleasant  friends  whom  he  was 
expecting.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fairfex  had  kindly 
promised  to  do  the  honors  of  bis  house  for 
him,  and  he  wished  to  make  Erdbury  as  agree- 
able as  possible,  ''  for,"  said  he,  ''  my  friends  are 
some  of  the  London  world  Laura,  whom  I  once 
described  to  you  as  both  good  and  sensible." 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Laura,  "  I  always 
like  to  know  beforehand  whom  I  ought  to  honor 
aud  whom  to  like,  lest  I  should  make  a  mistake 
and  bestow  my  favors  amiss." 

"  You  remind  me,"  answered  Sir  Henry 
laughing,  "  of  a  friend  I  met  in  Florence, 
studying  the  galleries  there  with  a  guide-book, 
and  he  would  not  condescend  to  look  at  a 
picture  that  was  not  set  down  in  black  and 
white  as  worthy  of  commendation ;   however  I 

VOL.  m.  L 
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feel  highly  flattered  at  your  allowiDg  your  judg- 
ment to  be  biassed  by  mine."  Here  he  looked 
archly  at  Laura,  whose  eyes  fell  at  the  unexpected 
imputation.  "  First  in  the  list,"  continued  Sir 
Henry,  '*  stand  Lord  and  Lady  Cornwall,  with 
their  eldest  daughter  Lady  Augusta  Legh — they 
are  my  greatest  London  friends  ;  then  there  is 
Kenneth  Campbell — I  must  describe  him  I  think, 
— he  is  young,  not  bad  looking,  and  heir  to  a 
large  fortune ;  then  there  are  the  Larpents." 

"  Oh,  but  you  have  not  half  described  Mr. 
Campbell — you  have  told  me  what  his  appear- 
ance is  not  like,  and  what  he  has,  but  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  he  is." 

"  Member  for  Roxborough ;  still  unsatisfied  ?" 
said  Sir  Henry,  seeing  Laura  about  to  interrupt 
him. 

"  Still  unsatisfied,"  she  answered ;  "  is  Mr. 
Campbell  wise  or  simple  ?  learned  or  unlearned  ? 
good  or — " 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  Sir  Henry,  "  in  mercy  to 
my  friend." 
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"  You  never  told  me  that  he  was  your  friend,'* 
said  Laura  apologetically,  ''  you  forget  I  am  to 
take  your  friends  upon  your  friith." 

"Then  you  will  like  Campbell." 

"  And  who  will  there  be  for  me  to  like  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Beresford,  "  I  think  Harry  I  shall 
vait  and  decide  for  myself" 

"  Then  you  will  come.  I  am  so  much 
obliged,  I  want  to  enlist  Laura  in  my  service, 
as  purveyor  of  bouquets ;  fresh  flowers  are  always 
so  great  a  treat  to  people  when  first  they  come 
to  the  country, — will  you  take  service,  Laura?" 

** Gladly,"  she  replied,  "but  shall  you  not 
tremble  for  yoiu*  conservatory  ?" 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  trust  you  so  far," 
be  said,  looking  at  Laura  in  a  sad,  earnest  way, 
that  seemed  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  drawing-room  at  Erdbury  was  a  blaze  of 
light  when  Laura  and  her  father  descended  to  it 
on  the  first  evening  of  their  visit.  Groups  of 
the  choicest  exotics  arranged  in  baskets  of  gilded 
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wicker-work  at  intervals  around  the  room,  and 
these  reflected  and  re-reflected  from  mirror  to 
mirror,  till  the  visitor  seemed  to  be  threading  a 
vista  of  gayest  flowers — gave  a  look  of  almost 
fiiiry  lightness  and  beauty  to  the  otherwise  hand- 
some apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  Italian 
art,  collected  by  Sir  Henry's  grandfather. 

The  Cornwalls  were  standing  talking  to  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Elizabeth  by  the  large  white 
marble  fire-place,  in  which  Redmarsh  coal  was 
crackling  and  blazing  merrily,  lending  that  grate- 
ful warmth  to  the  bright  English  Eastertide  that 
it  generally  so  sadly  lacks  with  us. 

Lady  Augusta  turned  as  the  Beresfords 
entered,  and  looked  at  the  new-comers  while  Sir 
Henry  went  instantly  forward  to  welcome  and 
introduce  them  to  his  friends.  He  seemed  a 
little  nervous,  and  his  eye  wandered  from  Laura 
to  Lady  Augusta,  and  from  Lady  Augusta  bade 
to  Laura,  as  if  a  silent  comparison  were  going 
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on  in  his  mind.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
subject  of  his  meditations,  the  result  seemed 
fiftvorable,  for  his  honest  eyes,  that  were  the 
mirror  of  his  thoughts,  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

Lady  Augusta  was  not  pretty,  but  she  was 
graceful  and  bright-looking,  her  well-proportioned 
figure  was  set  off  by  a  dress  as  perfect  as  the 
highest  art  of  a  Parisian  artiste  could  supply, 
she  was  a  maze  of  beautiful  lace,  ribbon,  and  tulle 
—not  outr^  or  smart,  for  all  was  of  course  in 
good  taste,  while  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers 
was  hanging  fi'om  her  thickly-coiled  hair  about 
her  neck  and  shoulders. 

Laura's  dress  was  of  the  simplest  fashion  and 
make — a  plain  white  silk  without  ornament  of 
any  kind,  excepting  what  was  afforded  by  a  most 
exquisite  spray  of  fern  which  supplied  the  place 
of  a  brooch,  while  the  same  green  leaves  con- 
trasted prettOy  with  her  fair  hair.  She  found 
these  leaves  upon  her  dressing-table,  together 
with  a  choice  bouquet — it  was  a  long  time  since 
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Laura  had  worn  fern,  it  was  Edward  Sidney's 
favorite  ornament,  and  her  hand  trembled 
slightly  as  she  placed  it  in  her  hair.  Four  yeais 
had  brought  many  changes  to  Laura's  heart, 
imperceptible  to  herself,  but  still  as  surely 
changes,  and  Edward's  memory  seemed  to  her 
more  that  of  a  dear  friend  than  a  lover,  and 
recollections  of  him  brought  pleasure  to  her 
rather  than  pain.  A  girl's  judgment  at  eighte^ 
is  not  formed,  impressions  are  more  easily  made, 
and  more  easily  fade,  where  a  visible  tangible 
influence  is  not  maintained ;  the  mind  has  an 
elasticity  that  enables  it  to  recover  itself  from 
shocks  that  in  after  life  would  be  fatal,  and  Laura 
now  spoke  of  Edward  Sidney  without  emotion, 
and  remembered  him  without  pain. 

Lady  Augusta  and  Laura  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  being  placed  together  began  to  talk — 
there  was  a  quiet  sincerity  in  Lady  Augusta's 
voice  that  prejudiced  Laura  at  once  in  her  favour, 
and  their  conversation  became  interesting  and 
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animated.  Once  or  twice  during  the  time 
Laura /eZt  rather  than  saw,  that  Sir  Henry's  eye 
was  upon  them — a  quick  bright  glance  of  satis- 
faction and  pleasure — by  and  bye  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Laura  smQed  as  she 
remembered  Sir  Henry's  description. — Yes,  he 
was  assuredly  not  bad-looking,  but  there  was 
something  quizzical  in  his  expression  that  was 
indescribably  amusing — ^a  sort  of  good-humoured 
quaintness  that  animated  every  feature  and 
lighted  up  his — alas  ! — ^red  whiskers  and  brown 
hair.  Together  the  trio  discussed  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  neighbourhood.  '^  Sir  Henry  had 
promised  them,"  Lady  Augusta  said,  "  the  best 
cicerone  in  the  country  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Beresford.  Did  she  know  the  programme  of 
the  visit?" 

"  No,  Sir  Henry  had  not  mentioned  anything 
particularly." 

"Oh,    then,    they    believed    they    were    to 
ride   and    drive    to    Marsford    Castle   on    the 
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morrow.  Lady  Augusta  was  devoted  to 
riding." 

Sir  Henry  joined  them  at  that  moment. 

"  Have  you  brought  your  riding  dress,  Miss 
Beresford  f  he  asked. 

Laura  looked  up  quickly  at  the  unusual  name, 
and  a  slight  blush  coloured  her  (ace  as  she 
answered — 

"No.  I  did  not  think  of  it" 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  like  a  shock  of 
dectricity  everybody  feli  the  announcement, 
although  they  each  continued  talking  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  till  the 
majestic  well-known  wave  of  Lady  EUizabeth's 
hand  consigned   them  to  their  fate. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  given  to  Laura — there  was 
a  large  part}%  and  many  strangers,  but  they 
were  so  well  arranged  that  each  seemed  to  be 
provided  with  the  most  agreeable  neighbour 
possible,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  became 
general. 
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Mr.  Campbell  was  most  amusing,  be  gave 
Laura  a  vivid  description  of  Scotch  life  in  tbe 
Highlands,  contrasting  tbe  peasantry  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  so  animated  a  manner  tbat 
Laura  entered  into  tbe  spirit  of  it,  and  gave  Mr. 
Campbell  a  few  anecdotes  of  manufacturing  life, 
to  wbicb  be  was  a  stranger,  excepting  in  as  far 
as  theoretical  knowledge  went. 

Lady  Augusta  was  seated  near  Sir  Henry. 
Laura's  eyes  occasionally  wandered  to  their 
neighbourhood,  they  were  merrily  occupied,  and 
for  a  moment  Laura  felt  forgotten.  It  was  a 
transient,  involuntary  feeling — not  indulged  or 
cherished — but  Laura  had  not  very  frequently 
been  in  society,  where  of  a  necessity  she  became 
of  second  instead  of  first  consideration — it  was  a 
new  position  to  her.  Her  mind  quickly  re- 
covered itself  and  she  became  entertained  and 
entertaining.  Once,  just  before  the  ladies  re- 
tired from  the  dining-room,  Laura  glanced  at 
Lady  Augusta,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon   Mr. 
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Campbell,  and  she  was  laughing  gaily  at  some- 
thing that  Sir  Henry  was  saying  to  her  in  a  low 
bantering  tone. 

Again  that  transient  sense  of  her  own  noD- 
importance  flashed  through  Laura's  mind,  and 
again  it  was  as  quickly  repelled  and  forgotten. 

Lady  Augusta  sang — ^it  was  no  common 
music,  no  common  tone — her  voice  was  tutored 
to  the  most  finished  style  of  excellenoe,  and  she 
performed  the  most  difficult  music  with  an  easy 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution  that  could  not 
fail  to  please. 

Another  song  and  another  were  called  for. 
Sir  Henry  was  by  her  side  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  music,  while  Mr.  Campbell  sat  by  Laura 
and  only  once  addressed  Lady  Augusta,  he 
looked  up  when  she  was  about  to  rise  from  the 
piano,  saying : 

"Will  you  mind  singing  my  little  fevour- 
ite?'' 

Lady  Augusta  did  not  answer,  but  immedi- 
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atdy  sat  down,  and  with  true  Scotch  pronunci- 
ation sang  a  melancholy  little  air  so  daintily  and 
prettily  that  all  were  charmed. 

After  Lady  Augusta  left  the  piano,  no  one 
ventured  to  take  the  vacant  seat,  and  half-an- 
hour  had  elapsed  when  Laiu^  started  at  hearing 
a  gentle  request  at  her  side  that  she  would  sing. 
She  would  have  declined,  but  the  petition  was 
taken  up  in  a  spirited  way  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
declared  that  it  was  utterly  unfair  that  Lady 
Augusta  Legh  should  be  the  only  victim ;  Laura 
at  once  rose,  when  she  reached  the  piano  she 
found  her  music  arranged,  and  one  of  her  favourite 
songs  opened  ready  for  her  use — she  turned  to 
thank  Sir  Henry  but  he  was  busily  engaged  talk- 
ing to  Lord  Cornwall.  A  few  trembling  chords 
were  struck,  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  to 
daim  attention,  and  when  Laiu*a's  timidity  was 
lost  in  her  enthusiastic  love  of  music,  her  rich  full 
voice  rang  round  the  room,  till  it  suddenly  died 
away  in  tones  of  such  pleading  earnestness  that 
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all  the  energy  of  her  soul  seemed  wrapt  in  the 
words  that  fell  from  her  lips ;  a  silence  almost 
painful  reigned  in  the  room. 
.  There  vras  no  attempt  at  effect  in  Laura's 
singing — almost  self-taught,  its  beauty  consisted 
in  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  wonderful 
depth  of  feeling  that  she  threw  into  it,  or  that 
rather  seemed  to  belong  to  it. 

When  the  song  was  ended  there  was  hardly 
more  than  an  inaudible  "  thank  you/'  and  the 
silence  being  a  little  awkward  till  Laura  played 
a  pretty  air  that  restored  a  genial  tone  to  the 
room. 

There  was  no  other  music  that  night,  but 
there  was  general  amusing  conversation,  during 
which  the  visitors  who  were  staying  in  the  house 
managed  to  find  themselves  out,  and  make  many 
plots  for  their  mutual  amusement. 

When  Laura  retired  to  her  room,  her  maid 
informed  her  that  her  pony  and  riding-habit  had 
arrived.     No  one  knew  of  her  need  of  these  but 
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Sir  Henry,  and  Laura  fell  to  wondering  how  he 
had  remembered  what  she  had  so  soon  for- 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  next  morning  rose  bright  and  cheery,  and 
a  laughing  party  set  off  to  Marsford,  some  riding, 
some  driving.  The  only  contre  temps  was,  that 
Lady  Augusta's  horse  had  contrived  to  hurt 
itself  during  the  night,  so  as  to  be  entirely  hors 
de  combat  for  the  day.  Laura  offered  her  pony 
— Sir  Henry,  his  entire  stud  ;  but  LadyA  ugusta 
preferred  being  driven  in  Sir  Henry's  dog-cart. 
Sir  Henry  had  intended  to  ride,  and  leave  his 
dog-cart  for  some  of  the  gentlemen,  but  upon 
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Lady  Augusta's  volunteering  her  company,  he^ 
of  course,  oflFered  to  drive  her.  Mr.  CampbeU 
remonstrated,  objecting  to  the  monopoly,  but  as 
he  was  offered  a  place  in  the  back  seat,  which  he 
laughingly  refused,  he  could  say  no  more,  and 
good  humouredly  set  himself  to  work  to  put  the 
rest  of  the  party  in  marching  order. 

Laura  had  never  been  to  Marsford  since  the 
day  of  her  eventful  fall,  nearly  five  years  since, 
and  the  numerous  recollections  which  were  awak- 
ened in  her  mind  caused  a  deep  sense  of  loneli- 
ness to  steal  over  her — she  talked  but  little,  and 
that  only  in  answer  to  questions — she  did  not 
feel  unhappy,  or  even  sad,  she  only  felt  that  she 
was  alone — that  none  of  the  gay  party  surround- 
ing her  could  know  or  understand  her.  •  She 
had  never  before  been  in  the  position  towards 
Sir  Henry  in  which  she  now  found  herself.  She 
saw  him  referred  to,  looked  up  to  on  every  oc- 
casion,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  all  apart  from 
herself.     Sir  Henry  was  the  county  member,  the 
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master  of  Erdbury,  and  not  her  Sir  Henry.  The 
plans  were  arranged  without  reference  to  herself, 
and  only  once,  when  she  had  accidentally  met  him 
in  the  hall,  had  he  called  her  by  her  name  as  he 
asked  his  one  question  : 

"  Dear  Laura,  are  you  sure  you  are  equal  to 
Marsford  ?  I  will  change  the  plan  directly  if  you 
would  prefer  any  other  ride." 

A  hasty,  "  not  for  the  world,!  am  quite  equal 
to  anything/'  and  Laura  had  ran  on  fearful  of 
being  observed  talking  alone  to  Sir  Henry. 

At  Marsford,  Laura  was  obliged  to  exert  her- 
self to  act  as  guide  to  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and 
she  gradually  became  more  herself  as  she  sought 
to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

She  was  gentle  and  gay,  and  so  pleasant,  that 
Mr.  Campbell  told  Lady  Augusta  in  Laura's 
hearing  that  he  should  like  to  visit  Marsford 
every  day  for  the  next  month. 

Lady 'Augusta  replied  archly,  "  And  I  also, 
only  I  would  like  to  spend  my  time  on  the  way," 
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then  she  blushed  at  her  temerity,  and  turning  to 
Laura  admired  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  they  had  driven.  "  The  world  is  so  very 
green  and  fresh-looking  to  my  London  eye,"  she 
said. 

Altogether  it  was  a  trying  day  to  Laura,  and 
afier  a  time  she  stole  away  from  the  company, 
and  went  musingly  to  the  broken  bit  of  waU, 
which  had  caused  her  tumble  and  Edward's 
declaration — she  had  not  been  there  long  when 
Lady  Augusta  appeared. 

*'  May  I  join  you  Miss  Beresford  ?"  she  asked 
timidly. 

"  Yes,  pray  do,  I  was  only  thinking." 

"  A  usual  habit  of  yours  I  fancy,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  "  or  you  could  never  have  the  knack 
of  saying  so  many  pleasant  things." 

Laura  laughed — a  woman  prizes  a  compli- 
ment from  a  sincere  woman  at  a  higher  value 
than  from  a  man — "  Are  you  afraid  of  taking 
cold  ?"  asked  Laura. 
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**  Oh  no,  I  never  do  so  disagreeable  a  thing, 
besides  you  see  I  am  well  protected  and  the 
sun  is  quite  warm  to-day.  Sir  Henry  is  gone 
off  on  a  foraging  expedition  to  try  and  get  us 
some  luncheon  to  eat  in  the  enclosed  tower." 

'^  He  is  a  pleasant  host/'  said  Laura. 

"  The  most  agreeable  I  ever  knew — he  is  a 
great  friend  of  ours  in  London." 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  so." 

"  You  must  promise  to  come  and  see  us," 
continued  Lady  Augusta,  "  we  are  not  quite  so 
bad  as  we  are  painted,  and  there  are  many  noble 
works  going  on  in  London  that  would  interest 
you.  Still  I  love  the  country  best,  and  look 
forward  to  ending  my  life  in  it." 

A  dull  weight  fell  upon  Laura — but  she 
answered — "  A  good  heart,  is  a  good  heart  alike 
in  town  or  country." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Henry  Lovell's  heart  could  stand 
any  amount  of  evil  communication  I  think," 
said  Lady  Augusta  laughing. 
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*'  Why  this  continual  reference  to  Sir 
Henry  ?"  thought  Laura. 

"  He  is  so  very-  noble,"  continued  Lady 
Augusta,  "  the  sort  of  man  one  would  feel  proud 
to  obey.  Do  you  know  Miss  Beresford  I  used 
to  think  that  I  never  dare  marry  any  one,  it 
seemed  so  difficult  to  bring  down  a  proud  spirit 
to  true  obedience — because  I  think  obedience 
must  instinctively  commence  before  marriage,  if 
it  is  to  be  piu*e  and  true  afterwards." 

"  Obedience" — said  Laura,  musingly,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  looked  upon  it  in  that  strong 
light.  I  felt"— she  did  not  say  feel—"  that  I 
should  obey  because  I  ought  and  not  because  I 
could  not  help  it." 

'*  Ah,  that  is  a  very  different  thing,"  said 
Lady  Augusta — "  only  fancy  a  child  obeying  one 
only  because  it  would  be  whipt  if  it  did  not — of 
course  a  wife's  would  be  a  moral  whipping,  but 
obedience  whether  of  wife  or  child  should,  I 
think,  to  be  worth  anything,  proceed  from  a 
higher  motive  than  fear." 
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you  and  he  were  such  old  firiends,  that  I  thought 
you  would  forgive  my  praising  him — but  here 
comes  Mr.  Campbell,  please  Miss  Beresford  let 
my  thoughts  on  obedience  be  private,  else  my 
rebellious  conduct  at  times  wiH  show  very 
badly." 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  Lady  Augusta  to  walk 
with  him  to  see  a  beautiful  peep  he  had  just 
discovered,  and  the  two  went  away  leaving  Laura 
to  her  thoughts.  They  turned  upon  her  discus- 
sion with  Lady  Augusta,  and  she  fell  into  a 
reverie  upon  obedience  in  aU  its  ramifications. 
Her  mind  wandered  back  to  the  time  of  her 
engagement  to  Edward.  Had  she  obeyed 
him  ?  Could  she  indeed  have  done  it,  change- 
able as  he  sometimes  was  ?  Alas  I  it  seemed 
DOW  that  she  had  ruled  and  guided  Edward — it 
was  all  wrong — but  she  would  have  obeyed  him 
had  he  allowed  her  to  do  so. 

Ah  but  that  little  promise — not,  that  if  you 
can,  if  you  are  allowed,  if  your  husband's  will  is 
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Sir  Henry  could   give.      "They  wiD  be  very 
happy,"  she  thought. 

At  that  instant,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Lady 
Augusta  returned,  they  feared  Laura  might 
think  them  rude  in  deserting  her.  Lady  Au- 
g;u8ta  went  up  directly  to  Sir  Henry  and  offered 
her  services. 

"  Two  recruits,"  he  said,  "  the  commissariat 
department  will  be  invincible.  Miss  Beresford 
has  kindly  offered  to  help,  will  you  undertake 
the  luncheon  with  Mr.  Campbell's  assistance  ?  for 
I  ought  to  be  looking  after  my  friends.  The 
servants  have  taken  what  we  could  find  to  the 
round  tower." 

The  scrap  luncheon  was  very  merry.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  only  to  see  the  fine  ladies  enjoying 
homely  bread,  cheese,  and  butter,  with  a  country 
appetite  which  set  at  defiance  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  incompatibility  of  cheese  with  a 
lady's  mouth. 

Lady    Augusta's    tapering    fingers    shewed 
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white  as  sdow  upon  the  brown  crusty  hi 
as  she  cut  slice  after  slice  to  be  qukidf 
devoured  with  the  addition  of  the  rkh  fin 
house  cream.  The  day  came  to  an  end,  aod  a 
yet  larger  party  than  that  of  the  evening  befixe, 
met  at  the  Erdbury  dinner  table.  The  Frederick 
Demsters  and  Lucy  were  present,  to  Laun't 
great  satisfaction,  for  she  knew  how  much 
Lucy  enjoyed  what  she  called  **  a  grand  dinner 
party."  Instead  of  music,  the  amusement  con- 
sisted in  playing  round  games — and  "  proverbs'* 
and  "  twenty  questions"  kept  every  body  merry 
and  amused  till  the  hour  of  separation  came. 
The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the  subject 
turned  upon  flowers,  and  the  different  modes  of 
arranging  them  in  a  room.  Lady  Augusta 
challenged  Laura  to  a  trial  of  skill — they  were 
to  be  unassisted,  and  bound  like  school-boys  not 
to  copy  from  each  other. 

"  Shall  you  be  angry  if  we  devastate  the 
conservatory?"  asked  Lady  Augusta  of  Sir 
Henry. 
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"  Oh  no,"  he  answered,  **  I  am  only  too 
happy  to  possess  anything  that  will  give  you 
pleasure." 

"  Had  we  not  better  apply  to  the  gardener," 
said  Laura  to  Lady  Augusta,  **  he  may  have 
flowers  as  pretty  as  these  m  the  conservatory, 
and  such  as  will  not  be  missed  ?" 

Basket  in    hand  they   sallied   forth — Lady 
Augusta  longed  for  every  flower  she  saw,  and 
her    basket   was    soon    filled   to    overflowing. 
Laura  was  less  covetous,  but  more  discrimi- 
nating.    She  wandered  about  collecting  every 
early  spring  bud  and  blossom  that  she  could 
find,  together  with  long  drooping  tendrils  of  the 
vine  and  passion  flower.     The  vases  were  alike, 
but  when  filled,  how  different !    Lady  Augusta's 
was   one   blooming   circle  of  gayest  colouring, 
bright  almost  to  dazzling — the    effect  magni- 
ficent— but  you  could  sit  and  examine  Laui*a's 
and  still  find  new  beauty — violets  and  primroses 
were  peeping  through  green  leaves  —  grasses 
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and  ferns  contrasting  with  geranium  and  the 
drooping  fuchsia. 

''  Now/'  cried  Lady  Augusta,  as  the  finishing 
touch  was  given,  *'let  the  judges  decide.  I 
appeal  to  an  enlightened  public.  I — why  Miss 
Beresford  yours  is  by  far  the  prettiest,  what  is 
to  be  done?"  and  she  began  laughing,  "oh  I 
see,  country  fingers  and  town  fingers  must  not 
compete  at  the  same  work.  My  bouquet  is  like 
myself,  all  flourish  and  show." 

"  Good  materials,  well  assorted,  and  altogether 
lovely,"  said  Sir  Henry  gallantly,  approaching 
the  table. 

"  And  yourself  not  aware  of  the  fact," 
whispered  Mr.  Campbell. 

Lady  Augusta  coloured,  it  seemed  with  plea- 
sure, but  whether  at  Sir  Henry's  speech,  or 
Mr.  Campbell's,  Laura  could  not  determine. 

"  And  mine,"  she  asked. 

"  Your's  too  is  like  yourself,"  said  Sir  Henry 
quietly  and  earnestly,  "  but  we  will  not  try  to 
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make  scales  so  nicely  balanced,  out^iveigh  each 
other,  but  declare  each  of  the  &ir  competitors 
victorious." 

Laura  could  not  understand  Sir  Henry,  for 
although  he  spoke  but  little  to  her,  and  the  long 
pleasant  talks  of  bye-gone  days  seemed  quite  for- 
gotten, yet  when  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other,  he  was  as  kind  as  he  had  ever 
been.  She  was  astonished  to  find  how  much 
Lady  Augusta  seemed  to  know  of  all  her  likes 
and  dislikes — her  plans  and  pursuits.  ''Sir 
Henry  told  me,"  she  would  say  gaily. 

Laura  had  plenty  of  time  to  watch  and  listen 
to  Sir  Henry — Lord  Cornwall  was  a  man  of  a 
high  order,  and  he  brought  out  Sir  Henry's  cha- 
racter in  its  noblest,  brightest  aspect,  and  as  the 
two  men  conversed  or  argued  together,  Laura  ex- 
claimed to  herself  again  and  again — "  yes  any 
woman  might  be  proud  to  obey  Sir  Henry ; 
Lady  Augusta  will  make  him  happy."  She 
became  very  fond  of  Lady  Augusta  Legh,  she 
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was  determined  she  would  be  so,  but  she  had 
no  need  of  any  determination,  for  the  London 
beUe  seemed  so  true  and  womanly,  she  could 
not  help  liking  her. 

"  We  shall  always  be  friends  I  hope,"  said 
Laura  one  day. 

"  Yes  indeed,  I  hope  so  tocf,  we  are  to  come 
here  after  our  marriage,"  said  Lady  Augusta, 
blushing  very  deeply. 

Laura  turned  deadly  pale — "so  sudden,  so 
unlocked  for,"  she  explained  to  herself  in  excuse 
for  the  faintness  that  came  over  her,  "  how 
strange  that  Sir  Henry  should  have  left  Lady 
Augusta  to  be  the  first  to  announce  the  fact," 
she  thought. 

"  You  are  ill,"  said  Lady  Augusta  kindly,  "  let 
me  run  for  some  water." 

"  Oh  no,  please  not,"  cried  Laura,  by  a  great 
effort  recovering  herself.  "  Oh,"  she  thought, 
"  if  Lady  Augusta  were  to  tell  Sir  Henry,  what 
could  he  think." 
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The  Beresfords'  visit  was  at  an  end,  and  they 
were  to  return  home,  leaving  the  happy  party 
still  undiminished  at  Erdbury. 

Sir  Henry  found  Laura  alone  in  the  library 
just  before  Mr.  Beresford's  carriage  was  an* 
nounced.  She  was  gazing  abstractedly  out  of 
the  oriel  window,  which  commanded  an  en- 
chanting glade  of  broken  ground  adorned  with 
large  cypress  trees,  with  the  lake  beyond." 

"  Well,  Laura,"  he  said,  very  kindly ;  "  have 
you  been  happy  in  my  old  house  ?  or  is  it  too 
sombre  for  you  ?" 

Laura's  voice  trembled,  and  there  was  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  as  she  replied — 

''Oh  you  know  how  fond  I  always  am  of 
Erdbury,  and  I  never  saw  it  under  such  gay 
auspices.*' 

"  Have  you  been  happy,  dear  Laura  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  very  happy — Lady  Augusta  is  so  de- 
lightful,"  poor  Laura  coloured  as  the  words  came. 

Sir   Henry   was  about   to   speak,   then    he 
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stopped,  as  he  remembered  that  LAdy  Augusta 
had  promised  to  mention  the  subject  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  Laura — after  a  pause,  he 
said — 

*'  Laura,  it  will  be  your  birthday  soon,  you 
must  let  me  spend  it  with  you,  as  I  used  to  do 
long  ago." 

"  Your  friends  will  not  be  gone." 

"  Yes,  all  but  the  Comwalls ;  should  you  mind 
inviting  them  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  Lady 
Augusta.'* 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Laura  went  home 
with  a  very  unhappy  heart.  She  could  tell  no 
one  what  she  imagined  was  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  because  Lady  Augusta  had  only  hinted 
at  it,  and  indeed  it  was  a  relief,  not  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  about  Sir  Henry's  marriage, 
till  she  became  more  used  to  the  idea.  She 
strove  to  make  herself  pleased  with  the  notion 
— she  argued  with  herself  that  she  had  been  ex- 
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peeling  it  for  years — she  rebuked  herself  most 
severely  for  being  so  concerned  about  it — her 
poor  heart  pleaded  her  life-long  friendship  for 
Sir  Heniy :  stem  Reason  told  her,  that  *'  that 
was  all  the  more  argument  for  her  rejoicing 
in  his  happiness/' — "  but  she  should  lose  her 
friend,  never  again   be  to  him  what  she  had 
been :''  "  and  a  good  thing  too/'  argued  Reason, 
*'  you   have  already  carried  friendship  to  its 
utmost  limits/'     She  knew  that  she  was  wrong, 
^  by  and  bye,  she  should  be  very  glad  and  able 
to  congratulate  Sir  Henry  with  a  true  heart  and 
calm  voice,"  but  when  at  last  sleep  surprised 
her  aching  head  that  night,  her  pillow  was  wet 
with  tears. 

The  Comwalls  remained  at  Erdbiu^.  Laura 
sometimes  met  the  party  returning  from  their 
merry  ride,  as  she  was  going  about  the  parish 
from  house  to  house,  as  alive  to  the  woes  and 
wants  of  her  feUow  creatures  now,  as  when  no 
silent  sorrow  oppressed  her.     A  sharp,  quick 
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pang  shot  through  her  heart  whenever  she  met 
the  Erdbury  party,  but  she  returned  their  greet- 
ings with  a  smiling  fsice. 

One  morning  the  younger  portion  of  the 
party  walked  over  to  the  Rectoryi  but  Laura  was 
out.  A  lovely  basket  of  flowers  was  left  for 
Miss  Beresford  with  Lady  Augusta's  r^ards. 
And  after  a  time  village  gossip  got  afloat  that 
Sir  Henry  Lovell  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
grand  London  lady. 

Laura's  heart  died  within  her,  as  she  heard 
the  rumour — she  oould  not  contradict  it,  for  she 
believed  it  entirely  herself.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  with  Edward — ^read  a  great  deal  to  her 
father,  but  whatever  her  occupation  was,  the  one 
thought  would  for  ever  intrude  itself,  "  that  her 
friend  had  forsaken  her,  and  that  she  was  alone 
in  the  world." 

Reason  was  of  course  always  ready  with  his 
absurd,  common-place  arguments — "  Why  did 
you  not  have   Sir   Henry  when   you  might?' 
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''  Oh  no,  it  was  not  that,  she  did  not  love  Sir 
Henry,  she  had  loved  Edward  Sidney,  she  only 
grieved  because  she  must  give  up  her  friend." 

What  with  constant  battlings  with  reason, 
and  continual  lectures  to  herself,  and  the  per- 
petual intrusion  of  wrong  thoughts  in  the 
wrong  place,  poor  Laura  had  but  a  very  sorry 
life  of  it. 

One  day  when  Laura  and  her  fether  had 
walked  over  to  Erdbury,  intending  to  stay 
luncheon,  (all  the  company,  excepting  the  Corn- 
walls,  being  gone)  as  Laura  stood  in  the  con- 
servatory talking  to  Lady  Augusta,  the  latt<T 
spoke  even  more  plainly  of  her  marriage.  She 
stooped  down  under  pretence  of  gathering  a 
flower,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Miss  Beresford,  Sir  Henry  has  made  me 
promise  to  tell  you  that  I  am  shortly  going  to 
be  married." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Laura,  first  turning*  crim- 
son, and  then  pale  as  death;  "and  from  my 
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heart  I  wish  you  both  every  happiness  that  earth 
or  heaven  can  give.'* 

''  Thank  you  very  much.  As  fiur  as  human 
eyes  can  see,  I  have  a  happy  prospect  before  me 
— I  shall  find  it  easy  to  obey/'  said  Lady 
Augusta  gaily,  "  if  only  Henry  will  let  me." 

Laura  tried  to  smile — but  the  sunlight  of 
her  heart  was  gone,  and  all  the  pleasant  memories 
of  childhood  and  of  youth  had  passed  away, 
hidden  behind  the  dark  cloud  that  overshadowed 
her,  still  she  answered  calmly — 

"  You  will  be  very  happy.*' 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  but  Henry  is  a 
general  favourite." 

A  timid  "yes"  from  Laura,  and  then  Sir 
Henry  approached  them,  his  face  beaming  with 
pleasure. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come,  Laura,"  he 
said  "  you  must  stay  and  spend  the  day — poor 
Lady  Augusta  is  pining  for  want  of  excitement, 
and  unless  you  have  pity  upon  her,  she  will 
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never  hold  out  for  the  rest  of  her  stay.     We 

are  going  to  drive  to (naming  a  feshion- 

able  town  some  fifteen  miles  away)  after  lun- 
cheon.'* 

"  I  think/'  said  Lady  Augusta ;  '*  I  would 
rather  walk  with  Miss  Beresford,  if  she  will 
have  me.  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  interior  of 
some  of  the  Redmarsh  cottages,  if  I  might." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  *'  said  Sir 
Henry,  good  humouredly ;  **  now  I  am  your 
sole  guardian  I  shall  forbid  your  walking  much 
— you  forget  how  tired  you  were  yesterday." 

"  Well  then,  if  I  drive.  Miss  Beresford  must 
come.*' 

But  Laura  could  not  be  persuaded,  and 
pleaded  other  duties  so  earnestly  that  Lady 
Augusta  desisted  from  asking  her.  Poor  Laura, 
she  tried  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  Lady 
Augusta,  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  be  to  Sir 
Henry's  future  wife,  but  she  was  too  true  to 
exhibit  a  feeling  she  did  not  feel,  so  that  in 
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spite  of  her  eDdeavours  to  the  contrary,  her 
manner  was  cold  and  constrained,  and  she 
looked  pale  and  troubled. 

Sir  Henry's  quick  eye  noticed  this  directly, 
and  he  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  divert 
and  amuse  her — he  had  thrown  off  the  formality 
which  he  felt  it  right  for  Laura's  sake  to  adopt 
before  strangers,  and  was  attentive  and  alive  to 
her  every  wish,  as  in  the  old  times ;  his  manner 
was  even  marked  in  rendering  her  this  homage, 
but  the  more  kind  Sir  Henry  became,  the 
more  wretched  Laura  felt,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  was  possessed  by  a  sorrow 
that  she  was  necessarily  obliged  to  bear  with- 
out his  sympathy,  whose  friendship  had  been  so 
dear  to  her. 

Laura  returned  home  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
herself,  but  yet  utterly  unable  to  crush  the 
oppressive  weight  that  enthralled  her — it  hung 
about  her,  clogging  her  every  thought,  and  there 
were  household  duties  to  be  attended  to,  for  the 
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next  day  was  her  birthday,  and  her  friends  must 
be  suitably  entertained,  and  a  dinner-party  at  a 
Rectory,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  to  a  dinner-party  at  Erdbury. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  next  morning  Laura  was  awakened  by  the 
bright  sun  pouring  in  at  her  window  a  flood  of 
welcome  to  her  Jour  defete.  She  rose  at  once, 
and  opening  the  casement,  inhaled  the  sweet 
breath  of  spring;  as  she  did  so,  she  heard  a  con- 
fused sound  as  of  several  people  walking  about, 
and  a  subdued  voice  that  called  a  blush  to  her 
cheek,  it  sounded  so  like  that  of  Sir  Henry ; 
she  chided  herself  for  her  folly,  and  ringing  her 
bell,  prepared  to  dress. 
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Of  all  the  birth-days  Laura  had  ever  passed, 
this,  her  twenty-third  one  seemed  the  least  happy. 
There  was  a  strange  unaccountable  gloom  about 
it,  quite  apart  from  sorrow,  but  which  eflfectually 
chained  her  fitculties,  preventing  her  from  look- 
ing hopefiiUy  at  the  future,  or  at  the  past  with 
even  the  pure  fresh  sorrow  that  she  had  once 
given  to  it.  A  change  had  come  over  her  spirit, 
such  an  one  as  she  had  never  experienced  before, 
and  one  that  was  very  hard  to  bear,  because  she 
knew  that  she  was  wrong — wrong  altogether. 
If  she  always  felt  towards  Sir  Henry  as  she  did 
now,  she  ought  never  to  have  engaged  herself  to 
Edward — ^if  her  present  feelings  were  new,  when 
had  they  become  changed  ? 

Laura  remembered  no  difference— five  years 
ago  she  had  refused  to  be  Sir  Henry's  wife,  be- 
cause she  did  not  love  him ;  now,  she  was  un- 
happy because  another  had  accepted  the  happy 
life — for  she  knew  as  far  as  this  world  went  it 
would  be  happy — she  had  refused.    She  wearied 
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herself  with  trying  to  understand  her  own  heart ; 
but  it  was  a  hopeless  task,  and  she  relinquished 
it  with  the  deepest  sense  of  humiliation  she  had 
ever  known,  and  a  heartfelt  prayer  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in  Sir  Henry's  joy 
and  forget  herself. 

Little  Edward's  voice  was  calling  at  her  door : 
he  has  purchased  with  his  own  money,  he  exult- 
iogly  tells  her,  a  gold  heart  for  Lina  always  to 
wear.  Mr.  Beresford  is  at  hand  when  she  ap- 
pears, to  greet  her  with  his  fondest  kiss — he 
makes  an  excuse  to  lead  her  through  the  open 
door  into  the  fresh  air — he  takes  her  towards 
the  conservatory,  "  Look  here,  Laura,"  he  said. 
It  was  one  blaze  of  bloom,  and  had  been  filled, 
nay  crowded  with  the  choicest  flowers. 

"  Oh  papa,"  said  Laura  delighted,  "  who  has 
done  this?" 

"The  fairies  I  think,''  said  Mr.  Beresford, 
"  for  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  saw  it  just  now 
as  you  see  it." 
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"  Oh,  but  papa,  you  can  guess/' 

**  And  so  I  think  may  you,  for  if  I  mistake 
not,  this  is  the  very  plant  you  admired  so  much 
at  Erdbury  the  other  morning." 

**  Yes,  indeed  it  is ;  but  papa,  ought  I  to  ac- 
cept it?" 

"  My  dear  child  who  said  it  was  for  you  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Beresford,  smQing,  ''  and  besides 
should  you  like  to  carry  back  all  these  plants, 
and  your  own,  ten  to  one,  thrown  away.  No, 
no,  it  is  too  bad  of  Harry  stealing  a  march  upon 
us  in  the  night  time,  but  he  must  have  his  own 
way  I  suppose.** 

"  Please  Sir,*'  said  the  gardener,  coming  up, 
**  Sir  Henry  Lovell  arranged  them  all,  leastwise 
most  on  *em  hisself." 

Laura  was  not  surprised,  for  she  remembered 
the  voice  that  had  been  the  first  she  had  heard 
in  the  morning. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  as  if  arguing  with  herself, 
"  Sir  Henry  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Augusta 
Legh." 
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**  Is  he,  dear  ?**  said  Mr.  Beresford  quietly. 

**  Yes,  Lady  Augusta  said  something  to  me 
about  it  when  I  was  staying  at  Erdbury,  and 
yesterday  she  spoke  ev^i  mote  deaiiy/' 

''  I  don't  think  it's  true,  but  I  dare  say  Harry 
can  teD  you,"  said  Mr.  Beresford,  smiling. 

'*  There  is  no  possible  doubt,"  said  Laura  sadly. 

After  breakfast  Laura  busied  harself  about 
the  house  as  was  her  wont,  and  then  sat  down 
in  her  own  little  room.  She  had  work  to  do ; 
caute  qui  coute  she  must  do  it  this  very  hour,  it 
was  d^;radation  to  live  any  longer  with  one 
false  memory  !  or  one  false  hope ! 

From  her  childhood,  Laura  had  kept  every 
little  note  that  Sir  Henry  had  ever  written  to  her, 
packed  away  in  a  sacred  drawer  in  her  owd 
room ;  she  unlocked  the  drawer  and  withdrew 
from  it  bundle  after  bundle  of  her  treasures. 
What  a  heap  of  recollections  lay  before  her !  what 
years  of  happy  memories !  must  they  all  be 
sacrificed  ? 

"  Had  I  a  husband,"  thought  Laura,  '*  and 
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were  I  to  discover  in  another  girl's  room  me- 
mentoes such  as  these,  I  should  not  like  it.  *  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by/  "  and  the 
ruthless  hand  went  on,  till  not  one  tiny  note 
was  left  they  all  lay  in  a  basket  at  her  feet  ready 
to  be  cast  into  the  flames.  She  would  read 
them  first,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  that,  she 
thought  with  something  of  Othello's  spirit,  as 
he  kissed  Desdemona  ere  he  murdered  her. 

She  b^;an  with  the  earliest.  Oh  how  kind, 
how  gentle  they  were  !  her  feilings  pointed  out 
with  a  discriminating  eye,  but  with  the  tenderest 
hand-^oh,  must  she  part  with  all  of  these  ? 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  Laura 
did  not  hear,  it  was  gently  opened  and  a  figure 
entered. 

^'  Oh,  I  cannot  bum  them  all,"  said  Laiva 
aloud. 

"Uura!" 

She  started  and  turned.  Su*  Henry  was 
before  her — hastily  putting  the  basket  aside,  she 
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rose  to  meet  him,  but  not  before  he  had  recog- 
nised bis  own  handwriting. 

'^ Laura,  may  I  speak  to  you?"  said  Sir 
Henry  at  once.  **  I  am  very  much  annoyed 
about  something  that  has  happened ;  more  for 
my  own  sake  I  am  afraid  than  for  Lady  Au- 
gU8ta*s." 

Laura  trembled,  and  turning  as  pale  as  death, 
sat  down. 

"  You  must  have  known  it  could  not  be," 
continued  Sir  Henry,  "  but  I  should  have  told 
you  myself/' 

By  a  great  effort  Laura  mastered  her  emo- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  think  of  that,  Sir  Henry,  I 
am  not  very  formal,"  she  said,  with  trembling 
lips,  trying  to  frame  a  smile,  that  turned  into 
something  very  like  a  deep  sigh,  "  and  from  my 
inmost  heart  of  hearts  I  pray  God  to  shower 
down  every  blessing  upon  yourself  and  Lady 
Augusta." 
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Sir  Henry  stared  at  Laura  as  if  he  thought 
that  she  were  suddenly  bereft  of  reason,  and 
talking  incoherently  —  then  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him — ^he  compressed  his  lips  and  said 
calmly: 

"  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  Laura.  I  came 
here  this  morning  to  tell  you  how  seriously  an- 
noyed I  was  for  Lady  Augusta's  sake  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  a  report  so  prejudicial  to  both  should 
get  abroad.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence in  contradicting  it,  and  I  am  met  with — 
Oh,  Laura  I  did  not  expect,  I  have  not  deserved 
this — do  you  think,"  he  said,  his  voice  growing 
deeper  in  its  earnest  warmth,  and  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  indignation — "  do  you  think  I  am  like 
a  girlish  flirt,  a  heartless  coquette  ?  Have  you 
known  me  so  long,  and  yet  believe  that  I  can- 
not see  beauty  and  goodness — for  Lady  Augusta 
has  both  of  these — without  laying  down  my  silly 
heart  as  an  offering  upon  the  shrine  ?  alas  1  is  it 
possible,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
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sorrow,  "  that  you  can  believe  me  changeable, 
untrue,  and  a  traitor  to  my  own  guest  beneath 
my  own  roof  tree  ?" 

Laura's  tears  were  fallbg  fiBist.  She  could 
not  tell  what  to  think  of  Sir  Henry's  speech — 
that  she  had  offended  him  she  saw  plainly,  but 
how? 

**  Lady  Augusta  told  me,"  she  said,  in  a  timid 
frightened  tone. 

"  Told  you  what  Laura  ?  You  will  drive  roe 
wUd." 

"  Told  me  that  she  was  going  to  be  married, 
that  you  had  asked  her  to  tell  me,  she  spoke  of 
returning  to  Erdbury  after  her  marriage,  and 
called  you  Henry." 

"  And  you  believed  this  Laura  ?  believed  that 
I  was  false,  and  a  traitor." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  poor  Laura 
looking  very  troubled,  "but  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  Sir  Henry.     I  am  very  miserable." 

Oh  what  could  Sir  Henry  Lovell  do?  what 
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could  he  do  at  the  sight  of  that  pale  troubled 
face  and  those  Ming  tears  ?  every  barrier  was 
broken  down,  and  in  a  full  tide  his  honest  manly 
heart  flowed  out  once  more — the  love  of  four- 
teen years,  restrained,  kept  back  for  a  few  dark 
months,  but  biu-sting  forth  more  strongly,  more 
surely  when  Laura  was  once  more  free. 

"  Oh  Laura  dearest,"  he  said,  "  never  fw  a 
single  moment  has  my  love  for  you  wavered — five 
years  ago  I  told  you  that  I  should  love  you  till  I 
died — ^you  sent  me  from  you  then  lonely  and 
desolate.  I  lived  through  the  terrible  year  that 
followed,  I  even  learned  to  rejoice  because  you 
were  happy,  I  grieved  when  your  sorrow  came 
— but  must  it  be  thus  for  ever?  must  I  live 
and  di^  alone  ?     Laura,  is  there  no  hope  ?" 

What  answer  Laura  made  to  this  appeal  I 
know  not,  but  Sir  Henry  has  caught  her  to  his 
heart,  and  every  past  fleeting  fancy  of  her  lite, 
every  bright  hope,  seemed  to  settle  and  concen- 
trate itself  there  in  trusting  love. 
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The  tears  are  all  kissed  away,  the  clouds  dis- 
pelled, and  Laura  looking  up  in  Sir  Henry's  face, 
asks  with  a  smile, 

"And  Lady  Augusta?" 

"  Is  to  be  married  next  month  to  -Kenneth 
Henry  Campbell." 

"  Then  her  Henry  was  not  —  " 

*'  Say  mine  Laura,  there  can  be  no  fear 
between  us  two." 

No,  there  wcls  no  fear,  no  mistrust.  Heart 
answered  to  heart,  as  mind  had  answered  to 
mind,  and  those  two,  so  long  divided  were  one. 


Another  person  had  the  entree  of  Laura's 
room  besides  Sir  Henry unperceived,  un- 
heard, the  door  had  opened  and  shut,  and  a  tall 
figure  had  glided  away,  noiselessly  to  the  rivt  r 
side.  The  hands  are  tightly  clasped  together, 
the  face   upturned  to  the  cold  glittering   sky. 
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Up  and  down  the  lonely  figure  paces,  still  ever 
looking  upwards,  unmindful  of  earth  in  the  deep 
struggle  that  is  taking  place  within.  What  that 
struggle  was,  Grod  and  the  Holy  Angels  knew, 
but  none  on  earth — and  we  will  not,  may  not 
intrude  within  the  sacred  veil  of  that  lonely 
woman's  grief.  Pshaw !  reader,  she  is  not 
worth  the  trouble,  she  is  an  old  maid. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Four  years  had  not  passed  over  Lucy  Demster 
without  leaving  very  perceptible  traces  of  their 
flight.  Laura  Beresford's  senior  by  five  years, 
her  hair  was  already  showing  a  silver  line  here 
and  there ;  the  strongly-marked  expressive  fea- 
tures had  become  more  sharpened  in  their 
outline,  but  they  could  never  be  ugly  while  they 
were  still  lightened  by  toe  *ustre  of  her  beautiful 
eyes.      The  expression   of  her  face   too,  had 
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gained  in  peacefulness,  and  lost  much  of  its 
determination. 

Lucy  Demster  was  an  old  maid — without 
mother  or  sister,  so  that  whatever  the  battle  of 
life  may  have  been,  she  had  had  to  fight  it  alone. 
That  there  had  been  a  battle,  fierce  and  difficult, 
none  who  looked  upon  that  face  could  doubt ;  it 
bore  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  temper  and 
will  once  strong  and  uncontrolled,  now  subdued 
and  conquered,  and  any  one  who  cared  to  do  so, 
might  read  there  the  history  of  a  life — "  of  one 
poor  human  life." 

But  the  world  was  too  busy  to  care  to  read 
so  homely  a  page,  and  ''  the  life  of  an  old  maid" 
was  too  insignificant  a  title  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a  noisy  multitude  intent  upon  seeking 
their  own  happiness,  no  matter  at  whose  cost. 

'^  But  Lucy  Demster  had  friends  ?" 

Oh  yes,  a  great  many.  A  pattern  old  maid  is 
generally  in  great  request. 

'^  If  she  is  so  great  a  favourite,  and  so  well 
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off,  with  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  time  to 
do  anything  she  wishes,  she  must  have  a  happy 
life,  and  ought  to  be  contented/' 

Reader,  she  was  contented  and  happy.  What 
her  inner  life  was,  we  may  not  know,  but  if  you 
care  to  witness  what  her  daily  outward  life  con- 
sisted in — follow  me. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Laura  Beresford 
supremely  happy — on  the  same  day,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  Lucy  Demster  might  have  been  seen 
standing  with  a  basket  of  flowers  at  Mr.  Stuart's 
door  (for  the  Stuarts  live  at  Redmarsh).  She 
was  talking  to  a  nurse  with  a  fat  baby,  who  was 
crowing  at  Lucy  with  all  his  might. 

''  Let  me  hold  baby,  nurse,"  she  said,  '^  while 
you  run  up  with  the  flowers  to  your  mistress, 
give  her  my  love,  and  say  how  happy  I  am  to 
hear  that  she  is  so  much  better  this  morning." 

Presently  the  nurse  returned  with  Mr.  Stuart, 
he  shook  Lucy's  hand  warmly. 

"  You  are  not  overtired  I  hope  with  sitting  up 
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with  dear  Agnes  ?"  he  said,  '^  she  is  wonderfully 
better  this  morning,  and  the  night's  rest  has  quite 
set  me  up  again." 

"  Oh  no,  not  a  bit  tired,  besides  I  had  two 
hours'  good  sleep,  and  was  at  the  breakftist-table 
as  soon  as  papa  appeared,  so  he  never  missed  me." 

"  If  you  please  Miss  Lucy,"  interrupted  a 
poor  woman,  "  Tom  Badger  has  been  a-beating 
of  his  wife,  and  she  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Tell  her  that  I  am  coming  her  way,  and 
will  look  in,"  she  answered,  "  that  wicked  Tom 
will  surely  kill  his  wife  some  day." 

Five  minutes  after  and  Lucy  was  rubbing 
ointment  on  poor  Mrs.  Badger's  head,  which 
presented  several  enormous  bumps  not  found  on 
phrenologists'  lists,  although  most  certainly  sug- 
gestive of  combativeness. 

"  Where  is  Tom  ?'*  asked  Lucy. 

**  Bless  you  Miss,  he's  a-hiding  in  the 
cabbages,  he  cut  off  like  a  shot  when  you 
knocked." 
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Lucy  opened  the  little  casement  that  looked 
into  the  garden — 

"  Tom,"  she  called,  "  come  here." 

No  answer. 

''  Tom,  I  shall  stay  here  till  you  come,  and 
I  am  rather  hurried  this  morning." 

Tom's  head  rose  sulkily  from  behind  a  pig- 
sty. 

"  Come  in  Tom,"  said  Lucy  more  encourag- 
ingly— "  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you." 

Hanging  down  his  head  and  colouring  for 
shame,  Tom  appeared  and  stood  before  Lucy. 

"  Look  there,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  fnll  height,  and  pointing  at  the  poor  woman, 
"  look  at  that  poor  bleeding  creature  !  she  is  the 
woman,  woman,  Tom,  that  you,  a  strong  burly 
man  vowed  before  God  to  love  and  cherish  till 
you  died — look  at  her  well — she  was  created  in 
God's  likeness — she  was  a  pretty  girl  when  you 
married  her — oh,  Tom,  I  see  you  are  ashamed 
of  yourself,  she  looks  like  a  fly  by  the  side  of 
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you  with  your  great  rough  hands — hands  that 
the  Aknighty  never  made  to  be  stained  with  a 
wife's  blood  !  He  will  require  that  blood  at  your 
bands  at  the  great  judgment  unless  you  tell  him 
now  you  are  truly  sorry  that  you  spilt  it.  I 
know  you  are  sorry — ^you  will  kiss  poor  Susan 
when  I  am  gone,  as  you  did  upon  the  day  when 
you  asked  her  to  be  your  wife,  and  you  will 
never  beat  her  again,  poor  little  woman,  never 
again  Tom,  will  you  ?" 

Tom  had  stood  with  a  very  hang-dog  look 
upon  his  face,  moving  from  one  leg  to  the  other, 
and  taking  a  sly  look  at  his  wife,  now  and  then 
to  see  how  bad  she  really  was.  When  Lucy 
had  ended  her  eloquent  speech  he  said  man- 
fiiUy— 

"  Well  missus.  Til  promise  as  I  never  will 
leather  her  again,  but  youll  see  what  will  come 
on  it.'' 

It  was  a  very  vulgar  way  of  stating  his  deter- 
mmation,  and  his  doubts  as  to  its  wisdom,  but 
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it  was  honestly  meant  and  spoken,  and  as 
''  leathering"  in  the  Redmarsh  yocabnlary  was 
rather  an  elegant  term  for  the  beating,  knocking 
and  kicking,  that  was  its  English  meaning,  we 
must  excuse  it,  as  Lucy  did. 

We  need  not  listen  to  all  the  aiguments  she 
used  with  drunken  Tom — nor  all  the  gentle  per- 
suasiveness she  brought  to  bear  upon  poor 
broken-headed  Susan — the  event  was  one  of 
constant  occurrence  at  Redmarsh,  and  one  that 
Lucy  was  supposed — by  the  poor  ill-used  wives 
— to  deal  with  in  rather  a  scientific  manner. 

Presently  she  emerged  from  Tom  Badger's, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  see  one  of  her  brother's 
babies  who  was  suffering  from  the  measles,  when 
she  was  again  interrupted. 

**  Oh  bless  you  Miss  Lucy  come  here,  there 's 
little  Jemmy  Twigger  been  a-climbing  up  the 
brewer's  chimbely,  and  has  tumbled  down  and 
broke  his  leg,  and  his  cries  is  pitiful  to  be- 
hold !" 
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To  run  into  Twigger's  brewhouse,  to  send  for 
a  mattress  upon  which  to  raise  the  roaring 
Jemmy,  carefiiny  guarding  the  broken  limb ;  to 
have  this  placed  upon  a  table,  while  a  doctor  is 
sent  for,  and  then  to  sit  down  by  the  suffering 
child  and  try  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
pain  by  soothing  words,  while  with  gentle  hands 
she  bathed  the  quickly  swelling  leg  till  the  doc- 
tor's arrival,  was  Lucy*s  next  work — done  with- 
out effort — the  simple  impulse  of  a  heart  ever 
alive  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  ever  striving  to 
alleviate  them. 

When  Lucy  prepared  to  leave  the  little  public 
house,  Jemmy  renewed  his  shrieks — "  Don't  go 
lady,  you  shan't  go  !  oh !  oh  !'* 

*'  If  you  would  not  mind  remaining  Miss  Dem- 
ster,  till  the  bone  is  set,  it  would  be  a  great  help, 
for  the  poor  people  are  too  agitated  to  be  of  any 
assistance,"  said  the  kind  doctor,  who  had  known 
Lucy  all  her  Ufe. 

And  Lucy  remained,  doing  what  she  could, 
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although  her  heart  vibrated  to  the  little  fellow's 
screams  of  agony,  and  her  fiice  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  her  hands  trembled ;  still  she  did  not 
refuse  her  help,  and  it  was  past  four  o'clock 
when  she  reached  her  brother's  house. 

Mrs.  Demster  was  in  the  nursery,  the  table  of 
which  was  covered  with  numerous  head-dresses, 
out  of  which  Kate  was  selecting  one  for  the 
evening,  while  the  nurse  was  vainly  trying  to  still 
the  wailing  cry  of  a  little  girl  about  three  years 
old,  who  lay  on  her  lap,  her  face  disfigured  by  a 
rash. 

"  Oh  Lucy,  is  that  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Frederick 
Demster,  hardly  looking  up  as  Lucy  entered — 
"  nurse,  do  still  that  cross  child  while  I  consult 
Miss  Demster  about  my  head-dress/'  but  the 
little  baby  —  no  not  quite  baby,  for  a  fat 
chubby  little  fellow  lying  cozily  asleep  in  the 
cradle  claimed  that  title  —  held  out  her  arms 
the  moment  she  saw  Aunt  Lucy,  and  Lucy 
nestling    the  child    to    her    heart,   drew  near 
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the   table  to   listen   attentively   to   Kate's   di- 
lemma. 

The  wailing  cry  ceased  directly  the  sick  child 
had  something  new  to  think  about.  Lucy 
looked  at  the  baby.  *^  Kate  ought  not  the 
children  to  be  kept  separate?  the  baby  will 
surely  catch  the  infection." 

*'  Oh  it  don't  matter^  the  doctor  says  it's  a 
good  sort,  it's  no  use  being  so  over  particular 
with  children,  wait  a  while  and  we  shall  see 
what  you  will  do—'  old  maid's  children '  we  all 
know  that  proverb/'  said  Kate,  laughing,  **  but 
Lucy  do  tell  me  who  is  to  be  at  the  Rectory  to- 
night ?  must  I  go  smart  ?" 

''  Oh  certainly,"  answered  Lucy,  "  as  smart  as 
you  please,  for  the  Cornwalls  and  Lady  Augusta 
are  to  be  there." 

"  What  shall  you  wear  ?" 

''  I  have  not  thought  about  it  yet,  I  have  been 
so  busy,  but  I  think  it  must  be  my  everlasting 
pink  silk." 
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"  Ah,"  sighed  Kate,  "  how  I  envy  you  having 
no  one  to  please  but  yourself,  Fred  is  so  very 
particular :  I  declare  you  old  maids  lead  a  very 
)6lly  life  of  it,  nothing  to  do,  no  cares — while  we 
poor  wives — oh  dear;  I  say  Lucy  you  might 
just  look  after  these  little  pets  while  Mary  does 
my  hair — it's  a  horrid  bore  to  give  up  one's  maid 
to  the  children,  but  till  your  father  dies  we  are 
obliged  to  pull  in ;  ah,  well,  it  can't  be  helped, 
you  may  bless  your  lucky  stars  Lucy  that  you 
have  no  bothers  or  cares,"  and  Kate  went  out  of 
the  room  busily  arranging  the  golden  wheat  ears 
and  silver  ribbon  that  was  to  captivate  all  hearts 
in  the  evening — leaving  Lucy  and  an  under 
nurse  in  charge. 

An  hour  passed  and  no  maid  reappeared. 

"  A  quarter  past  five,"  said  Lucy  to  herself — 
"  a  mile  to  walk,  and  we  dine  at  seven." 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then 
Lucy  rang  the  bell. 

"  Missis  can't  spare  me  yet,  Miss,"  said  the 
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maid  looking  in  and  treating  Lucy  with  the  in- 
diflference  she  observed  that  her  mistress  did,  who 
had  remarked  to  her  maid  when  the  nursery  bell 
rang—"  What  a  fidgetty  old  thing." 

''  I  must  go  in  exactly  ten  minutes,  tell  your 
mistress/'  said  Lucy,  quietly  ;  '^  I  must  not 
keep  my  &ther  waiting.  I  shall  not  ring 
again." 

"  Well,  I  never  1"  said  the  pretty  nurse,  as 
she  floimced  up  stairs ;  "  I  thank  my  goodness 
gracious  I  ain't  a  old  maid,  they  are  so  horrid 
fidgetty  and  precise,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  theirselves,  they  ought !  pray  don't  trouble 
yourself  to  ring  again.  Miss,  /  don't  care." 


"  And  is  it  really  true,  Laura,  dear  Laura  ? 
have  you  really  promised  to  be  good  Sir  Henry's 
wife?" 
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"  Yes,  dear  Lucy,  this  very  moming." 

"Oh  how  happy  you  will  be!  dear,  noble 
Sir  Henry,  what  a  sweet  little  wife  you  will 
have  !"  and  Lucy  caressed  Laura  as  she  would 
a  child. 

''  It  almost  seems  unfair  that  so  much  happi- 
ness should  fell  to  my  lot,  I  wish  you  would 
marry." 

"  Look  at  my  silver  hairs — ^you  forget  the 
rapid  flight  of  time,  no,  no,  I  always  meant  to 
be  your  bridesmaid.  I  shall  pull  out  my  gray 
hairs,  and  brush  up  my  best  looks  for  the  occa- 
sion— dear  Laura,  dear  happy  friend  !'* 

And  the  two  friends  sat  for  a  few  moments 
side  by  side,  looking  out  into  the  calm  still 
night,  and  reading  the  future  by  the  light  of 
faith.  One  large  brilliant  star  was  shining  in 
the  heavens — a  ray  seemed  to  steal  away  from 
its  effulgence,  and  for  an  instant  light  up  Lucy's 
face. 
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"  It  would  be  a  dark  night,  but  for  that  one 
glorious  star,"  said  Lucy,  a  little  mournfully. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Laura,  gaily ;  "  the  whole  world 
to  me  seems  glowing  with  my  great  happiness.'' 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


There  was  a  crowd  assembled  round  Redmarsh 
Church,  one  glorious  July  morning,  in  last 
year;  arches  of  flowers  spanned  over  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  the  Church,  while  a  group 
of  neatly  dressed  school  children  were  standing 
waiting  by  one  of  them,  with  baskets  of  summer 
flowers  hanging  on  their  arms. 

The  crowd  stood  on  the  tip  toe  of  expecta- 
tion, but  this  did  not  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
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desultory  talkmg  going  on — "  Bless  you,  let  me 
get  near  the  gate,"  cried  one  woman  to  another, 
"  I've  run  all  the  way  from  Mogg's  yard,  with 
Polly  in  my  arms,  to  get  one  look  at  his  sweet 
face  !  mother  says  he's  the  *  moral'  of  his  father, 
aye,  as  like  as  two  peas,  and  bless  you,  he  wor  a 
good  'un  to  poor  folk." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  how  you  talk,"  called  out 
another,  in  oflfended  tones;  "I  know'd  his 
father  as  well  as  I  do  you,  and  I  tell  you  he 
worn't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  our  Mr.  Sidney, 
special  since  he  come  in  to  his  fortune." 

The  argument  dropped  as  a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  gate. 

"  We  are  too  early,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Lowe,  as 
she  limped  out,  for  Mrs.  Lowe  was  a  martyr  to 
rheumatism. 

"  We  must  wait  here  till  the  others  come, 
then,"  said  Kate  Demster;  "oh  I'm  so  glad 
Lady  Lovell  persuaded  Mrs.  Brydon  to  permit 
the   marriage  to  be  from  Erdbury,  you  can't 
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think  how  lovely  Minnie  looked  in  her  brides- 
maid dress." 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  bride,  Kate  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lowe. 

*'  No,  never,  but  I  hear  she  is  a  sweet,  &iry- 
like  little  thing." 

**  I'm  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Sidney  should  have  a 
pretty  wife,  for  I  call  him  a  glorious  looking 
young  man — so  like  his  poor  papa — Ah  !  I 
hope  he  won't  work  himself  to  death,  as  that 
poor  young  man  did.  I  always  said  what  his 
end  would  be." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Sidney's  father  was  killed 
in  the  railway." 

"  Well,  if  he  was,  my  dear,  I  suppose  he 
might  have  been  taking  a  journey  for  his  health, 
and  so  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

•^ButMr.  Sidney?" 

''  Well,  it  don't  matter  Kate,  oh  dear,  I  wish 
they  would  come." 

"  How  pretty  Lady  Lovell  still  is,"  said  Mrs. 
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Frederick  Demster,  changing  the  subject,  and 
trying  to  amuse  her  poor  cousin  ;  "  and  so 
young  looking  too." 

*'  I  don't  see  it  at  all,"  returned  Mrs.  Lowe, 
in  a  querulous  voice ;  "  she's  do  age  in  par- 
ticular." 

"  Why  you  remember  at  that  grand  party  at 
Erdbury  in  the  spring,  Sir  Henry  Lovell  said 
his  wife  was  forty." 

"  Then  he  was  very  ill-bred,  my  dear,  when 
I  was  young,  it  was  counted  the  very  height  of 
ill  manners  to  mention  age — not  that  it  ever 
signified  to  me,  for  I  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science,  years  before  I  married  Mr.  Lowe,  never 
to  own* to  being  more  than  thirty,  if  I  had,  I 
only  wonder  what  poor  dear  mamma  would  have 
said — I've  no  patience  with  these  new  fangled 
doctrines,  saying  its  ungrateful  to  disown  the 
good  years  God  has  given  one,  for  my  part,  I 
call  it  downright  vidgarity.'* 

"  Here  they  come !"  cried  Kate,  as  the  noise 
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of  approaching  carriages  met  her  ear ;  ^'  Liady 
Lovell  asked  me  to  join  the  party  here.  Oh 
how  lovely  she  is,"  continued  Kate,  in  tones  of 
admiration,  as  the  bride  descended  from  the 
carriage,  handed  out  by  her  father.  We  have 
seen  him  before,  although  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  met — It  is  Philip  Brydon,  and 
the  bride  is  his  daughter  Fanny  (little  Fanny  as 
she  is  caUed  by  all  her  friends)  who  is  about  to 
pledge  her  faith  to  the  Reverend  Edward  Sidney, 
the  present  Rector  of  Redmarsh. 

The  carriages  dash  up,  and  the  party  forms. 
The  bridesmaids,  six  in  number,  and  all  very 
young,  look  fitting  companions,  in  their  pure 
young  innocence,  for  the  child-like  bride. 

Can  Laura  Lovell  really  be  forty,  as  Kate 
Demster  said  she  was  ?  let  us  see — ^when  she 
married  Sir  Henry  she  was  twenty-three,  and 
Edward  Sidney,  the  tall,  handsome  bridegroom 
of  to-day,  was  about  eight  years  old — now  he  is 
five-and-twenty — ^yes,    Sir    Henry    was    right, 
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Laura  Lovell  is  forty,  yet  how  pretty  she  is! 
what  a  cahn,  graceful  dignity  appears  in  every 
step,  in  every  tone  of  her  sweet  gentle  voice — 
you  have  but  to  look  at  her  to  know  that  her 
life  has  been  a  most  glad  one — and  if  you  take 
another  glance  at  her  husband,  and  five  healthy, 
happy  looking  children,  you  will  not  doubt  the 
blessedness  of  her  lot. 

The  marriage  party  pass  up  the  well-wom, 
well-weeded  path.  Kate  Demster  has  joined 
Lady  Lovell,  forgetful  of  Mrs.  Lowe,  who  is 
limping  behind. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Kate,'*  she  says. 

"  Oh  I  must  go  and  secure  a  place,"  cries 
Kate,  looking  back. 

"  Oh  how  I  wish  dear  Lucy  was  here,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Lowe. 

Kate  has  heard  the  words,  and  instantly  turns 
back. 

''  Dear  Carry,"  she  said,  more  softly  than  was 
her  wont ;  "  I  must  take  dear  Lucy's  place 
to-day." 
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The  party  wait  for  a  moment  at  the  church 
door,  and  one  of  the  bridesmaids  detaches  her- 
self from  the  group,  and  passes  onwards  towards 
the  east — she  stoops  down  in  all  her  bridal 
array,  and  places  a  wreath  of  jessamine  and 
roses  upon  a  cross  that  guards  a  grave,  lying, 
oh  so  calmly,  so  peacefully  there,  with  the 
beams  of  the  July  sun  resting  upon  it. 

Laura  advances  a  few  steps  to  meet  the  little 
girl,  for  it  is  her  second  daughter  Lucy,  a  pretty 
child  of  ten  years  old. 

We  need  not  follow  the  party  into  the  church 
to  listen  to  the  holy  words  that  give  "  little 
Fanny  Brydon  "  to  Edward  Sidney,  to  love  and 
to  cherish  to  his  life's  end.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  we  will  step  aside,  and  read  the  inscription 
upon  the  grave,  which  Lucy  Lovell  has  so  care- 
fully decorated.  ] 

It  bears  Lucy  Demstcr's  name,  with  the 
words  written  beneath — 

"Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
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Dear  Lucy  !  It  is  five  years  now  since  she 
was  laid  by  her  father's  side,  carrying  with  her 
to  the  silent  tomb — no,  not  to  the  tomb,  but  up 
to  the  Bar  of  God,  there  to  plead  for  her — the 
love  and  grateful  blessings  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted — of  those  who  at  the  judgment  will  be 
owned  as  Christ's  brethren  I 

Lucy  Demster  passed  tranquilly  away  from 
the  bright  earth — fading  almost  imperceptibly 
from  day  to  day.  No  one  thought  her  change 
was  near — no  one  unless  it  was  herself,  and  she 
had  lately  learned  to  speak  of  it  with  such  a 
joyous  brightening  of  her  deep  violet-eyes,  that 
they  who  listened  to  her  words  dare  not  grieve 
at  the — to  them — seemingly  distant  parting — 
dare  not  wish  to  retard  her  progress  to  the 
Home  she  was  so  longing  for — and  one  morn- 
ing when  her  faithful  servant  went  to  call  Lucy, 
there  was  no  answer,  and  when  she  entered  the 
room  she  saw  her  mistress  apparently  still  asleep 
— ^her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  and  a  handker- 
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chief  spread  over  her  face — she  removed  the 
covering,  the  eyes  were  dosed — ^Lu<rjr  was  gone 
home. 

The  burned-out  candle,  and  the  open  Bible 
on  the  little  table  by  the  bed,  told  what  Lucy's 
last  earthly  occupation  had  been,  when,  at  mid- 
night she  heard  the  Brid^room's  voice,  and 
calmly  laying  down  the  Book  of  life,  she 
went  into  the  marriage,  and  the  door  was 
closed. 

Lucy's  grave  is  known  throughout  the  parish 
far  and  near,  for  there  the  school  children  on 
the  bright  early  mornings  hang  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  there  week  by  week  they  place  their 
Sundays'  posys.  The  younger  children  seemed 
to  know  the  "  Good  Miss  Demster,"  from 
hearing  her  name  so  often  from  their  mothers 
— and  the  elder  girls  trace  much  of  what  they 
know  of  holiness  and  virtue  to  the  instruction 
of  the  well-loved  tenant  of  that  quiet  grave — 
while  her  pure  true  influence  dropped  into  the 
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ocean  of  life,  spreads  in  ever  widening  circles 
onwards  and  onwards  till  at  last  it  shall  be  lost 
in  Eternity. 

Dear  Lucy  !  truly  may  it  be  said  of  you  that 
your  life  was  hidden — hidden  from  all  but 
angels  ken. 


The  shadows  of  evening  were  drawing  round 
Erdbury,  and  a  stray  autumn  leaf  here  and  there 
is  borne  away  upon  the  breeze.  Sir  Henry 
Lovell  and  Laura  are  standing  beneath  the 
cypress  trees  together,  listening  to  the  sweet 
tones  of  a  nightingale,  as  it  pours  forth  in  a  rich 
full  flood  of  harmony  its  evening  song  of  praise. 

The  voices  of  children  sound  gaily  on  the 
evening  air  as  old  Mr.  Beresford  comes  to  seek 
his  daughter  surrounded  by  grandchildren. 

Sir  Henry  and  Laura  are  happy '—ah !  who 
could  doubt  it  ?  with  hearts  as  good  and  true 
as  their's!    they  are  happy  in  their  family — 
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happy  in  themselves — ^but  oh,  most  happy  be- 
yond all  words  of  mine  to  express — in  the  hope* 
that  is  the  glad  sunshine  of  their  lives,  that  the 
love  which  has  bound  them  together  upon  earth, 
shall  remain  a  bright  bond  of  union  between 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

The  book  is  completed, 

And  closed  like  the  day, 
And  the  hand  that  hath  written  it 

Lays  it  away. 
But  the  good  or  the  evil 

That  lurks  in  its  leaves, 
Shall  live  in  the  garland 

Eternity  weaves. 


THE   END. 


J.  BUllng,  Printer  and  Stewotyper,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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